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PREFACE, 


Ih presenting these select esadings of English Prose 
to our youth j we have tried to be equally careful that the 
truths they prove and teach should be as unexceptionable 
as the beauty and propriety of their dress and drapery which 
receives so much right scrutiny to-day, and to which no 
student of an art can at any time aiibrd to be insensible, 
I^anguage and literary presentation which, for elegance and 
lucidity, for graphic effect and moving power, for native 
expressiveness and that rare felicity which it is hard to 
express but .asy to feel, have merited the distinction due 
to the classic, have only been held up m the following pages 
as perfected and exemplary methods of the various modes 
of correct and happy expression. But throughout the 
following chaptoi's, consistent an approach to the *'well 
of English iindef erred ’’ has been made, as is also compatible 
with an attempt to provide useful readings for the young 
that miiTors the sweetness as well as light of a liberal eiiiture. 
Writings that are racy of these two soils, it has been consistent 
^with the aim of this Reader to give the high place and prefer- 
ence to, to which Tightly-applied power is always entitled. 

All the more important of the natural and social 
truths which it is necessary should be learn fc early, have 
been sought to be made available to young people as part* 
of the stock they will require often and most. But the 
truths of morality have to be recommended with feeling 
and candour, and the less aggressively obtruded, the surer 
of power they always become. Into these Readings therefore, 
didactic exhortations as such, have rarely found a hearing:, 
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discussion and iliuBtiation being let in to kindle, in the 
congenial sphere of young minds, a passionate recognition 
of Truth, Mercy and Love. It is a matter of earnest hope 
that the youthful recruit disciplining himself for the battle 
of life will find m these teachings of some of the world’s 
master nfinds much counsel that will be a prof os in his 
difficulties m life. It is quite unnecessary to chaperon such 
writings with any "words of eulogy of our own, and it is con- 
fidently hoped that parents and School authorities will find all 
these readings entertaining and instructive, and such that 
their tone mav be relied on to tend to the formation of a 
manly and honourable character, — fitting young people for 
useful citizenship, loving to conserve the good and rejoicing 
in maiiguratuig reforms in place of the obsolete and ])ernicioiis 
ordei. 

3. For the arrangement of the matter it is to be aclimtted 
that the contention may be plausibly made that the chapters, 
to some extent, overlap each other. Possibly they do : 
but they are all well-iecognized classifications, under each of 
which hooks have professed to come, and surely they exhaust 
the field of Prose literature. The ten chapters of the reabinos 
give the attentive student, in miniature, a bird*s eye vkw of 
the entire body of prose literature. The different styles and 
addresses appropriate to difierent forms of composition, 
which the classification aids in distinguishing, he will be 
called on to discern more closely "with the help of his teacher. 
It would recur to all that the rather besetting vice of our 
school days (and after ?) is the afiection of one, uniform, 
monotonous style for the expression of multifaiious and 
divergent addresses. It is hoped that the classified exhibits 
here offered, will assist the student in realizing the necessity 
of furnishing his repertoire with more regard to the many- 
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sided literary deinaiids of modem wordly life and avoeatioii 
and eschewing a too uniform tendency to harp on the same 
single melody for playing various airs. 

4. Througlicut the pages that follow, the demands 
of a liberal education have been attempted to be met by a 
many-sided introductory collection being put together 
to evoke a taste for a reasonably wider measure of study 
than our young people are commonly set to Science, 
Biography and Natural History have eontrihuted some of 
the most truly educating of agencies and we have opened 
o^r cloor>s wide to the light — always so pure and true — 
from these sources. We only wish we could make the readings 
in these branches fuller. A greac many of the classical 
works of English Literature — three centuries of English 
Prose — have been laid under contribution, and the attention 
of the student will no doubt be called to the originals by his 
teacher. If the student will only mind reading up the 
wholesome classics of fiction to which he has been referred 
by excerpts being made from them, he will have an easy 
time of acquiring a fair insight into the art of happy writing, 
whilst his heart will have been under the training to love 
and admire the truly beautiful and true, and disdain the 
evilsome and untrue. 

5. The feature of the book which provides, in the 
last chapter, English readings foi young people at school 
from Native-Indian writers and speakers, would perhaps 
be characterized as a bold attempt in some quarters. This 
is not the place fo enter into a discussion as to the literary 
value attaching to these, but it has been picsiimed, there 
would be little disposition on the part of those who would 
take the trouble to read through this portion of the book, 
to jettison its contents. Though the time has hardly cornu 
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wIk^jI a history of English Literature would be open to the 

detraction of being called incomplete if it did not include 

an appreciative notice of Indian contributions, yet it must 

be abimdantly cieai already,-— as indeed achiiowledgraents 

have been repeated — that the pieces quoted from liidiau 

are entitled to bays of the greenest, of which India may 

justly be proud. The literature of England is a woiideriul 

fabric of iirogiess, thought and joy where to seek admission 

is ot the loftiest ambition, and to had entry oi the higlu'cst 

honor and consiiimnatioii. That so manv of India's sons 

are devoted votaries a,t the shrine of English Letters, it luav 

. # 
not be out of place to record, is matter for the most unalloyed 

gratificcLon. Success can not be far defennd to such loeai 

and steady workers- - and true literary success means the 

advent of an awakening power vliich everywhere go to make 

the lace liappier and bettei for its pmsence, 

6, It IS cpiite accidental that all these writings aie 
from Bengalee writers and speakers of repiice. There ns 
equally capable <and eloquent treatment tM:> be found in Hie 
writings of natives oi India of the other Presidencies, lu 
respect of which however, the select enolish eeadlnuS 
have been under the disadvantage, that they are not to 
hand readily, and permission could not be early secured 
lor their iD.Nertion. 

7. Some liberty has been taken witli regard to the 
readings--- the majordy of them having had to suffer from the 
process oi a.da]Wioii in the interests of those for whom 
they are here ofiered. This, it hoped, will be condoned. 
The overgri)wn bulk of the matter will be accounted for b\' 
the akii kept in view of offering a large range to choose from, 
to suit children m as iiianjr -as the three upper forms, in public 
and private schools. 
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8, The many Authors vrlio. in their zeal for the canse. 
havt' generously accorded us permission to appropriate tlieii 
-ftideiv admired writings, we cannot suffi-Cienthc acknowledge 
our obligations To them indeed, not only our dutiiiit 
I'ooards, but public thanks arc due. We beg to be excused 
ioi not giving the names of ail our gracious friends whose 
bumble concession aiies \w‘ are, but we must mention our 
most respectful and grateful acknowledgments, for special 
peimission. to Hon’ble Sir W. W. Hunter, Prof. Max-Muller 
and the Indian Authors generally. Certain additions and 
a^i'eratmns have been made na this edition which will, we 
hope, be found to be improvements. 

S. K. LAHIRI & CO. 
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SELECT ENGLISH READINGS 


MAGNANIMOUS FORGIVENESS OF 
INJURIES. 

At tlie period vdieii tlie Republic of Genoa vras divided 
betvreen tlie faetions of the nobles and the people, Uberto, 
a man of lov/ onom, but of an elevated mind and siiperioi 
talents, and eiiriehed by coimiierce, having raised himself 
tcthe bead of the popular party, maintained for a consider^ 
able time a deiiiocratical form of governmeiita 

The noldes at length uniting ail then’* e£orts, succeed- 
ed in subveitiiig this state of things, and regamed their 
former siiprema.ey. They used their victoiy with con si- 
derable rigour : and, in pa^rticiiiar, having imprisoned 
Oberuo, proceeded against Mm as a traitor, and thought 
they disp]a.yed sufficient lenhy in passing a sentence upon 
him of perpetual banishment and the cmiascatiOii of ail 
his property. Adorno, who wrs then possessed ol the first 
magistiacy, a man haughty m temper and proud of ancient 
nobility, though othenvise not void of generous sentiments, 
ill jU'onoimcing this sentence on Uberto, aggravated ifcs 
severity bv the insolent terms lu which he conveyed it. 

You said he, *' you. the son of a base mechanic, who 
have dared to trample upon the nobles of Genoa— you, by 
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tLeir clemency, are only doomed co shrmL again inio llie 
nothing whence j^ori sprang." 

Uhertu receiTcd Ins eondeiniiatjoii with I'csprclhil sub- 
iiPssion TO toe court ; ^^et, stune bv the manner m winch 
it wars expressed Ire coulcI not foibear savnig to Adoino, 
mat perhaps lie mighr hereafrei find cansi t(- leo^iit tlie 
language he had used to a man Cupalne s.\'dnmei:ts as 
elevated as Ins own ' G 

He then made Ins ('beisance and retired . emj, after 
taking leav*" ot his liieuLs, eiiibarkcvl ni a tess*'] 1 orivi for 
Naides, and pnitted has native eoiiiiLav withoid a tear 

He collected some debts due to Inui m tlie Neapolitan 
doiniinons and vath the wreck of his lortiine vo-nL to settle 
on o;iie ot the islands ni the Arcliineiaao belongnia to the 
ste le of t cince. Tiere las nidiistiv and eapacit v- ni nccj emitile 
pursuits lais^d him in a conise ot years To g^wicr wealtJj 
tnaa he had possessed in las iiiost piosperc-ns vdavs at Genoa, 
and his mpniation lor Iioiionr .aid genercsitv Ciniaile'l his 
luinaine. 

Among other places winch ho Leqiieijtly visited as a 
rneicnaiit wos Mie city of Tiiiiis. at that time nr niendship 
with the Yenetians, Though hosnile to most of llie other « 
Italian states, and especially to Genoa As Lbeido w^as oii 
a Visit to one of the hist men of that place at Ins ctuntiT 
house, he saw a young Christian slave at work in jrons^ 
whose jppeaiaiice excited his attention. The 3 oiilh seenw 
ed fpipressed widi labour, to wiiidi his delicate frame had 
not been accustomed, and widle he leaned at intervals ipion 
the instrument with wdiich he wms tvorkmg, a sigh burst 
iroin Ills full heart, and a tear stole down has cheek. 

Ubeito eyed him wuth tender compassion, and addressed 
him in Italian, The youth eagerly caught the sounds of 
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jiative tongue^ and replying to lus inquiries, infoiTGed 
Jinn that he was a Genoese. 

And \rliat is your name, young nian ^ sard Uberto. 
" You need not be amiid ol confessing in v^ic vour birth 
commioii. 

Alas ^ “ he answered, * I Aar inv ca}Aois alreacA 
mspect enough to demand a laige innsom. My iatlier is, 
iiiJeerl, one o» the fust men in Genoa. His name is A^domo, 
and I am Ins only sou ‘‘ 

Adoiiio ■ “ Uberto dieiked Iiimseh liom intemig more 
aloud, but to liimseli lie cued, Thank Heamen ! then I 
shall 1)0 nobly levenged 

He took leave oi the roiith, and jinmediacelv went to 
iiioonre after the corsair captain u’ho ciaimed a right in 
young Adorno, and havmg found him, rien'aiulecl ohe price 
ol his ransom Me learned that lie was consicleied as a 
capture cf value, and tiiat less than tvro tlioupaiid crowns 
would net be accepted. Uberto paid die sum ; ana 
causing his servant to follow Iiini wilii a horse and a com- 
plete suit of handsome apparel, lie returned to the youth 
who ivys working as before, and told him he was free. Tuth 
his own hands Ve took oil Ins letteis and helped him to 
change liih dress and mount on horseback. The youth was 
tempted to tlimk ib ail a dream, and tlie fiiittei of emotion 
almost depiiv'ed linn of the powei ox returning tliaiiH :o ins 
generous benefactor. He was soon, however, convinced of 
the reality of his good fortune, by sliaiing; the ioduing and 
table of Uberto. 

After a stay of some days ao Tunis to despa bch the 
reijiaiiider of his business, Uberto departed homewards, 
accompanied by young Adorno, who by his pleasing 
inanners had highly iiigrabiated Mmscll with Mm. Uberto 
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kept Mm some time at his house, treating him uitli all the 
respect and affection lie could have shoivn for the son of Lis 
dearest Irieiid. At length, having a sale opportunity of 
sending him to Genoa he gave him a iaitlifol seivant tor a. 
condiietci, fitted him cut vith evcjy ecir^uiiieiicts slij)ped 
a purse of gold into one hand, a letter mtc iLo otlier, 
and thus addressed Lno : — 

My deal youth, I could veith much pleasure detain you 
longer jii rny humble mansion, but I feel your iinpatienec 
to revisit your it lends, and I am sensible that it vmuld be 
cmelt} to deprive them longei than necessarv of the jcv/ 
they vull receive in lecovernig you. Deign to accept this 
provision foi your voyage, and deliver this letter to your 
father. He piobably may reccIIecG somowhat of me, though 
you are too young to do bO Faiewell ! I shall not soon 
forget vou, and I mill hope you will not forget me.'* 

Adorno poured cut ohe effusions of a gialeiul and 
affectionate heait. and they paite*! vcith uirffnal tears and 
embraces. 

The young man had a piosperoiis voyage home, and the 
transport with vdiich he teas again beheld liy his alieady 
heart- broken parents may more easily be conceived than 
describecL 

" And to v/honn" baid old Adorno, am I incleJited foi 
the estimable benefib of restoring you to nnu arms ? " 

This letter,'^ said his son, will iiiforia yoii,^" 

He opened it and read us foilows — 

That son of a vile meclianie, who told you that one 
day you might repent the scorn with vrhich you treated 
him, has the satislaction of seeing his prediction accom- 
plished, For know, proud noble ! that the deliverer of 
your only son from slavery is The banisheh Ubebto.'' 
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Adoiao dropped tlie letter, and covered Ms iaee vitli 
iris liaiidj vrlnle Lis son was displaving in tlie warmest 
language oi gratitude tLe wrtues of Ubeito, and tie triilv 
paternal knuiness Le Lad experienced from Liin. As tie 
debt could not be cancelled, Adoino resolved if possible 
to repajT- it He made suci powcrfiii intercession sYiti the 
otier nobles, dial the sentence pronounced on Uberto was 
revel sod, and luil pei mission given Liin co leturii to G'enoa. 
In apprising lum of this event, Adorno expressed Lis sense 
of tie obligation Lc lay under to Lira, acknowledged the 
gCi^inne nobleness of Lis cLaracrer, and leqiiesied Lis fnend- 
sLip, Uberto returned to Ms countiy, and closed las days 
:n peace, vith tLe unrcersal esteem ol Ins fellow-citizens. 

— From Ereiimgs at Iiorm. 


BEHIMB TIME : OR, BE PUNCTUAL, 

A muLWAY train yms rusliiiig along at almost iigiitning 
speed, A curve was just ahead, beyond whicL was a station 
at wliidi trams usually met. The conductor was late, 
30 late that the period dining which the up- train was to 
wait had neaiiy elapsed . but he hoped 3 mt to pass tie curve 
5iafely, Siidileiily a locomotive dasied into sight right 
ahead, hi mi instant there was a collision, A shriek, a 
shock, and liity souls were in eternity , and all because an 
engineer had been beJmul time. 

A great battle was going on. Column after column 
had been precipitated for eight hours on the enemy, posted 
on tie ridge of a MIL The summer sun was sinking to tie 
west ; reinforcements for tie obstinate defenders were alre?«dy 
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in Aglit. It was iieecssaif to cany tlic podtioi; \\atii one 
Sa:d charge, or eYei'vtlniig would be lost. A pOYecriol corps 
iiad been snaiirjoned fioin acioss tlie country, end if it had 
come up ill season all would yet oe rigid The grem. conqucror^ 
coiiiideiit of its airivah foimed ius leserve into an attacldiig 
coluriiii. and led tliero de>Wji tlie lull The world krows the 
result. Grouchy faded to apinar , the Impeiiai Guaid was 
beaten hack Wateiloo yws lost htapoleoii died a prisoner 
at St Helena, hecaiis- one >1 hw marslnds was leJinid lime, 

A leading hrin in coniinercial circles had long strug- 
gled against baidauikcw As it had eiioimoiis sums 
money in Califoiiim, it expected renottances by a ceitain 
day, and it they ai lived its credit its Imnoiir and its future 
prosperity woaj^l he [ueserved. But week alter week elaj'sed 
without bimamg the aria. At last came He fatal day on 
winch the him was bound to meet, bills which had heen 
inatimiig to enormous amounts. The steamer was tele- 
gra.plied. at dat^-bieak . but it was found on eiiqiiny that she 
brought no funds, and the house failed. The next am’val 
brought iieaiiy half a million to the insolvent^, but it wus 
too late , they vceie ruined because their agents, in i emitting 
the moiiejp had been [the. 

A condemned man was led out for execution He 
had taken human bde, ])ut under circiiinstaiices of the greatest 
provocation, and public synipathy was active m his be- 
half. Thousands luul signed pePtioms for a leprieve, a 
favourable answer had been expected the night before, 
and though it had not come, even the sheiifi felt confident 
that it would yet arrive. Thus the morning passed without 
the appearance of the metosenger. The last moment was iip^ 
The prisoner took his place on the drop, the cap was drawm 
over his eyes, the bolt was drawn, and a lifeless body swung 
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rcvulvjiiL; rii iTie wird. Just ut that moraeiiu a iioiscruaii 
caiiii* lutr. sight, gallopiug dowii iii!L liiS sAed coreied vaih 
louii, iic Cdii’ied a packet iii liis i^gkb liand uAick iic ^vavev.. 
iraiiTccdily to tke cio\aL ITc was tkc crcpirv-s ndes with ate 
reprieve . but lia cauis roo late, A couipaiotivcly inrioceiio 
iiian liad taed an igiionnnious ueatli tecanse a watcli liad been 
fi\w niiautes rue Aow, making its bearer arii'^e le^ihul lane. 

It IS c Oil! 11111 A] y so in life Tke best laid pis ns the 
most n'i|)Oi‘t<i!iC sdiins, the loituiies ot individuals, the 
^rea« oi nalavis honour LappinCvSs. life aie daily 

sr^ciiincvl, because soniebody is ‘ behind timet' There 
arc lucu \Aio al'-vaas lad in vdiatevei tliet' undertake, sniiplv 
because rliev are ' behind timet' There me others vrho 
pur otl reic'rniatj‘Ui loeai b}' vear, till d,^ath seizes therm and. 
thev pcLish icpentmit, beeaiise for ever ' behind tiriief 
Five inmutes ni a crisis is worth years It as but a ]ut!e 
period, vet it has ^"iteii saved a iorcune oi rctlcenied a pcopleo 
11 theie m one vutue that should be cultivated inoie ihan 
anotlieu it is , if there is one erioi that should be 

aviadet, re is being hchn/d 'uct'. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE PEASANT, OR, 
HOSPITALITY REWARDED. 

Tue Czar Ivan, who lAgiied over Eussia about the 
middie of the sixteenth centiiiy, often wrnit out disguised,, 
in ordei bo satisfy his own iniiid as to the condition of his 
subjects. 
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One day, in a. solitary walk near Moscow, ke entered 
a small village, and, pretending to be overcome by fatigue, 
Implored relief from several ol tke iniiabitaiits. His diess 
was ragged, Lis appearance mean ; but w^liat oiiglit to have 
excited tiie compassion of tire villagers, and ensured a liiiid 
reception, produced a refusal. 

Full of indignation at such inhuman treatment, lie 
was just going to leave the place, wdicii he noticed an5>ther 
dwelling to iyMcIi he had not yefc applied for assistance. 
It w^as the poorest cottage in the village. The Emperor 
hastened to this, and knocked at the door. A peasant opened 
it, and aslied him wdrat he wanted. I am almost dying 
with fatigue and hunger,'’ answ^ered the Czar, can you 
give me a night's lodging ? Alas ! ” said the peasant, 
you wall have but poor fare ; you have come at an imhicky 
time — for my wife is ill ; but come in, come in, you will at 
least be sheltered from the cold, and what w^e have you shall 
be welcome to.” 

The peasant then led the Czar into a little room full 
of children ; in a cradle were two infants, sleeping sound ly. 
A girl three years old was sleeping on a rug near the cmdie. 
''Stay here,” said the peasant to the Emperor, I will go 
and get something for jmur supper.” He ivent out, and 
soon returned with some black bread, eggs, and honey. 
'' You see ail I can give you.” said the peasant, “ paitake oi 
it with my children ; I must go and nurse my wife.” 

The good peasant then went to his wife, and shortly 
leturned, bringing with him a baby, who ivas to be chiis- 
tened on the morrow. The Emperor took the infant in 
Ms arms, saying, I Iniowr, from the appearance of this 
child, that he will be fortunate.” The peasant smiled at 
the prophecy ; and at that instant the two eldest girls 
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came to kiss tlie baby before going to bed, and tlieir giand- 
motfiex came also to take liirn back. Tbe little ones followed 
Iier : and the host, liimself lying down upon bis bed of straw 
Iiivited tlie stranger to do tlie same. In a moment tlie pea- 
sant was ill a sound and peaceful sleep 

Tlie peasant aomke at break of day, and Lls guest, on 
taking leave of liim, said, 1 must lecurii to Moscow, my 
friend . I am’ accpaaintcd there with a verv bene vol nit man. 
to whom I shall take caie to mention your kind treatment 
of me, I can prevail upon him to stand godfather to your 
cjiikl. Promise me, therefore, that you will wait for me, 
that I may be present at the christening : I will be back 
in three hours at the latest ’’ The peasant did not think 
much of tlie mighty promise , but m the good-iiatiue of his 
heart, he consented to the stranger's request. 

The Czar went away : the three hours were soon gone, 
and nobody appeared. The peasant, therefore, as well as 
Ills family, were preparing to carry the child to church ; 
but as he was about to leave his cottage he heard on a sudden 
the trampling of horses and the ratt’nig of niaiiv carnages. 
He knew the impena] guards, and instantly called his family 
to come and see the Emperor go by. They all ran out in a 
hariy, and stood before their door. 

The horses, men, anJ carriages soon formed a half- 
circle, and the state carnage of the Czar stopped opposite 
the peasant's door. The caniagi-door was npeiied, the 
Czar alighted , and advancing to his host, thus addressed 
him : i have come to fulfil iiiy promise , give me your 
child, and folMw me to the church.'" The peasant stood 
like a statue, looking a.t the Emperor with astoifishment. 
Ill all this pomp and shoiv he could not discover the poor 
stranger vrho had lain all night with Mm on the straw. 
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The Emperor for dome nroments silently enio3’'e(i his 
perplexity, and then said “Yesterday you pcrioiined the 
duties ot lium.rmty , to-dav I have come to discharge the 
most deliglittiil dutv oi a Soveivigii— that ol rewarding 

virbiie. Youi islic'jl become iii}" ward , ior you may 
remenbrer/' coil tni’W 1 the Enipercr, smiling, YJiaii I pre- 
dicted lie A'uiilc! be fort lui ale 

The good peasant, now understood tli3 cise , with iwai’s 
ill liw eyes, he ran instautlv to ietcli the child, bioiight him 
to the Enipmor. and laid him i espectfiiliy at Ins ieet. The 
excellent bovcicign took the child in Ins amis, and carried^ 
him to the eluntdi 

The Czar iaithtiilly kept ins jutumse : he caused the 
boy to be educated in Ins palace, provided amply tor his 
further settlement in hie, and continued ever after to heap 
kindnesses on the viitiioiis peasant and Ins famdy. 

-—Axon. 


POLITENESS. 

PoLiTEiCESS is the ]ii 3 t meciiuin between form and riicie 
ness. It IS the consequence of a bene'^mjent nature, wdiich 
shows to general acqiiaiiitaiiee m an obliging, uiicoii- 

strained civility, as it does to more paiticiilar ones in clis- 
tingiiished acts of kiiidnes^a This good nature must be 
directed by a justness of sense, and a qiiiclaicss oL 
cliscenmient, that knows how to use every oppoitiimtv oi 
exercising it, and to propoitioii the instances ot it to every 
character and situation. It is a restraint laid by reason 
and benevolence upon every irregularity of the tem}3eiy 
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which, ill obedience to them, is forced to accommodate 
itseh even to the fantastic cares which cnistom and fcasliion 
have establisliecl, if bv these means it can procure in any 
degree the satisfaction or good opinion of any ])aTt of man- 
knicL tlius paving an obliging detercnce to their judgment, 
so far as it is not inconsistent with the higher obligation 
of vn'tiie and relimon. 

This must be accompanied with an elegance of taste^ 
and a delicacv observant oi the least trifle^ which tend to 
ple<ise i'l to oblige . and, though its fouudatiuii niiist be 
rooted in the heart, it can scarce be perfect without a com- 
plete Lnowledge of the woild. In society it is tiie mediiim- 
that blends all ditterent tempei'S into the most pleasing har 
mony, while it imposes silence on the loquacious, and inclines 
the most leseived to furnish their share of the conversation. 
It repiesvscs the desire of shiinng alone, and increases the 
dehre of Leing nmtiiaUv agreeable. It take^ off the edge 
of raillerv, and gives delicacy to wit It preserves a pioper 
subordnmtioii among all ranks oi people, and can reconcile 
a })erfect ease vntli the most exact propriety. 

To supeiiois, it appears ni a respectful freedom : no 
greatness can awe it into servility, and no intimacy can 
sink it into a regardless familiarity. 

To inferiors, it shows itselt in an assuming good nature. 
Its aim IS to laise them to you, not to lei vou down to them. 
It at once maintams the dignity of your station, and expi esses 
the goodness of your heart. To equals, it is every thing 
that IS cliarming : it studies their inclinations, prevents their 
desires, attends to every little exactness of behaviour, and 
all the time appears perfectly disengaged and careless. 

—Mtsr Talbow 


‘■'Hr 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

Dopjnci my i^ecent residence in tlie country I used 
frequently to attend at tLe old viDage cliurcli. Its sliadowy 
aisles ; its rnoiiidering moiiiinients its dark oaken panelling, 
all reveiend witk tlie gloom of departed years, seemed to 
Jit It for tlie liauiit of solemn meektatioii ; but being in a 
wealthy aristocratic neigliboiirliood, che glitter of favsliion 
penetrated even into tlie sanctuary : and 1 felt myself con- 
tinually tlirowii back upon tlie world by the frigidity and 
pomp of che poor worms around me. The only being in the'^ 
whole congregation who appeared thoroughly to feel the 
humble and prostrate piet}^ of a true Christian was a poor 
decrepit old woman, bending under the weight of years and 
infirmities. She bore the traces of something better than 
abject poverty. The liiigerings of decent pride were visible 
in her a])peaiance. Her dress, though humble m the extreme, 
was scrupulously clean. Some trivial respect, too, had been 
awai ded her, for she did not take her seat among the village 
poor, biic sat alone on the steps of the altar. She seemed to 
have survived all love, all friendship, all society *, and to 
have nothing left her but the hopes of heaven. When I 
saw her feebly rising and bending her aged form in prayer, 
habitually conning her prayer-book, which her palsied hand 
and failing eyes would not permit her to read, but which she 
evidentlv knew by heart, I felt persuaded that the faltering 
voice of that poor woman arose to heaven far before the 
responses of the clerk, the swell of the organ, or the chanting 
of the choir, 

I was seated there one still sunny inoriiing, watching 
two labourers who where digging a grave. They had chosen 
•one of the most remote and neglected corners of the church- 
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raid ; whore, from the number of nameless graves aroiiiicG 
it v;oiiid appear that tlie indigent and friendless w^eie huddled 
into the earth. I was told that the new-made grave v/as 
for the only son of a poor widow. While I was meditating 
on the distinctions of worldly rank, which extend thus down 
into the veiy diist^ the toll of the bell announced the approach 
of ilie funeiah They were the obsecj^uies of poverty, with 
which pride had nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest 
niateiials, vitliout pail or other covering, w'as borne by some 
of the villageis. The sexton walked before with an air of 
f^old indifference. There were no mock mourners in the 
trajipmgs of affected vroe ^ but there was one real mourner 
who ieebly tottered after the corpse. It was the aged mother 
of the deceased — the poor old woman whom I had seen 
seated on the steps of the altar. She was supported by 
an humble friend, who was endeavouring to conifoit her. 
A few of the neighbouring pioor had joined the train, and 
some children of the nliage were running hand m hand, 
now shouting with imthmknig mirth, and now, pausing 
to gaze, With childish curiosity, on the gnef of the 
iiiourner. 

As the funeral tram approached the grave, the parson 
issued from the church porch, ariayed m the suiplice, with 
prayer-book m hand, and attended by the cleik. The 
service, however, was a mere act of charity. The deceased 
had been destitute, and the survivor was penniless. It 
was shiiffied through, therefoie, in form, but coldly and 
iinfeelingiy The well-fed priest moved but a few steps 
from the church door, his voice could scarcely be heard 
at the grave : and never did I hear the funeral service, that 
suliliine and touching ceremony, turned into such a frigid 
mummery of words. 
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1 appi'oacliecl tiic grave. The cotfin was placed on the 
ground. On it were inscribed the name and age of tlio 
deceasec[- Geoi'ge Somers, aged taveiitv-six vears. ’ The 
poor mother had been assisted to kneel down at the head 
of it. PTer withered hands weie clasped, as li in prayer, 
but I could perceive bv a ieeble rocking id the bod^a and 
a convulsive motion or the lips that she was gazing on the 
last relics of her son, with the veariimgs of a motherts licair. 

Pie])aratious were made to deposit the cothn m tlie 
earth. There was that bustling stir which bieaks so haiskly 
on tlie feelings of gnei and affection directions given 
the cold tones ol business , the stiilving ol spades into sand 
and gravel ; wli.eli. at the grave of those we love, is, ftf ali 
sounds, the most withering. The bustle around seemed to 
weaken the mother fiom a wretched reverie. She raised 
her gla.zed eyes, and looked about with a faint wildness. 
As the men appioaclied with cords to lower the colIin into the 
grave, she wrung her hands, and broke into an agony of 
grief. The poor woman who attended her took her by the 
amn endeavouring to raise her fiom the earth, and to whisper 
something like consolation — ‘'Nay, non — nay, now — doubt 
take it so sorely to heart/* She could oiilv shake her head 
and wiiiig her hands, as one not to be comlorted. 

As they lowered the body into the earth, the creaking 
of the cords seemed to agonize her . but when, on some 
accidental obstruction, there was jiistiiiig of the coffin, all 
the tenderness of the mother burst forth ; as if any harm 
could come to him who was far beyond the reach of -worldly 
suffering. 

It -was some tune before 1 left the churchyard. On my 
way liomewurd I met with the woman who had acted as 
comforter : she was just returning from accomjianyxiig fhe 
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mother to her loneh- habitation, Diid I drew from her 
some paiticiilars connected with the aliecdng scene 1 had 
witnessed 

The pc?.reiits ol the deceased had resided m the village 
from cliildhood They had inhabited one of the nearest 
cort yges, <in(] by various niral oeeiipations, and die assist 
taiiee of a small gaiden 'had siip])oded themselves creditably 
and conifort.dilv and LhI a hapjiy and blameless life. They 
had one Svon who had grown up to hr- the staff and pride of 
their ago. Oh. sir ! ' said the good vcoman, he was such 
^ comely lad. sweet-tempeied. so kind to eveiv one aroimcl 
liini, so dutjfu! to hiS parents ’ It did onefs heait good to 
see him of a Sunday, diessed out in lies best, so tad! so straightj 
so clieeiv siiiypoi ting liis old mother to churc!) — for she 
was ahvavs tondei* oi leaning on George's arm than on her 
good man's ; and, poor soul, she might well be proud oi him, 
for a finer lad tlieie was not in the ccnmtrv loinidd' 

Unfortunatelv, the son was tempted, during a year of 
scarcity <ind agnculturrl hardship, to enter into the seiuuce 
of one of th'‘ small crafi: that plied on a neighbouring nvei. 
He had not been long in this employ when he v^as entrapped 
by a press-gang, and earned off to sea. His parents received 
tidings o] his .^eiziiie. but beyond that they could learn 
nothing. It was the loss of tlieir mam prop* The father, 
who was alreadv infirm, grew heartless and melancholy, and 
sunk into his grave. The widow, left lonely m her age and 
feebleness, could no longer support herself, and came upon the 
parish. Still there was a kind feeling toward her throughout 
the village, and a certain respect- as being one of the oldest 
inhabitants. As no one applied for the cottage, ni which she 
had passed so many happy days, she was permitted to remaiii 
in it, where she lived solitary and almost helpless. The 
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few wants of nature were diiefly supplied from the scanty 
piodiietioiis of her littie garden, wliicli tlie neighbours would 
now and tlien cultivate for her. It was but a few days 
befoi'e the time at which these circumstances were told me, 
that she wms gathering some vegetables for her repast^ vhen 
she heard the cottage door which faced the garden suddenly^ 
opened, A stranger came out, and seemed to be looking 
eagerly and wiidh aroimcL lie was dressed in seaman Is 
clothes, vms emaciated and ghastly pale, and bore the air 
of one biokeii hj sickness, and haidships He saw heiy 
and hastened tovmids her, but his stapes were faint and 
faltering ; he sank on his knees before her. and s*)bbecl like 
a child. The poor woman gazed upon him with a vacant 
and wandering eye — Oh my dear, dear mother ! doiiT you 
know youi son '? Your poor boy Cleorge ? It was, indeed? 
the wj^eck of her once iiobk lad, vrho, shattered by wounds^ 
by sickness, and toreign imprisonment, had. at length, dragged 
his tvasted limbs homeward., to repose among scenes of his 
childhood. 

I will not attempt to detail the particulars of such 
a meeting, where jo}"' and sorrow were so completely blended . 
still he was alive ! he was come home ! he might yet live to 
comfort and cherish her old age ! Nature however, rvas 
exhausted in him ; and if any tiring had been wanting to finish 
the work of late, the desolation of his native cottage tyoiild 
have been sufficient. He stretched himself on the pallet on 
which his Widowed mother had passed many a sleepless 
night j and he never rose from it again. 

The villagers, when they heard that George Somers 
had returned, crowded to see him, offering every comfort 
and assistance that their humble means ahorded. He was 
too weak, however, to talk — he could only look Ms thanks. 
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HiA liiotheu was Ixi s constant attendant : and he seemed 
liiiwillmg to be lielped by any other hand. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down tlio 
pride of manhood ; that softens the heart, and brings it 
back to the feelings of infancy. Who that has languished, 
even in advanced life^ in sickness and despondency ; who 
that has pined on a weary bed m the neglect and loneli- 
ness of a foreign land : but has thought on the mother that 
looked on his childhood/' that smoothed his pillow, and 
admrmsteied to Ins helplessness I Oh ^ there is an enduring 
tea1.deriiess in the love of a mother to her son that transcends 
all other afiections of tlie heart. It is neither to be chilled 
be selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by 
woitlilessness, nor sbiiied by ingratitude. She will sacrifice 
every comfort to liis convenience ; she will suirender every 
pleasure to his enjoyment , she will glory in Ins fame, and 
exult in his piosperity : — and, if misfortune overtake him, 
he will be the deaiei to her liom inisfortime ; and if disgrace 
settle upon Ins name, she will still love and cherish him m 
spite of his disgiace . and if ah the world beside cast him 
oiL she will be all the world to him. 

Poor George Somers had kiiovm what it was to be in 
sickness, and none to soothe — lonely and m prison, and 
none to visit him. He could not endure his mother from 
his sight ; if she moved atvay, his eye wmuid folioiv her*. 
She would sit for hoiixs by his bed, watching him as he slept. 
Sometimes he would start from feverish dream, and look 
anxiously up until he saw her bonding over him : when he 
would take her hand, lay it on his bosom, and fall asleep with 
the tranqiiiility of a child. In this way he died. 

A[y first impulse on hearing this humble tale of affiic™ 
tioii was to visit the cottrge of the mourner, and administer 
2 
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pecuiiiaTj lasKistiiiiee, and, if pOvSsiMo, comfort I found, 
liOAvevcr, on iiupiuy, tliat tlio good feelings of tlie villagers 
laad prompted tliem to do eveiytlimg that the case admitted : 
and as the poco’ knom best hotr to console each otliors' sorrows 
I did not venture to intinde. 

The next Sunday I vas at the village ehui’ch . when, 
to my siirpiL^e, I saoA^ the poor old woman tcdtering down 
the a, isle to her accustomed seat on the vSteps of the altar 

She hud made an efTv>it to put on something like mourning 
for her son , and nothing could he more touching than this 
striiggic between pious affection and utter poverty “ a blaV^k 
riband or so- -a faded black handkerchief, and one or two 
more such humble attempts to express by outwurd signs 
that grief rvhich passes show. When 1 looked roiiud upon 
the storied inoiimnents, the stately hatchments, the cold 
marble pomp, with which grandeur mourned magnificently 
over departed pride, and turned to this poor vidiuv, bowed* 
down by age and sorrowv at the altar of her God, and oliVimg 
up the prayers and praises of a pious, though a bioken heart, 
I felt that this living monument of real grief was worth 
them alL 

I related her story to some of the wealthv members 
of the congregation, and they were moved by ux They 
exerted themselves to render her situation i^iore comfoit' 
able, and to lighten her afflictions. It was, howevei', but 
smoothing a fevc steps to the grave In the course o1 a. 
Sunday or two after, she was missed from liei* iisudl seat 
at church, and before I left the iieiglibourhood. I heard, 
with a feeling of satisfaction, that she had (puetlv breathed 
her last, and had gone to rejoin those she Jo veil, in that 
world Avhere sorrow is never known, and friends are never 
parted. — lavixo . 
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SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 
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The .soiTovv for tLe dead is the onlv sorrow fiom wliicli 
we reiuse to uc divorced. Every otliei* wound we seek to 
heal — every other affliction to iorget : but tins wound we 
consider it a duty to keep open-^-this affliction we cherisli 
and brood over in solitude. Wheie is the mother who 
would willinglv iorget the infant that perished like a blossom 
fiom her arms, though every recollect] on is a pang ? Where 
is the child that would willingly iorget the most tender of 
parents, thougli to remember be but to lament ^ Who, 
even in the hour oi agon}p would foiget the friend over 
whom he niouins ^ Who, even when the tomb is closing 
upon the remains of her he most loved, when he feels his 
heart, as it were, crushed in the closing of its portal, would 
accept of consolation that must be bought by forgetfulness ! 
No, the love which survives the tomb is one of the noblest 
attributes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has likewise 
its delights , and when tlie overwhelming burst of grief is 
calmed into the gentle te.rr of recollection *, when the sudden 
anguish and the convulsive agony over the present iiims 
of all I'liat we most loved, is softened away into pensive 
meditation on all that it was m the clavs of its loveliness — 
who would root out such a sorrow from the heart ? Though 
it may sometimes throw a passing cloud over the bright 
hour of gaiety, or spread a deeper sadness over rhe hour of 
gloom, yet who would exchange it even for the song of 
pleasirre or the burst of revelry ? No, there is a voice from 
The tomb sweeter than song. There is a remembrance of 
the dead to which we turn even from the charms of the 
living. Oh, the grave 1 — the grave ! It buries every error 
—covers every defect — extinguishes every resentment I 
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Prom its peaceful bosom spiinsj none but fond regrets and 
tender recollections. Wlio can look down upon tlie gravo 
eYen of axi eiieniY, and not feel a compimd'ious throb, that 
lie should ever had warred with the poor handful of earth 
that lies moulding befoie liim ^ 

But the grave ol those we loved — what a ilace 1oi 
medication ’ There it is that we call ii]) m long review 
the whole liistorv of viitue and gentleness, and the thou- 
sand endearments lavished upon us almost iin heeded in 
the dadv mtei course of intimacy- there is that we dwell 
upon the tenderness, the solemn awful tenderness of t-ho 
parting scene. The bed oi death, with all its stifled griefs - 
its noiseless attendance — its mute, watchful assiduities. 
The last testimonies of expiring love ! The feeble, fluttering, 
thrilling— oh 1 how thnlhng i — pressure of the hand I The 
faint, faltering accentvS, struggling in death fo give one more 
assaraiice of affection ! The last fond look of the glazing 
eye, turning upon us even fioni the threshold of existence ! 

Ay. go to the grave of buried love, and meditate. There 
vsettle tire account with -^liy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited — every past endearment unregarded, of that 
departed being, who can never — never — never return to be 
soothed by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to 
the soul, or a furrow ro the silveierl brow of an affectionate 
patenc — if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the 
fond bosom that ventured its whole happiness in thy aims 
to doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth — if thou 
art a friend, and hast ever wu'oiiged, in thought, or word, 
or deed, the spirit that generously confided in tlieC' — if thou 
art a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang to that 
true heart which now lies cold and still beneath thy feet 
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tLen be sure tliat every iiiikiiid look, every angracions word, 
every ungentle action vrill come tkroiigiiig back upon tby 
memory, and laiocking dolefully at tliy soul — then be sure 
tliat thou Wilt be down sorrowing and leoentaiit on the grave, 
and utter the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear : 
more deep, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 

iThen w^eave thy chaplet of fioweis, and strew the beauties 
oi nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, il thou 
canst, wutli these tender, yet futile tubutes of regret ; but 
take warning by the bitterness of tins thv contrite affliotiori 
o\w the dead, and henceforth be more faithful and aifection*- 
ate in the discliai'ge of tlie duties to the living. 


LiiBOUR xAND POVERTY. ‘yVif 

“Two men I honour, and no third. jFirst, the toil worn 
Craftsman that with earth-made Implement laboriously 
conquers the Earth, and make& her man's* Venerable to 
me is the hard Hand . crooked, coarse , wherein not with- 
standmg lies a ciimmig virtue, indeleasibly royal, as of 
the Sceptre of tins Planet. Venerable too is the rugged 
face, ail weatlier-tamied, besoiled, with its rude intelli- 
gence ; for it IS the face of a Man living manlike. ‘Oh, but 
the more venerable for thy rudeness, and even because 
we must pity as well as love thee ! Hardly-entreated 
Brolher ^ For us thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
bmbs and lingers so deformed : thou w'ert our Conscript, 
on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles weix so marred. 
For in thee too lay a god created Form, but it was not to be 
unfolded ; encrusted must it stand with the thick adhesions 
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and defacements of Labour ; and tliy body, like tliy soul, 
was not to know freedom. Yet toil oiy toil on : tlio'u art- 
111 tliy duty, lie our of it who may : thou toilest for the alto- 
gether indispensable, for daily bread. 

“ A second man 1 lion our. and still more highly : Him 
who IS seen toiling lor the spiritually uicl is pen sable : not 
dailv bread, but the Bread of Li^e. Is not he too ni Ins 
duty , endea.vouiing towaids inward Harmony ; reveabng 
this, by act or by worrk tliioiigli all liis outward eiideay- 
ours, be they iiigli ou lo\y ? Highest oi all ydien his out- 
ward and his iiiurard endeavour arc one when we cpui name 
him Artisi : not earthly C-iuftsman only, lent ^nspne 1 Thinker, 
who with heaven-made Implement conqiie^*^ Heaven for us ^ 
If the pool and humble toil that we have Eoed, must not 
the high and gioiioiis toil for hnii in return, that he have 
Light, have Guidance, F^’eedom, Immortality These two^ 
in ail their degrees, I honour, all else is chaff oml dust which 
let the wind blow whithsr it Iistiffh 

'■ Unspeakably tone lung is it, however, vdien I find both 
dignities united ; and he that must toil oiitivardly Jor the 
lowest of man's wants, is also toiling inwardly for the highest. 
Sublimer in this world know I nothing than a Peasant Saint, 
could such now any vchere be met with Such a one wili 
take thee back to Nazareth itself , thou ivilt see the splendour 
of Heaven spring foith from the humblest deipths of Earth, 
like a light shining m great daiknessd 

Aaid again : Tt is not because of his toils that I lament 
for the pool : we must ail toil, or steal (howsoever we name 
our stealing), which is worse ; no faithful worlman finds 
his task a pastime. The poor is hungry and a-thirst ; but 
for Mm also there is food and drink : he is heavy-laden and 
weary ; but for Mm also the Heavens send Sleep, and of the 
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, lii Ins smoky cribs, a clear dewy heaven ol Rest 
eiivelo])es Irnii, end fitful glittermgs of cloiid-skiited Dreams, 
But what 1 do moiiiii cw^er is that the lamp of his soul should 
oQ out ; that no my of heavenly, or even of earthly knowledge, 
should visit him , but, only in tlie haggard darkness, like 
two spectics. Fear and Imhgiiatiom Alas, while the Body 
staiidis so bioad and brawny, must the Soul lie blinded, 
dwailed, stupihed. almost anmlnlated ! was this too 

a Bmath. of God bestowed m hea^mn. but on earth never 
t(^ be imtfhled! — That there should one Man die Ignorant 
who liad capacitv foi Knowledge, this I call a tra&eclv, were 
it to happen more than tweiitv times in the minute, as by 
some eom]>ntations it doesd 

—Caelyle, 


WORK. 

All tuie Work is sacred , in all tine work, were it but 
ti’ue liand-laboiir, there is sometluiig of diviiieness. Labour, 
wide rU- tho earth, has its summit in Heaven. Sweat of the 
brow . and up from that to sweat of the brain, swear of the 
heart . which includes all Kepler calculations, Newton medL 
ta tioiis, all Sciences, all spoken Spies, all acted Heroisms 
MartAwdoms, — up to that ’“Agony of bloody swmat,'’ which 
all men have called divine I 0 brother ! if this is not worship, 
then I say the more pity for vtorship : for this is Ihe noblest 
thing y^t discormred under God’s sky. Who art thou that 
eomplainest of thy hie of toil ? Complain not ^ Look up, 
my Aveaiied brother ; see thy fellow Workmen there, iii Godh 
Eternity : siirviAung there, they alone simiving : sacred Band 
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ot tie Immortals, celestial Body guard of tlie Empire of 
raaiikiiid. Even m the weak liuiiiaa meiiiory they survive 
so long, as saints. U'- h'^ioe«. as aods . tliev alone siirvi vina ; 
peopling, they alone the unmeasured solitude''^ of time ■ 
To thee Heaven, though seo'ero, is /U/ iiiihmth Heaven :s 
kind, as a nude iiiotIiei--vm that Spartaii mother, savinm 
while she gavt- her his .dmehh ITitli it som oi utnu 
it ! "** Thou too. -h ilt return hofue in honour to tliv ici' 
distant Home, m h. ‘U'Oir , 'lunhr it not-— it iii the battle tliou 
keen thy sOusM ! Thou m the Ereniities and deepesT Deatli- 
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thar works, ’vlia^'oeever be ins work, he bodies tortii the 
lorn: ot Tinuigs Umeen , a .mnall Poet ever Worker is 
^ » « .. S:j>w me a People energeneallv busy . heaving, 

stmigghug all ''hoiihleis at the wheel : thmr lieart pulsing. 
e\’'epv niiiscle somlLiig. varh man s energy and will — I shove 
you <t Peoph. of w'horii great good is alieadv piedicable : 
to whom all inannei of good is yet certain, if theii energy 
endure. 

For thei’o m nerennuJ noblenesa and even sacredness, 
in Work. Wmn he evei so benighted. lorgetfid of Ids Ingh 
ealkngu there :< always hope in a man that actuallv and 
eamnstly vorW ' In idleness alone is there perpetual despair 
Work, never so Haiimionish, mean, is in coniinunkation 
wirli Naiuiv ^ the mal de-ire to get work done vriil itself 
lead (uie more and more to Truth, to Nature's ap])uintmeiiTs 
and regulations which are truth. 

The latc-t iTOsoel in this world is. Know thy work and 
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do it. “‘Kriu^v t]i^*3e]f * '' looa eiiougli Las tliar poor sTif 
of tlime tormented tLee . Eton ttilt ncvei get to ‘ kiif>tT it. 

I believe ’ Tinnk it not tliv busmens tbis oi Inion i.ig thp^eif : 
tnoti art an iinkiiowabie individiia! kiiom vdo.t tliot can-^” 
work at ; and vroi'k at it like a Ilerpiilos ! ttar vrib be tliv 
better plan. 

It iiae been wnit^ru. “ au Lnmes.'- -igm*deaie: - ue- in 
Work' : a mari hp n'oikum Eo^ 1 pji’vle^’ 

are rleaied anav fan -eedpields ir-e ni.-t^a'aL and .stately 
dtue'i . ainl witlnil tlie iaai.. riowek timr < ea-e^ tu l^e a i angle 
and foul iinnliolesonie (kseit '■keiebv Connac] Itott even 
in tlie meanest sons ir laborv "I e vd'o:- ^oal of a liian iS 
composed into a kind or laa! iiarnnmy Tur. instant lie sets 
liimselc to woik ! Doubt, <br>iie. -oin^v. leiiiume. indig- 
nation. despair itsell ab tL.-se idle Lendogs lie rjoleaguering 
the soul of the poor davworirei. a - o: evei} i.xan 1/Ui he bends 
himself wnlh tree vedonr against Ins tasi: and adt these are 
stilled, all these dnmk nm: muring ^'di oP into their caves. 
The man is now a nnm. TLe ble— e.> e.'nvv of laboiu in liiin 
is 11 nut a.-) miiifving itr^ where’n td i-u is buinr ii]), 
and of sour ^nioke it-ed ihme m nnule bimht ble— ‘id iiaine ^ 

— CAItLYLK. 


T)()MESTIC RULE 

Tacitus saw oi Agiicula. that 'he ucveniedi Ids family, 
which many Imd to be a liudei t..sk rban to go vein a pro- 
viiieed And the woim of tins diificuilry is, that its existence 
is frecpdeiitly iinperceivecL until it t'omes to be pre.>singly 
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For. eiilier a man tliuiks that he must needs mider- 
stand tiiose whom lie sees daily, and also, perhaps, that it 
is no great matter wlic-ther lie understand tliem or not, if 
he resolved to do duitv by them or he believes that 
in domestic rule them is much lieeme, and that each occa- 
sion IS to be dj_eah" iv to bv some laiv made at tbe tune, or 
aftei : oi "ce unaH.iie^ that any domestic matter which he 
may leave to-l.n” or ill -done can he repaid at Ids 

leisiiie. when the coiir mm ux the outer world are net so jjiess- 
ing as they are pi emnt. 

But each dev bumx'> its own ^liitnw, and cairies them 
along With it and they aie a- veaves broken on tlm '<liore, 
niamr line theiii comiii'„ a:te’‘ bur none ever the same. 
And auLOiigst ah h> ciuries. a- there aie none in which a 
man acts moie bv liiimeli and can do more harm with less 
outcry from the wfold. '^o "iiere are none reguiimg more 
foietiionnht and watchtain:-^- iLan tho^e vlnch arise from 
his doiiie-tic relirioiw X.c* can xheie be a reasonable 
hope of Ins tiilhlkmt tlio-e onnes while he is ionoraiit oi 
the feeluig^. iicrvexwr lamihar he mav be with the count e- 
nanww, of tliuse aroiunl Inrn 

should aiwavr- be most amrujiis to avoid provoking 
the lebel spuit of tiir n^ill in those who aie eii twisted to 
our giudcuce we -h'-uld not Wten.pt to tie up to 

their dllrl^^'^ like nal‘e-->lave'- ti th^u*' labour. We should 
be very eaietrd that, in our anniety tv get the oatward pair 
of an acinm peiouineti "n om mind, w^‘ do not destrov that 
gei in oi -.pnrW'in^OiU^ue— vhieli could rdoiic give aiiv sigm- 
fieaiiee to tlse actioi. gtod hit alhoied iree wdl to man, 
for the choice oi good oi evil, and is it likely that it is left 
to us to iiuike our feilow-c'reariiret vunuoiis by word oi com- 
maiicb VCe may in-isr upon a routine of proprieties being 
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L ip<|_iiire^ ilie perpetual t^neicn’e oi ^ ve its ramt 
extended form Yoa have to leain the umj*'-iT'o.n 'o tliose 
iiiider you, ?jio to tt‘aeL rh-xn t*.- ^njlerstavd "''etii'- hi 
order To dn thm. ou\i nni<t th>‘n\ *nid eoi> 

tdixce of vonr doiuor * hn .nxm votir -vnpottliv vili 

<jfteii dc])finl tlmii inithinhie-.-^ TxiU'. ■'mu n.r-r "Uacle 
a diild to ]jla* r Cf-nnideimC' in yo'u nu'^li to m:m dii 

open upriplit eliaiacrer. Yt*u f<nino" ^eint'’ r Wo haljns 
of tiutli On tile contiity aio not eaihem laLelioods 
cmise^i bv lean ruiitL. ottenei rliin iron: vosh to .diram airv 
of its little endb bv decern ib*vr un^eii ^-unnoluint is 

lieaid from tliose in -louie^tic authomy tl-ar they aio not 
confided in ! But tlieo forget liuvt hard it h lur an interior 
to confide in a siiperiOi, and that he vill scan ely venriiie 
to do so tvithoir: the hope of some sympathy on the part 
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of til 3 latter , and tne more so, as half oiii confidences are 
about oui follies, or what voe deem such. 

Whatever %T 3 ii allow in the way of pleasure oi of liberty ^ 
CO those under your controh you should do it heartily : 
you should recognize it eiitiiely. encoiiiage it. and enter into 
it. It. on the contrarv^ ycui do not care tor their pleasures, 
or synipath'Ze wirli then happi ne,^s. how can you expect 
to oljtain theii coiihdencn' ..hiid when you tell rhein that 
you Cons lilt theii welfare, they look upon h as some abstract 
idea of your own. They will doubt whether nou can know 
wbat ib bi'St lor tiiein, it they have good reason for thinkingf 
that you arf- aikeiv leave then particular views of happiness 
entirely out of the accoiinr 

We come next ti> coiimler some of the various means 
vrhidi mav made ii.^e of in Domestic Rule. 

Of course it L obvious that hi& own example must be 
the chief meaiir. in anv inanA power, by which he can illus- 
trate and eiLtorce those duties which he seeks to impiess 
upon his houseliohh 

Next to thn. piaise aiitl blame are among the strongest 
means which he pos<esstrs , and they should not depend upon 
his h amour. He ,-houId not throw a bit of praise at his 
dependents by w<ty of making up for a pievioiib displav of 
anger, not ^larmuted by the occasion. 

Ricliciiie h ill geiieial to be avoided , not that it is in- 
efficient, ipeiha]),-, loi the present purpose * but because it 
tends to make a pour and woildi-f earing cliaractei. It is 
too strong a renie<ly * and can seldom be appbed with such 
Just precision as to neiitiahze the evil aimed at. without 
liestnyving- at the same time, sometimm that is good. 

Still Jess ffiould it ever aijpeur that ridicule is directed 
against that which is g<jod in itselt^ or which may be the 
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T, Let liim consider Trlietlier any part ol ndiat lie is 
mciineOi to call disobedience may baYe resulted from an 
■^nsufiicoriit exoi\s-:or_ oi lie’ oyoi ivislies 

^ I. He Tnould be nicliiiefl to trust largely. 

— Helps. 


IXTEHVIEWS. 

There is mutdi tliar camiut be done witliout ]iitervie\rs. 

i 

It would otieii require great labour not only on your part 
but also (a. tbe part ui otliers YHioni you cannot command, 
to eitect by meano oi iviiting nhat in-ay easily be accom- 
pinbed in a single ini ei view. Tbe pen may ];e a ^iirer, 
but tbe tongue :s a nicer insiruiiieiit. In talking, most 
men sooner nr later sbow wbat i.'- iipperniost ni then minds * 
and tills gives ^ pceiibar interest to verbal Luniiiiumcations. 
Besides there aie louX, and tones, and gestures, wbicb form 
a siuniticant language ol tfceir own. In suit, interviews 
may be miile yuiv usciul : and are. in geiieial, somervbat 
bazaidous tilings . iait many people look upon tbeni rather 
as tbe ptstime of ousiness, tbaii as a part oi it reciuirnig 
great d.mietioii, 

lilt views are peibaps oi most value when rbev brmg 
tc^getbei several connicting mteiestsg or opinie^ns, racli oi 
wbicb has tbus an upEjorcuniiy <ii ascertaumig tbe ariiuiuit 
and variety of opposuion vbicb it must expect, and so is 
wmni intiJ moderatican It would take a gmat ideal of writing 
to eifect ibis. 

Intel views are to ];t.^ lesoited to wbeii you wish to pie- 
veiit tbe oibt'i paiiy iron* pledging biniself upon a iinitter 
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giving some reasons, and these not oeing the strong onefc 
will very likely admit of a idb' an->wer and so, after iiiiich 
shiiihing. you wih be oVhgod itj resort to an appeaiaiice of 
mere wiif illness at lasL 

You shoiikl an.) a seise TO tiaiisaetiiig business 
verbally, with very eaaex, saiigsime persom unless you 1 eel 
that you have bufiicitui lorce anl leadines.^ for it. There 
aie people omo do not urn mi stand any di^.-seiiT oi opposition 
on vein nine-- i" n very maininst. They aie fully 

preposst-sse'l bv thLU j. n v’mm, and they go on talking 
a- if yon agreed with rLenn Perl-aps you tee! a dehcacT 
in interrupting the? and inxdu..rivmg them at once. The 
time tor d,m.g pa-s - b.y _ul ever afterwards they quote 
veil as an m;th<'rw} a-: <d "h :: bnly. Or it ends by your 
noinn a wav nieJued :n e e' ur-.t- n, eondiict which is anything 
but ^Yiat ■'•'Oil lypnovr. 

But peril rps thc^*-* m- nn n.reiwews less to he sought 
aite^ than d‘~o.-p m -hkl’ ^*ra ln< ve to appear in conneidon 
with ore ci wvo ether ■’'urties who have exactly the sanm 
iiiieiest m the irattei a- vo.m .jun. and rnuht he ^llppo^ed 
TO siieak y^^iir -ciitiineiLr-, 1 nr with whom yen have had 
b'trle or U') pievious comnninuitiou , o: those vhose jiidg- 
mei^T you rind that von eainiot idy luaon. In such a case 
you are eontinin "^ly ii* d:n>ut.i Aing compiomised by 
the indiscretion ot anv mm «){ voui as.mcAte^ Feu you 
do not lik*‘ to disown one youi ui -. e side before the ad^ 
veise party : or you a:s afraid oi taking all the odium of 
opposinoii on vornvelf You inav p^-rhapi he ciuite certain 
that your indisciett aliv would be as anxioiw os yourself 
to recall his words if In eoiikl peiceive tlieir consequences : 
but these are thing- v Lidr voii caiinot explain co him m that 
compantu 
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llie Bieii vrlio profit loast- hv mteivievrs are oiten 
chose At ho oie Ciicliueo to taern. They are 

crre-oliite ]jei',or:- trho vT<h to at'ocd iTedk'iicg tiieraselt'es 
CO anything, aiid tiic’" (hoos^ an n'toT'oeAV a- the 
eo’ir wljirft ocems to "'hc-xi. T33S'Oe'- .t loohe Ike 
yrogre.- ar-f inahes thcac, as Tn .-atp their cra^n Cf-nh 
per''oii='. hoc. Etvr arc A'ery -oon entancclehi in their 'tern 
Tords 01 r]n''V am o]o‘>io sed hn oarnev ophoionc ci 
rhe pooph-^ tiiee jn€'-t F >r to ooiidrart an interAoenr n: the 
mm'nci AvLich rhet' n'tenl. mouh!. ^Lein to Fca^e 

at eoiiiioand. that outiaae an-i deaC'^oAn ATinch thet' never 
attain Am"'n3'’-it a Iona anal i.n' * F’ veaa^nni: oi* coinor,io_nt 3 'K, 
lariolent ner.'^iais aiv: r^nv aot te, to 'iitt^i"_e te i 

for r ^he.. thn •^r.^rdd*^ <F thahnna stea'ldy. and o{ 

expresnng tiiernsrivAt AVi~h raecnion, Avhich tl.ev are calFrI 
rqjon to do. li tinn’' come to mide ahon: the .snhjecr. Xrvv 
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leant a a mat 

ileal in a short. 

and ’c hit 


htile t:o ible 

b"^ rnCv'n^ oi 

an inte'^tdew : bi 

at if ^hey 

hav^ 

to tdtm no the 

poyvion of a" 

aiitaa'nisr. of a 

judge or 

:n‘h e 


t of a learner 

then it i? veiv 



'lididae in an interAiem. tthhoat haviiiy yrepaied thm.,sehv-: 
ioi It 

To condtict dit inter^nevt siicc..A^fiTihn reyidie^ nut 
onlv inforiiiation and I'oiea, of cliaractnr but Fro a Eercaiii 
inf'eilcerual lee.iinese. Prothe are so apt to think that 
diere are bur m'o A.aays in AAmltdi a thing can rerniinaie 
They aro ioiioraut of the nuTiibcr of cG^rnbinaiioiis aaIiicK 
even a few cuciinmtanrnr aaiII admit vCoh Ainl pciiiais a 
proposal is made AvhicL tliev aio toiahy unprepared for. 
and Avliich they cannot deal AAith, from leinn unable to 
apprehend with mifficient cpaickness its main drift and LOim 
feqnences. 
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There are cases wTiere the persons meet upon no terms 
o£ equality respectmg the interview, wlieie one of tile III 
has a great deal to mamtani, and the other nodniig to lose. 

Such an instance occiits m the case ot a minister receivum 
a deputation. He Las the niterests of the public to meomta,]'n. 
and the nitentions of the government to kee > concealed. 

He has to show that he iull t undeistands the agreements 
laid before him ; and ml the while to concc.a] Ins own burs, 
and to keep hinibcK perfect iy free from anv pledge Aiiv 
member of the dr-[nitatiuii rnav iittei* anything that he ] 3 ] cases 
without much harm coming of it but every vtoru that the 
minister says is liable lO be interpreted against him to tffe 
uttermost. There are similar occasions in private life, 
ivhere a man has to act upon the defensive, and where the 
interview may be consulered not as a battle, but as a siege. 

A man should then coniine hiniselt to few words. He should 
bring forward his strongest arguments only, and not state 
too man}' ot them at a iJine : lor he should Ireej^ a good force 
in reserve, BeAdes It will be much more difficult for the fdher 
party tc mystif} and peiveit a fevr aigumerit'; tlian a set 
speech. And he will leave tiimn no room for ga-n.na a senm 
biaiiee of wlctoiy by snswtrmg the iiiiimiioiTant paits of Ins 
statement. 

Again, whatever reidnie^-’ and knowledge of the subjects 
he may possess^ he sliouhl have someboch^ bv him on has 
side. For he is opposed to numbers, and miiu expect that 
amongst them there will always be sonue one leadv to meet i 
his arguments, if not vcith arguments, at any rate wi tli tiie j 

proper iallaeies : or at least tliai them will bt some one stupid | 

enough to commence leplring without an answer. He 
should therefore have a per-on who should be able to aid 
Mill in replying : and them will be a satisfaction in having 
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soiiitu'^ly ii: the room wlio is not il a positir-'* tijarasd- 

hiiii, Efsides lie nnli wran n v. itnos- ' foi Ee nai-r nor ninniiae 
tliCit tlxr liiiiiioer of h> roponont,- i'. ''’rjCe^^ojn o^L&iri-T 
inniopieseBtation, bnt ratder a ca in a'-o-"- n- 0 ‘oir, oi 
attention, oiid le^s t'.elinn ol respo:n E dry Ja. i ' ^“tr 
rho mo-r precis- man iii tlic ''^o^rlrl n ^n^eans n. rp ' n ary 
liiatTer, may Ee to Imai r'n.it ’■.,as tnr' imp: -■'oni nro'ea 
anoth*'*!* ]ie'‘'4uri*s ^'>nn\ n. sLint to ^ee vdietlm: iur . >;oVt.vcd 
exactly ndnit Ee meant to ccnYt^'O 

Tile best precaution, iiovrecer. any U'mc.to take 

iiiidei tbe-e circum-tance"^, i- to ,:i mritlnn. an the ex- 
clusion ot tb e interview, ih- ' iib>na. nee oi v. Ea t i p i ai, Eoiid ^ 
tvi have* been said, an-I u-^ .wiat lie iUt^no- to do 
Tins wotiEl reoiiir^^ great leadviess and the most et^rnest 
attention : but. in the end. it woal'l eave very imic" TTnnble 
and misapprehension, A snndar practice naghi E*-* adopt Ai 
ill most interviews of ]jiiMne.-s. vdnne tire subject vTouki 
warrant such a formality. It wouid not only he uood m 
itsrIE blit ■t^ miltieace itoU’d be f 'It AnoiigLom the inter- 
vieit . and people woiiLl conir prtyiaivo, and vtouhi 'peal: 
v\iih precmiuii, when there wa- an immecnatc' I'lospeet of 
tleii* statements being record* a. 


CHARACTER. 

CHAiiAOTEn IS one ox the ureaiest rnotive-poweis in 
the world. In its noLiest euii>orhinenTs it exeinplihes 
human nature in its highest forms, lor it exhibits man at 
Ms best. 
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Men of genuine excellence in every station of life — ■ 
men of industry, of integrity, of liigli principle, of sterling 
honesty of purpose — command the spontaneous homage 
of mankind. It is natural to believe m such men, to have 
confidence in them, and to imitate them. All that is good 
in the world is upheld by them, and without their presence 
in it the world would not be worth living in. 

Although genius always commands admiration, clirac- 
ter most seciiies respect. The former is more the product of 
brain-power, the latter of heart-power ; and in the long 
run it IS the heait that rules in life. Men of genius stand to ^ 
society in the relation of its intellect, as men of character of 
its conscience ; and. while the former are admired, the latter 
are followed. 

Intellectual culture has no necessary relation to purity 
or excellence of character. In the New Testament appeals 
are "constantly made to the heart of man and to ‘Rhe spirit we 
are of/*’ whilst allusion to the intellect axe of very rare occur- 
rence. ‘LA handful of good life,*’ says George Herbert, ‘“is 
worth a bushel of learning.” Not that learning is to be 
despised, but that it must be allied to goodness. Intellec- 
tual capa.city is sometimes found associated with the meanest 
moral character — with abject seiuulity to those in high 
places, and arrogance to those of low estate. A man may 
be accomplished m art^ literature, and science, and yet, 
in honesty, virtue, truthfulness, and the spirit of duty, be 
entitled to take rank after many a poor and illiterate peasant. 

Still less has wealth any necessary connexion with 
elevation of character. On the contrary, it is much more 
frequently the cause of its corruption and degradation. 
Wealth and corruption, hixiiry and vice, have very close 
affinities to each other. Wealth, in the hands of men of 
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weak purpose, of deficient self-control, or of ill-regulated 
passions, is only a temptation and a snare — the source, it 
may be, of infinite miscluef both to themselves and to others. 

On the contrary, a condition of comparative poverty is 
compatible with character in its highest form. A man 
may possess only Ins industry, his frugality, his integrity* 
and yet stand high m the rank o£ true manhood. 

Character is property It is the noblest of posses- 
sions It IS an estate in the general goodwill and respect 
of men , and they who invest in it- — though thev may not 
» become iich in tins woild's good — will find their reward 
in esteem and reputation fairlv and honourablv won. And 
it IS light that in life good qualities should tell — that industry, 
virtue, and goodness should rank the highest — and that the 
reallv best men should be foremost. 

In the affairs of life or of business it is not intellect 
that teds so much as character — not brains so much as 
heart — not gennis so much as self-control, patience, and 
discipline, regulated by judgment. Hence there is no better 
pi'ot'uuon for the uses of either private or public life than 
a fair share of ordinary good sense guided by rectitude. 
Good sense, disciplined by experience and inspired by good- 
ness issues in practical wisdom. Indeed, goodness in a 
measure^ implies wisdom — the highest wisdom — the imion 
of the world] V with the spiritual. The correspondences 
of wisdom and goodness/’ 'savs Sir Henry Taylor, “ are 
manifold ; and that they will accompanv each other is to be 
inferred, not onlv because men's wisdom makes them good, 
but because their goodness makes them wise. 

It IS because of this controlling power of choracter in 
life that we often see men exercise an amount of influence 
apparently out of all proxiortion to their intellectual endow- 
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merits. Tliey appear to act hy means of some latent power, 
some reserved force, vrliicli act secretly, by mere presence. 
As Burke said of a povvcrfiil nobleman of the last century, 
bis virtues were Ins means. Tire secret is, that the aims 
of such men are felt to be pure and noble, and they act upon 
others with a constraining power. 

Though the reputation o£ iiicn of genuine character 
may he of slow growth, their true qualities cannot he wholly 
concealed. They may be misrepresented bv some, and 
misunderstood by others ; misfortune and mhnrsity may, 
for a time, overtake them ; but, with patience and endurance, 
they will eventually inspire the respect and command the 
confidence Avhich they really deserve. 

Character is formed by a variety ol minute circum- 
stances, more or less under the regulation and control of 
the individual. Not a day passes without its discipline, 
whether for good or for evil. There is no' act, however ‘ 
trivai. but has its train of consecpiences, as there is no hair 
so small but casts its shadow. It was a wise saying 
of Mrs. Bchimmelpeiininck's mother, never to give wav to 
what is little , or by that little, however you may despise it, 
you will be practically governed. 

Every acticn, every thought, every feeling, contributes 
to the education of the temper, the habits, and the iiucler- 
standing, and exercises an inevitable influence upon all 
the acts of our fid-iire life. Thus character is iinrlergoing 
constant change, for better or for worse—either being elevated 
on the one hand, or degraded on the other. There is no 
fault nor folly of my life/’ says l\Ir. Siiskin that does not 
rise up against me, and take away my joy, and shorten my 
power of possession, of sight, of understanding And every 
past efiort of my life, every gleam of rightness or good in it, 
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is with me now, to help me in iny grasp of tins art and its 
Vision 

Tiie Inst sort of character, Lowevei, cannot be formed 
without efioit. There needs the exercise of constant self- 
watchfulness, selLdiscipime, and selLconriol. There may 
be much faltering, stumbling, and tcmnorarv defeat — ■ 
ddiiculties and temptations manifold to be batthid with 
and ovorcoine , but if the spmt be sLiong and the heart 
be upiiglit, no one need des^iair of ultimate success. The 
veiy eSort to advance — to aiuive at a higher standard of 
ctiaractei than we ha.ve readied — is inspning .and invigorat- 
ing , and even though we mry fall short of it, we cannot 
fad to be improved by every honest effort made in an upwa^rd 
direcdion. 

The man of character is conscientious He puts his 
conscience into Ms wmrk, into Ms words, into his every action. 
When Cromwell asked the Parliament for soldiers m lieu 
of the clecaved serving-men and tapsters who filled the 
Common- wealth's army, he recpiired that they should he 
men who made conscience of what they did ; and 
were tire men of which his celebrated regiment of Ironsides 
Teas composed. 

The man of character is also reverential. The possession 
of this cniality marks the noblest and highest type of manhood' 
and woman tiood : reverence for tilings conseciated by the 
homage of generations — for high objects, pare thoughts, 
ami noble aims — for the great men ui former times, and the 
high-minded workers amongst our contempoiaries. Rever- 
ence ]s Mike indispensable to the happiness of individuals, 
of families, and of nations. Without it there can be no trust, 
no faith, no confidence either in man or God — neither social 
peace nor social piogress. Eor reverence is but another 
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word lor religion^ wLicli binds men to eacli otlier, and all 
to God. 

Energy of will — self -originating force— is the soul ol 
every great character. Where it is, there is life ; where it 
is not, there is faintness, helplessness, and despcndency. 
strong man and the waterfall/’ says the proverb, 
channel their own path/* The energetic leader of noble 
spirit not only wins a way for himself, but carries otlieis 
with him. His every act has a peisonal significance, indicat- 
ing vigour, independence, and self-reliance, and unconsciously 
commands respect, admiration, and homage. Such mtrf- 
piclity of character characterized Luther, Cromwell. Washing- 
ton, Pitt, Wellington, and all great leaders of mem 

— SniLES. 


IDLENESS. 

BruTON, 111 his cjuaint and curious book — the only one, 
Johnson -‘ays, that ever took him out of bed two hours 
sooner than be vcished to rise — describe the cause ot Melan 
eholy as binging mainly on Idleness. "Idleness, ‘ he says, 
IS the bane of body and mind, the nurse of iiauglitmess^ 
the chief mother of all imschief, one of the seven deadly sins, 
the devil’s cushion, his pillow and chief reposal. . . . An 

idle dog will be mangy , and how shall an idle person escape ? 
Idleness of the mind is much worse than that ot the body ; 
wfit, without employment, is a disease — the rust of the soul, 
a plague, a hell itself. As in a standing pool ivonns and 
filthy creepers increase, so do evil and corrupt thoughts 
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111 an idle person ; the soul is contaminated. . . , Thus 

much I dare boldly say he or she that is idle, be they of what 
eonciition they will, never so rich, so well allied, fortunate^ 
happy — let them have all things in abundance and felicity 
that heart can wish and desire, all contentment — so long as he 
or she or they are idle the}^ shall never be pleased, never 
well in body or mind but weary still, sickly still, vexed 
still, loathing still, weeping, sighing, grieving, suspecting, 
offended with the world, with every object, wishmg therm 
selves gone or dead, or else carried away with some foolish 
phantasy oi other. 

Burton says a great deal more to the same effect , the 
burden and lesson of his book being embodied in the pregnant 
sentence with wdnch it wiikL up . Only take this for a 
corollary and conclusion, as thou tenderest thine own welfare 
in tins, and all other melancholy, thy good health of body 
and mind, observe this short precept. Give not way to 
solitariness and idleness. Be not sohtanj— be Pot tcilc " 

The indolent, however, am not wholly indolent Though 
the body may shirk labour, the brain ir not idle If it do 
HOT grow corn, it wdl grow thistles, which will be found 
spriugmg up all along the idle man's course in Irte. The 
ghosts of nidolence rise up rii the dark, ever starrng the 
recreant in the face, and toirnentrno him : 

O 

‘ The gudb aie jun, and of oui pleabant vicefe 
Make instruments to scourge us.’’ 

True happiness is never found m torpor of the faculties, 
but in their action and useful employnieiit. It is indolence 
that exhausts, not action, in which theie is life, healthy 
and pleasure The spirits may be exhausted and vrearied 
by employment, but they are utterly w-asted by idleness* 
Hence a wise physician was accustomed to regard occupation 
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as one of Ins most valuable remedial measures. " Notliing 
is so injurious/'' said Dr. Marshall HaU, “ as unoccupied 
time." All Archbishop of Mavence used to sav that the 
liumaii heart is like a millstone : if you put wheat under itj 
it grinds the wheat into flour , if you put no wheat, it gTinds 
on, but then itself it wears away.'"’ 

— Smiles. 


AIORAL COURAGE. 

The woild owes much to its men and women of courage. 

The courage that displays itself in silent effort and 
-endeavour — that dares to endure all and suffer all for truth 
and duty — is more truly heroic than the achievements of 
physical valour, which are lewarded by honours and titles 
or by ’laurels sometimeo steeped in blood. 

It IkS moral courage that characterizes the highest order 
of manhood and womanhood, — the courage to seek and to 
speak the truth, the courage to be just, the courage to be 
honest, the courage to lesict temptation, tlie courage to 
do one's duty. If men and women do not possess this virtue, 
they have no security whatever for the pi'eservation of any 
other. 

Every step of progress in the history of our race has 
been made in the face of opposition and difficulty, and been 
achieved and secured bv men of intrepidity and valour — 
by leaders in the van of thought-— by great discoverers, great 
patriots, and great vcorkers in all walks of life. There is 
scarcely a great truth or doctrine but has had to fight its 
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wa}' to public recognition m tlie face of detraction, calumny 
uml p^rseciitioii “ E\ervwlrereG says Heine* *Aliat a grea.t 
oonl gives utteionce to its tliciiglitA tlierealso is a Golgotlia/^ 

Socrates was condemned lo drink tlie hemlock at Atheim 
in Ins seventy-second yeai, because Ins loftv teaching ran 
counter to the prejudices and partv-spnit of his age He 
wns charged bv Ins accun’crs with corrupting the youth of 
Athens by inciting them to despise the tutelary deties of 
the state. He had the rnoial courage to lirave not only the 
tyranny of the judges vrho condemned him, but of the mob 
wh® could not understand Inin He died discoursing of the 
doctrine if the said . Ins h\<t words to lies judges being, " It 
is now time that ive depait— I to die. von to live : but which 
has tke better destiny is unknown to all. except to the Gccl.’^ 

How many great men and thinkers have been r>er- 
seciitod in the name of religion ! Bruno was burnt alive 
at Rome, because of Ins exposure of the fashionable but 
false philosophy of Ins time. When the judges of the Iiiqui™ 
sition condemned him to che, Bruno ^aicl proudly * ** You 
are more afraid to pronounce niy sentence than I am to 
receive 

To him succeeded Galileo, whose character as a man 
of science is almost eclipsed by that of the martyr. De- 
nouncccl by the piieKHs fiom the [Uilpit, because of the views 
he taught as to the nmtion of the earth^ he was summoned 
to Romo 111 his seventieth ^ear, to answer for his heterodoxy* 
And he was impriisoned in tlie In(|iusition, if lie was not 
aetuilly put to the tortuie there. He was pursued by xaer- 
sccntion even when dead, the Pope refusing a tomb for his 
body. 

Roger Bacon, the Franciscan monk, was persecuted 
on account of his studies in natural philosophy, and he 
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was charged Vvatli dealing m magic, because of his investiga- 
tions in chemistry. His writings were condemned, and he 
Teas thrown into prison, where he lay for ten years, during 
the lives of four successive Popes. It is even averred that 
he died in prison. 

Ockham, the early English speculative philosopher, was 
excommunicated by the Pope, and died in exile at Munich, ^ 
where he was protected by the fiiendship of the then Emperor 
of Germany. 

It is the stroiio and courageous men who lead and guide 
and lule the world. The weak and timid leave no Hace 
behind them ; wLilvSt the life of a single upright and energetic 
man is like a track of light. His example is remembered 
and appealed to ; and hir thoughts, hm s])]rit, and Ins courage 
continue to be the in'^'p-' ration of succeeding generations. 

It is energy — the central element of which is will - 
that produces the miracles of enthusiasm iu all ages. Every- 
where it IS the mainspring of vliat is called the force of 
character, and the sustaining power of all great action. 

In a righteons cause the determined man stands upon his 
courage as upon a granite block , and. lilie David, he will go 
forth to meet Goliath, strong m heaH thougli host In- ^ 
encamped against him 

~ SlIILES. 

DUTY— TRUTHFULNESS. 

Duty is a thing that is due, must be paid bv every man 
who would avoid present discredit and eventual moral 
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iT) solvency. It is an obligation — a debt — ^wbich can only 
be discharged by voluntary ettort and resolute action in the 
aitairs of life 

Duty embraces man s whole existence. It begins in 
the home, vrhere there is the duty which children owe to 
then* parents on the one hand, and the duty which parents 
owe to then children on the other. There are, inlihe manner, 
the respective duties of hiiohands and wives, of masters and 
servants : while outside the home there are the duties "which 
men and women owe to each other as friends and neighhoiiis, 
as eni])] oy ers and employed, as governors and governed. 

" Render, tlierefore.’’ St. Paul, to ah their dues : 
tribnie to whom tribute is due ; cii tom to -whom custom : 
fear to whom fear , honour to whom honour Owe no man 
anything, but love one another , for he that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law.’' 

Thus duty rounds the whole of life, from our entrance 
into it uiilil our exit from it— duty to superiors, duty to 
God. Wherever there is power to use or to direct, there 
is duty. Eor we are but as v^tewarch"^. appointed to employ 
the means entrusterl to us for our own and for others' good. 

The abiding sense of duty is the very crown of characteiy 
It is the upholding law of man in his highest attitudes. 
Without it, the individual totteis eiiid falls before the first 
pufi f't adwiviT^y or temptation , whereas, umpired by it, 
the weakest becomes stiong and full of courage. '''Duty”* 
says Mrs Jameson, the cement which binds tlie -whole 
moral edilice together vnthout "which, all power, goodness, 
intellect, truth, happiness, love itseL', can have no perma- 
nence , r>ut all the fabric of existence crumble away from 
under us, and leaves us at last sitting in the midst of a ruin, 
astonished at our own desolution.” 
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Tliomas a Kernpis or Jeremy Taylor to grieve with, and con- 
sole you. Ahvays it is to books, and the spirits of gieat men 
enibaliucd in them, that you turn, for entertainment, for 
histrnction and solace — in jo}" and in sorrow, as in pros- 
perity and in adversity. 

■ — ^SniLES* 


OF STUDIES. 

Studies sei-^^e for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
To spend too iruich time m studies is sloth ; to use them too 
much for ornament is affectation : to make judgment v holly 
by their rules is the humour of a scholar. They perfect 
nature, and are perfected by expreience : for natural abilities 
are like natural plants that need pruning by studv ; and 
studies themselves do give forth directions too miicli 
at large, except they be bounded in by expeiience. Cmfty 
men contemn studies : simple men admire them ; and wise 
men use them . for they teach not their own use, hut that 
is a wisdom without them, won bv observation. Read not 
to contradict and confute ; nor to believe and take for 
granted ; nor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh 
and consider. Some books ere to be tasted, others fo be 
Bwaliowed, and soHie few to be chewed and digested : that 
is, some backs are to be read only in parts ; others to be read 
but not curiously {t, c.., attentively) ; and some few to be 
read wholly, and with diiigence and attention. Some 
books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others ; but that would be only in the less impor- 
tant arguments, and the meaner sort of l)ooks : else distilled 
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book? are, like common distilled waters, flasliy tilings* 
Reading maketh a full man * conference a ready man ; and 
writing an exact man. And, tlieiefore, if a man write 
little, lie bad need Lave a gieat memory , if iie confer little^ 
lie had need have a present wit ; and if lie read little, lie 
bad need have much cunning to seem to know what lie doth 
not. Histones make men wnse : poets, witty , ilie mathe- 
matics, sub tie ; natural philosophy, deep : morals, grave ; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend. 

— Bacon. 

% 


ANGER. 

CoNSiDsn that anger is a professed enemy to counsel ; 
it is a direct storm, in wdiicli no man can be heard to speak 
or cal 1 from wnthoiit ; for if you counsel gently you are despised, 
if you urge it, and be vehement, you provoke it more. Be care- 
fill, therefoie, to lay up beforehand a great stock of reason and 
prudent consideration, that, like a besieged town, you may 
be provided for, and be defensible from within, since you 
are not likely to be relieved from without. Anger is not 
to be suppressed but by something that is as inward 
as itself and more habitual. * * Anger is tioubled at 
everything, and every man, and every accident, and, there- 
fore, unless it be suppressed it will make a man's condition 
restless. If it proceeds from a great cause, it turii'^' to fury ; 
if from a small cause it is peevishness, and so is always either 
terrible or ildiculous. It makes a man’s body monstrous, 
deformed, and contemptible, the voice horrid, the eyes cruel, 
4 
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the face pale or fiery, the gait fierce, the speech clamorous and 
loud. It is neitiier manly nor ingenuous. It proceeds from 
softness of spirits and pusillanimity, which makes that women 
are more angry than men, sick persons more than the healthful, 
old men more than young, iinprosperous and calamitous people 
than the blessed and lortiiiiate. It is a passion fitter for flies 
and insects than i or persons professing nobleness and boimty. 
It is troublesome not only to those thar suffer it, but to them 
that behold it. . , It multiplies the evils of drunkenness, 

and makes the levities of wine to run into madness. It makes 
imiocciit jesting to be the beginning of tragedies. It turns 
friendship into hatred, it makes a man lose himself and his 
reacon, and his argument, in disputation. It turns the desires 
of knowledge into an itch of wrangling. It adds msoleiicy to 
power. It turns justice into cruelty, and ludgment into 
oppression. It changeo discipline into tediousness and Jiatred 
of liberal institution. It makes a prosperous man to be envied 
and the unfortunate to be iinpitied. It is a confluence of all 
the irregular passions , there is in it envy and sorrow, fear and 
scorn, pride and prejudice, lashness and incoiisideratioii, 
rejoicing in evil and a 'lesire to inflict it, & elf -love, impatience? 
and curiosity. And, lastly, though it be very troublesome to 
others yet it is most troublesome to him that hath it. 

' — Jeeemy Taylor. 

PEACE. 

Peace is that hariiiony in the state that health is in the 
body, » , . No kingdom can fiourisli or be at ease in which 
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iLere is no peace ; wMch only makes ineii dwell at koine, and 
enjoy the labour of their own hands, and improve all the 
advantages which the air, the climate, and the soil administers 
to them , and all which yield no comfort where there is no peace* 
God Himself reckons health the greatest blessing He can bestow 
upon mankind, and peace the greatest comfort and ornament* 
He can confer upon states, which are a multitude of men 
gathered together. They who delight most in war are so 
ashamed of it, that they pretend to desire nothing but peace— 
that their heart is set upon nothing else. When Caesar was 
^engaging all the vrorld m war, he wrote to Tiilly, There 
was nothing wort In er of an honest man than to have conten- 
tion vuth nobody.’’ It was the highest aggravation that the 
prophet could find out in the description of the greatest 
wickedness, that the way of peace they knew not ” : and 
the greatest punishment of all their crookedness and per- 
verseness vras, that '‘they should not know peace.’’ A 
greater curse cannot belall the most wicked nation than to 
be deprived of peace. There is nothing of real and substan- 
tial comfort m this world but what is the product of peace ; 
and Vvdiatsoever we may lawfully and innocently take delight 
in, is the fruit and efiect of peace. The solemn service of 
God, and performing our duty to Him in the service of regular 
devotion, which is the greatest business of our life, and in 
which we ought to take most delight, is the issue of peace* 
War breaks all that order, interrupts all that devotion, 
and even extinguishes all that zeal, which peace had kindled 
in ns ; lavs waste the dwelling-place of God as well as of man ; 
and introduces and propagates opinions and practice as much 
against heaven as against earth, and erects a deit]^ that 
delights in nothing but cruelty and blood. Are we pleased 
With the enlarged commerce and society of large and opulent 
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cities or with, tljc retired pleasures of tlie country ? Do wo 
love stately palaces, and noble bouses, or take deliglit in 
pleasant groves and woods, or {riiitlul gardens, which teacb 
and insti'iiet nature to produce and bring forth more fruits, 
and flowers, and plants, tbaii iier own store can her 

with ? All this v/e own to peace, and the dissolution of this 
peace disfigures all tins beauty, and in a short time covei'g 
and buries all this order and delight m ruin and inbbish. 
Finally, have we any content, satisfaction, and joy, in the 
conversation of each othei in the knowledge and understand-' 
ing of those arts and sciences, which more adorn inanlriml 
than all those buildings and plantations do the fields and 
grounds on which tliey stand Even this is the blessed 
efiect and legacy ot peace , and war lays our natures and 
manners as waste as our gardens and our habitations ; and 
we can as easily preserve the beauty of the one, as the integrity 
of the other under the cursed jurisdiction of drums and tium- 
pets. 

If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all 111611,'’ was one of the primitive injunctions of Chris- 
tianity, and comprehends not only particular and piivate 
men but kings and princes themselves. St Paul knew well, 

' that the peaceable inclinations and dispositions of sidyiects 
could do little good, if the sovereign princes were disposed 
to war ; but if they desire to live peaceably with tlieir neigh- 
bours, their subjects cannot but be happy. And the pie asm e 
that God himself takes in that temper needs no other mani- 
festation than the promise of our Saviour makes to those 
who contribute towards ir, in Ilis Sermon upon the Mount, 
Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God/' * . , If we had not the woeful experi- 
ence of so many hundred years, we should hardly think it 
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possible tliat nien, who pietend to embrace the gospel of 
peace, slioiild be so unconceined in tlie obligation and effects 
of it , and ndien God looks upon it as tbe greatest blessing 
He can pour down upon the heads of those who please Him 
loest and observe His commands, “ I will give peace in the 
land, and ye shall lie down, and none shall make you afraid/’ 
that men study nothing more than how to throw off and 
deprive themselves and others of this His precious bounty ; 
as if we vreie void of all natural reason, as well as without the 
alenients of religion , for nature itself disposes us to a love 
society, vdiich cannot be preserved without peace. 

— Lord Clarendon, 


THE TRUE GENTLEMEN. 

The True Gentleman is one whose nature has been 
fashioned after the highest models. It is a grand old name, 
that of Gentleman, and has been recognised as a rank and 
power in all stages of society, The Gentleman is alvcays 
the Gentleman,'’ said the old Fi’ench General to his regiment 
of Scottish gentry at Puoiisillon, 'And invariably proves 
himself such m need and m danger ” To possess this charac- 
ter is a dignity of itself, commanding the instinctive homage 
of every generous mind, and those who will not bow to titular 
rank will yet do liomage to the gentleman. His qualities 
depend not upon fashion or manners, but upon moral worth — 
not on personal possessions, but on personal qualities. The 
P>salmist briefly describes him as one "that walketh uprightly^ 
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and worketli ligliteoiisness, and speaketli tlie triitli in liis 
heart,’ ^ 

Tlie gentleman is eminently distmgmslied loi his self- 
respect. He values Ins character^- — not so imicli of it onlv as 
can be seen ot others, but as he sees it himself , having regard 
for the approval of his inward monitor. And, as he respects 
himself, so, by the same law, does he respect others Huma- 
nity is sacred in his eyes : and thence proceed pohteness and 
forbearance, kindnevss and charity. It is related of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald that, while travelling m Canada, m 
company with the Indians, he \vas shocked by the sight 
of a poor squaw tiudging along laden with her husband s 
trappings, while the chief himself wall^ed on imencunibered. 
Lord Edwaid at once relieved the squaw of her pack by 
placing it upon his own shoulders, — a beaiitiiiil instance oi 
what the French call j^olitesse de cosur — the inbred politeness 
of the true gentleman. 

The true gentleman lists a keen sense of hoiioiiiu 
scrupulously avoiding mean actions. His standard of 
probity in word and action is high. He does not shiifhe or 
prevaricate, dodge or skulk ; but is honest, upright, and 
straightforward. His law is rectitude — action in right lines. 
^When he says yes, it is a law : and he dares to say 
the valiant no at the fitting season. The gentleman will 
not be bribed ; only the low-minded and unprincipled vdll 
sell themselves to those who aie interested m buying them. 
When the upright Jonas Haiiway ofiiciatecl as cominisuonei 
in the victualling deparment, he declined to receive a present 
of any kind from a contractor ; refusing thus to be biassed in 
the performance of his public duty. A fine trait of the same 
kind is to be noted in the life of the Duke of Wellington. 
Shortly after the battle of Assaye, one morning the Prime 
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Minister of the Court of Hyderabad waited upon km for the 
purpose of privately ascertaining what territory and what 
advantages had been reserved for his master in the treaty of 
peace between the Marhatta princes and the Nizam. To 
obtain this information the minister offered the general a 
very large sum — considerably above £100,000. Looking at 
him cpaietly for a few seconds. Sir Arthur said, 'Tt appears, 
then, that you are capable of keeping a secret L' "'Yes, 
ceTtainly/' replied the minister. ''Then so am IT said the 
the English general, smiling, and bowmd the minister out. 
It was to Wellington's great honor, that though uniformly 
successful in India, and with the ]iower of earning m such 
modes as tin.", enormous wealth, he did not add a farthing to his 
fortune, and returned to England a comparatively poor man. 

Riches and rank have no necessary connection with 
gecuiiie gentlemanly qualities. The pool man may be a true 
gentleman — m spirit and in daily life. He may be honest? 
truthful, upright, polite, temperate, courageous, self-respect- 
ing, selt-helpiiig — that is, be a true gentleman. The 
poor man vutii a rich spirit is in all ways superior 
to the licli man with a poor spirit. To borrow St. Paul's 
words, the former is as ^’having nothing yet possessing all 
things," while the other, thoiiah posset-siiig all things, has 
notlnng. The former hopes everything, and fears nothing ; 
the latter hopes nothing, and fears everytkng. Only the 
poor ill spirit are really poor. He who has lost all, but 
retains his courage, cheerfulness, hope, virtue, and self-res* 
pect. IS still rich. For such a man the world is, as it were, 
held in tiusL ; Ins spirit dominating over its grosser cares he 
can still walk eiect, a true gentleman. 

Above all, the gentleman is triithfiiL He feels that 
truth is the ‘‘summit of being,'' and the soul of rectitude 
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in Iiuinaii afiairs. Lord Chesterfield declared that Truth 
made the success of a gentlemau. The Duke of Wellington, 
writing to Kellerman, on the subject of prisoners on parole, 
when opposed to that general in the Peninsula, told him that if 
there was one thing on which an English officer prided himself 
more than another, excepting his courage, it was his truth- 
fulness. '■‘When English ofificers/’ said he, 'Pave given their 
parole of honour not to escape, be ^ure they will not break it« 
Believe me -trust bo their word : the word of an English 
officer is a surer guarntee than the vigilance of 
sentineJsd’ 

r 

—-Smiles. 


THE VALUE OF TIME. 

It is not accident, that helps a man in the world so much 
o,s purpose and persistent industry. To the feeble, the sluggish 
and purposeless, the happiest accidents avail nothing — 
they pass them by, seeing no meaning in them. But 
it is astonishing how much can be accomplished if we 
are prompt to seize and improve the opportiinitjes for 
action and efiort -which are constantly presenting them- 
selves. What taught himself chemistry and mechanics while 
working at his trade of a mathematical instrument-maker, 
at the same time that he was learning German from a Swiss 
dyer. Stephenson taught himself arithmetic and mensuration 
while working as an engineman during the night shifts ; and 
when he could snatch a few moments in the intervals al| 
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meals durjiig tlie day, he woiLed his siiijis with a bit of chalk 
npcix tie sides of the colliery Avaggoiis. Dalton's industry was 
the habit of his life. He began from his boyhood, for he 
taught a lit lie village-school when he was only about twelve 
years old, — keeping the school m wiiitei, and woiking upon 
Ins father’s farm in simmier. He would sometimes urge him- 
self and eoinpamons to study by rhe stimulus of a bet, though 
bred a Quaker and on one occasion, by his satisfactory 
solution of a problem, he won as much as enable him to buy a 
winter’s store of candles. He continued Ins meteorological 
observations until a day or two before he died, — having made 
and recorded upwards of 200,000 m the course of his life. 

With perseverance the very odds and ends of time may be 
worked up into results of the greatest value. An hour in every 
day withdrawn from frivolous peisuits would, if profitably 
employed, enable a person of ordinary capacity to go far 
towards mastering a science. It would make an ignorant man 
a well -inform eel one in less than ten years. Time should not 
be allowed to pass vcithout yielding fruits, in the form of 
something learnt worthy of being known, some good principle 
cultivated, or some good habit strengthened. Dr. Mason 
Good translated Lucretius while riding in his carriage in the 
streets of London, going the round of his patients. Dr. Darwin 
composed nearly all his works in the same way while driving "" 
about in his sulkv " from house to house in the counting— 
vcr'ting down his thoughts on lictle sciaps of paper, which he 
cairied about vdth Inin f.^r the purpose. 

Hale wrote his ^ Contemplations ' while trcavelling on 
circuit. Dr. Biirnev learnt French and Italian while 
travelling on horseback from one musical pupil to another 
in the course of his profession. Kiike White learnt Greek while 
walking to and from a lawyer’s ofiiee : and we personally laiow 
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a man of eminent position wlio iearnt Latin and Freiicli wliile 
going messages as an errand-boy in the streets of Manehceter. 

— Smiles. 


IL Descriptive Reading. 

A HIGHLAND THUNDER-STORM. 

Am enormons tlinnder-uloiid had lain all day over Ben 
V/yvis, sliroiiding its summit in thick darkness, blackening 
its sides and base, vvdierever they were beheld from the sur- 
rounding country, with masses of deep shadow, and especially 
flinging down a weight of gloom upon that magnificent glen 
that bears the same name with the momitain : till now the 
afternoon was like twilight and the voice of all fclie streams was 
distinct in the breathlessness of tlie vast solilaipr hollow. 
The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, glens, and dells, 
round and about the monarch of Scottish moiniiams, had. 
during each successive hour, been expecoing the i oar tluiiidcr 
andA‘he deluge of rain; but the huge conglombratiosi of 
-••-^'Idweriiig clouds would not rend asunder, although ir was 
certain that a calm blue sky could not be restored tiL all 
that dreadful assemblage had melted away into toiTcnts, ox 
been driven off by a strong wind from the sea 

All the cattle on the hills and m the hofiov/s stood still cr 
lay down in their fear — the wild cleei sought m heids the 
shelter of the pine-covered cliffs — the raven hushed his 
hoarse croak in some grim cavern, and the eagle left tlie 
dieacliiil silence of the upper heavens. Now and then the 
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sLepherds looked from tkeir kuts^ vvliile the shadow of the 
thimder-cloxids deepened the hues of their plaids and tartans ; 
and at every creaking of the heavy branclms of the pines or 
wide-armed oaks in the solitude of their inaccessible biith- 
place, the hearts cf the lonely dwellers epiaked, and they 
lifted up their eyes to see the first wide flash — the disparting 
of the masses of darkness — and paused to hear the iongt 
ioud rattle of heaven’s artillery, shaking the foundation of 
the everlasting mountains. But all was yet silent. 

The peal came at last, and it seemed as if an earth- 
quaere had smote the silence. Not a tree — not a Idade 
of grass moved, but the blow stimnecl, it were, fhe 
heart of the solid globe. Then rvas there a low, wild, rchis- 
peiing, wading voice, as if of so many spuds, all joining 
together from every point of heaven : it died away — and 
then the rushing of ram was heard through the deikness , 
and in a few minutes down came all the mountain torrents 
in their power, and the side.^ of rdl the steeps were suddenly 
sheeted, far and wide, with waterfalls. The element of 
water was let loose to run its rejoicing race — and that of 
fire lent it illumination, whether vS weeping in fieods along 
the greet open straths, or tumbling m cataracts from ciifis 
overhanging the eagle s eyrie. 

Great rivers were suddenly flooded, and the iittle 
mountain rivulets, a few naiiutes before only silver tL reads, 
and in whose fairy basins the minnow played, weie now 
scarcely fordable to shepherds' feet. It was time for the 
strongest to take shelter, and none now would have liked 
to issue from it , for while there was real danger to life and 
limb m the many raging torrents and in the liglnning’s 
flash the imagination and the soul themselves tvere 
touched with awe in the long-iesounding glens, and beneath 
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tiie savage scowl of tlie angry sky. It was such a storm as 
becomes an era among the momitains ; and it was felt that 
before next morning fhere would bo a loss of liveSj not only 
among the beasts than perish, but among human beings 
•overtaken by the wrath of that irresistible tempest. 

^ —Pro?. Wilsox« 


THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 

(' 

The conflagration was so universab and the people so 
astonished, that from the beginning, I laiow not by what 
despondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench it ; so 
that there was nothing heard or seen but crying out and 
lamentation, running about like distracted creatnres, with- 
out at all attempting to save even their goods ; such a 
strange consternation there was upon them, so as it burned 
both in breadth and length, the churches, public halls, 
exchange, hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping 
after a prodigious manner from house to house, and street 
do streef, at great distances one fiom the other ; for the 
heat with a long set of fair and warm weather, had even 
ignited the air, and prepared the materials to conceive the 
fire, which devoured after an incredible manner, houses, 
fiirnitiire and everything. Here we saw the Thames covered 
with goods floating, all the barges and boats laden wdth 
wTat some had time and courage to save, as on the 
other the carts, etc., carrying out to the fields, which for 
many miles were strewed with movable of all sorts, and 
tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they 
.eould get away. Oh the miserable and calamitous 
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spectacle ! sucli as liaply tlie world liad ]iot seen He found™ 
ation of lb, uor be outdone till the universal conflagjutioii. 
All the bkv was of a fiery aspect, iil:o the top cf a burning 
ovc^n, the light seen above forty miles round about for many 
nights. God grant niy eyes may never behold the like, novc 
seeing above 10,000 houses all in one flame . the noise and 
cracking, and thunder oi the impetuous flames, tne shrieking 
of the women and children, the hurry of people, the fall of 
towers, houses, and churches was like a hideous storm, and 
th<^ air all about so hot and inflamed, that at last one was not 
aNe to approach it , so that they were forced to stand still 
and let the flames burn on, which they did for near two miles 
in length ancl one in breadth. The clouds of smoke wmre 
dismal, and reached, upon coinput ation, near fifty miles in 
length. Thus I felt it this afternoon burning a resemblance 
of Sodom or the last day. London was, but is no more ! 

I was not able to pass through any of the narroAv streets, 
but kept the widest : the ground and air, smoke and fiery 
vapour continued so intense, that 1115" hair was almost 
signed, and mv feet insuflerable surheatecL The bydemes 
and narrower streets were cpiite filled up with rublisli, 
nor could one have kno^vn vrhere he was but by the rums 
oi some church or hall, that had some remarkable tower 
01 pinnacle remaining. I then went towards I=^lington and 
Highgate, where one might have seen 200,000 people of all 
ranks and degrees, dispersed and lying along by their heaps 
of what they could save from the fire, deploring their loss, 
and though ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet 
not asking one penny for relief which to me appeared a 
stranger sight than any I had yet beheld. His majesty and 
Council indeed took all imaginable care for their relief, by 
proclamation for the country to come in and refresh them with 
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proYisioiis hi tlie midst of all this calamity and confusion, 
fhere was, I know not how, an alarm begun that the French 
and Dutch, with whom we are no^v in hostility, v/ere not 
only landed, but even entering the city. There was in truth 
some days before great suspicion cl these two nations joining : 
and now, that they had seen the occasion of firing the town. 
This repoifc did so terrify that on a sudden there was such an 
iipioai and tumult, that they ran from their goods, and 
taking what Aveapons they could come at, they could not 
be stopped from falling on some uf those nations AAdiom they 
casually met, wfithout sense or reason. The clamour ^nd 
peril grew so excessHe, that it made the whole court amazed, 
and they did with infinite pains and great difficult v reduce 
and appease the people, sending troops of soldiers and 
guards to cause them to retire into the fields again where 
they wmre watched all this night. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Tiieee it IS at last. The Icaig line of heavenly blue, and 
over it, far aAva.y, the vvdnte-peakedt lateen sails, and there, 
close to the rail, bejeond the sand-hills, delicate Avavclets 
are breaking for ever on a yellow beach, each m exactly the 
same place as the cure wdiich fell before. One glance sliorvs us 
children of the Atlantic that we are on a tuleless sea. 

There it n, — tlie sacred sea. The sea of all civilization, 
and almost all history, girdled by the faii'est countries m the 
world ; set there that lininan beings from all its slnnes 
migdit mingle wnth each other, and become humane — the sea of 
Egypt, of Palestine, of Greece, of Itahg of B\’'zant, of 
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Marseilles, and tliis Narbonnaise, '' more Roman than Rome 
[lerselt/'’ to which vre owe the greater part of our owii 
progress ; the sea, too, of Algeria, and Carthage, and Cvrene, 
and fnr lands now desolate, siirelv not to be desolate for ewer— 
the sea oi civilization. Not only to the Christian, nor to the 
classic scholar, but to every man to vvlioin the progiess of Ds 
race froni barbemsm tovvirds humamtv is deal, should the 
Meditenaiitmi Svca he one of the most august and piecioiis 
objects on this globe ; and the hist sight of it should inspire 
reverence and delight, as of coming home — liome to* a rich 
inheritance in which he has long believed by hearsay, but 
vchich lie sees at last vcith his owm mortal corporal eyes. 

— CrfABLES KlNGSLET, 


THE ENGLISH NATION. 

Loans and Commo?is of England 1 consider vTiat nation 
it whereof ye are, and rvheieof ye are the goyerners t 
a nation not slov; and dull, but of a cniick, ingenious 
and piercing spirit ; acute to invent, subtle and 
sinewy to discouise, not beneath the reach oi any point 
the highest that human capacity can soar to Therefore the 
studies of learning in her deepest sciences have been o aiicienR 
and so eimnent among us_ that writers of good anticaiity and 
able judgment have oeeii pursiiaded that even the school of 
Pythagoras, and the Persian wisdom, took beginning from the 
old philosophy of this island. . . . Now once again by all 

concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and 
devout men as thev daily and solemnly express their thoughts 
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God is decreeing to begin some new and great period in His 
church, even to the Tciornung ot the refoiniation itself ; 
what does Ho then but reveal Himself to His servants, and as 
His m aimer is, first to His Englishmen ? I say, as His manner 
is, first to us, thoue:h we rucark not the method ot His coimsels, 
and are iinvorthy. Behold now this vast city a city of 
refuge, the mamsion-house of Lbeity, enconipassecl and sur- 
rounded with His protection ; the shop of work ha-'h not 
there more anvils and harnmers working, to fashion out tlie 
plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of belea- 
guered truth, than there be pains and heads there, sitting by 
their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new 
notions and ideas wherewith to present as with their homage 
and their fealty, the approaching reformation : others as fast 
reading trying all things, assenting to the force of reason 
and convineement. Wha.t could a man recjuire more from a 
nation so pliant and so prone co seek after knovdedge ? What 
wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil but wise 
and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people and a 
nation of prophets, of sages, and of voithies ? We reckon 
more than five months yet to lio.rvest ; there need not be 
five weeks, hod w^e but eyes to lift up, tlie fields are white 
already, 

— Mix-ton« 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS IN THE 
NEW WORLD. 

It was on Friday morning, the 12th October, 3492, that 
Columbus first beheld the New World. As the day dav/ned 
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he saw before him a level island, several leagues in extent, 
and covered with trees like a continual orchard. Though 
apparently uncultivated, it was populous, for the inhabitants 
were seen issuing from all parts of the woods and running to 
the shore. They vere perfectly naked, and, as they stood 
gazing at the ships, appeared by their attitudes and gestures 
to be lost in astonishment. 

As he approached the shore, Columbus, vrho was disposed 
for all kinds of agreeable impressions, was delighted with the 
puiity and suavity of the atmosphere, the crystal transparency 
o^ the se3, and the extraordinary beauty of the vegetation^ 
He beheld, also, fruits of an unknown kind upon the trees 
which oveihung the shores. On landing he threw’ himself 
on his knees, kissed the earth, and returned thanks to God with 
tears of joy. His example wms follow’ed by the rest, wdiose 
hearts indeed overflowed with the same feelings of gratitude. 

The Bjatives of the island, when at the dawn of day they 
had beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had supposed 
them monsters which had issued from the deep during the 
night. They had crowded to the beach, and watched their 
movements with awful anxiety. Their veering about, 
apparently \vdthoiit effort, and the shifting and furling of 
theii sails, resembling huge wings, filled them x\ith astonish- 
ment, When they beheld their boats approach the shore, 
and a number of strange beings clad in glittering steel, or 
raiment of various colours, landing upon the beach, they fled 
in affright to the woods. Finding, however, that there W'as 
no attempt to pursue nor molest them, they graduahy 
recovered from their terror, and approached the Spaniards 
with great awm : frequently prostrating themselves on 
the earth, and making signs of adoration. During the 
ceremonies of taking possession, they remained gazing in 
5 
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tiiiiid admiration of the complexion, the bearch., the .shining 
armour, and splendid dress of the Spaniards. The admiral 
particulajly attracted their attention. Ironi his commanding 
height, lus air of authority, liis dress of seailet, and the 
deference which was paid him by his comnanions ; ah whicd? 
Bointed him out to be the commander. When they had still 
further recovered iioin their fears, they approached the 
Spaniards, touched Gheii’ beards, and examined hands 

and faces, admiring their whiteness. Colnmbns nos ]e(aied 
with their geutleiicss and confiding simplicity, and sidlered 
their scrutiny with peri eel ac<|uicseence, winnma them bv 
Ins beiiignitv. Tbey now supposed that the ships had 
sailed out of tlm crystal lirmament which bounded their 
lioiizon. or had descended from above on their ample 
wings, and Giat these marvellous beings wcie iiihaletrePi. 
of the shies 

The natives ot the island were no less object^' oi cuiiosity 
to die Spaniard-’ difleiing, as they did, from any race of 
men they lia.d ever i^een, Tlieir appearance gax'e no promise 
of either wealth or civiImaAmn, for they were entire!^ nnke.L 
and pauitecl with a variety of colours, itli some it 
confined merely to a part of the face, the nose, c>r aiound 
the e\ es with others it extended to the whole body, and g.we 
them a vahl and fantastic appearance. The r complexion 
was o[ a tawniy or copper hue, and they wmre entirely destitute 
of beards. Tlieir hair was not crisped, like the recently- 
discovered tribes of the Atdcan coast, under the bame lat itude. 
but straight and coarse, partly cut short above the eair, but 
some locks were left long behind and falling upon tlieir 
shoulders. Their features, though obscured and disfigured 
bv paint, were agreeable, they had lofty foreheads- and 
remarkably fine eyes. They were of moderate stature 
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and \\^ell-sliaped : mosA of tlioni appeared to be under thirty 
years of age. 

As Columbus supposed himself to have landed on an island 
at the extieooty of India, he called the natives b}^ the 
general apncllatioii of Indians, which was iiniveisally adopted 
b..fore the true nature ot his duscovery was known, and has 
since been extended to all the aboriginals ot the New world. 

Tile islanders were triendly and gentle. Their only 
arms weiv lances, hardened at the end by fire, or pointed 
vnth a flint, or the teeth or bone of a fish. There was no 
13^011 to he seen, nor did they appear acquainted vith its 
properties ; lor, wlien a drawm sword waas presented to them, 
they lingua rdedh' took it by the edge 

Columbus distributed among them coloured caps, 
glass beads, hawks’ bells and other trifles, such as the Portu- 
guse vreie accustomed to trade wnth among the nations 
of the gold coast of Africa. They received them eagerly, 
hiiiig the beads round their necks, and were tvonderfully 
pleased with then finery, and with the sound of the bells. 
The Spaniards remained all day on shore refreshing them- 
selves after Ihcir anxious voyage amidst the beautiful groves 
of the island , and returned on board late in the evening, 
delighted with all they had seen. 

On 'the following inormng, at break of day, the shore 
was thiongecl woth the natives : some swam off to the ships, 
others came in light barks which they called canoes, foimed 
of a single tree, hollowed, and capable of holding from one 
man to the number of forty or fifty. These they managed 
dexteiously with paddles, and. if these were ovei turned, 
swam about in the water with perfect unconcern, as if in their 
natural element, righting, their canoes with great facility, 
and baling them with calabashes. 
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They were eager to procure more toys and trinkets, 
not, apparently, from any idea of their intrinsic value, but 
because everything from the hands of the stranger possessed 
a supernatural -xdrtue in their eyes, as having been brought 
from heaven ; they even picked up fragments of glass and 
earthenware as valuable prizes. They had but few objects 
to offer in return, except parrots, of which great numbers 
were domesticated among them, and cotton yarn, of which 
they had abundance, and would exchange large balls of fi^ e 
and twenty |) 0 'Linds’ weight for the merest trifle. They 
brought also cakes of a kind of bread called cassava, which 
constituted a principal part of their food, and was afterwards 
an important article of provisions with the Spaniards, Jr 
was formed of a great root called yuca, which they cultivated 
ill fields. This they cut into small morsels, which they grated 
or scraped, and strained in a press making a broad thin 
cake, which was afterwards dried hard, and would keep 
fox a long time, being steejied in water when eaten. It 
was insipid, but nourishing, though the water strained 
from it m the preparation was a deadly poison. There 
was another kind of yuca destitute of this poisonous qiiaiity, 
which was ecoten in the root, either boiled or roasted. 

The avarice of the discoverers was quickly excited by 
the sight of small ornaments of gold, worn by some of the 
natives in their noses. These the latter gladly exchanged 
for glass beads and hawks' bells , and both parties exulted 
ill the bargain, no doubt admiring each other's sim])lieity. 
As gold, however, was an object of royal monopoly m all 
enterprises of discovery, Columbus forbade any traffic in it 
without his express sanction ; and he put the same jirohibi- 
tion on the traffic for cotton, reserving to the Crown all trade 
for it, wherever it should be found in any quantity. 
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The island appeared throiiglioiit to be well wooded, 
wdtli streams of water, and a large lake m the centre. As 
tlie boats proceeded, tlrey passed two or three villages the 
in Habitants of wkich, men as well as rvomen, ran to the 
shores, throwing themselves on the ground, lifting up their 
hands and eyes, either giving thanks to Heaven, or wor- 
slnpping the Spaniards as supernatural beings. They 
ran along parallel to the boats, calling after the Spaniards^ 
and inviting them by signs to land, otfermg them various 
iruits and vessels of vrater. Eluding, however, that the 
bo^ts continued on their course, inanv threw themselves 
into the sea and swam after them, and others followed in 
canoes. The admiral received them all with kindness^ 
giving them glass beads and other trifles, wdnch weie received 
with transport as celestial presents, for the invariable idea of 
the savages was, that the white men had come from the skies « 

In this w^ay they pursued their course, until they came 
to a small peninsula, wEich with two or three daws labour 
might be separated from the main-land and surrounded with 
water, and was therefore specified by Columbus as an excel- 
lent situation for a fortress. On this 'were six Indian cabins, 
surrounded by groves and gardens as beautiful as those of 
Castile. The sailors being -wearied wuth rowing, and the island 
not appearing to the admiial of sufficient importance to induce 
colonization, he returned to the ships, taking seven of the 
natives -with him, that they might acquire the Spanish 
language and seiwe as interpreters. 

Hamng taken m a supply of wnod and water, they left the 
island of San Salvador the same evening, the admiial being im- 
patient to airive at the wealthy country to the south, w^hiclihe 
flattered himself would prove the famous island of Cipaiigo. 

— lEVina. 
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NIGHT. 

The glorious sun is set in tlio west : tlie lugl^t-dc^^vS 
fall ; and tlie air, which was siiltiy and vipyressive, becomes 
cocL The flowers of the garden, closing their coloured 
leaves, fold themselves up and hang their lieads on the slender 
stalk, waiting the return of day. 

The birds of the grove have ceased tlieir Avaihhngs : 
they sleep on the boughs of trees, each one with his head 
behind his Avmg. The chickens cd thi farmwuai'd are gathered 
under the wing of the hen, and are at rest : the hen. id'cir 
parent, is at rest also There is no murmur of bees around 
the hive, or amongst the honeyed Avooclbines • tlie^^ have 
finished their Avork, and noAv he close in their Avaxen cells 

The sheep rest in the fields upon their solt fleeces, and 
their loud bleating no longer resounds from the lulls. Tliere 
is no sound of the voK^e of the biLsy multitude, or of childieii 
at play, or the trampling of feet, and of crowds hurrying 
to and fro. The sinitirs liamiiier is not heard upon the aiiAul : 
nor the harsh saAv of the carpenter All men are stretclied 
upon their quiet bed^ : and the infant reposes in peace and 
security on the bosom of its mother. Darkness is sipread 
OA^er the skies and darkness is upon the ground : every vve 
is shut, and eAmry hand is still. 

Who takes care of all people Achen they are sunk in 
sleep ; AA’hen they cannot defend themseWes, nor see if danger 
approaches ? There is an eye that neAoir sleeps , there is 
an eye that sees in the darkness of mgflt as well as m the 
brightest sunshine. When there no light of the sun, 
no-r of the moon ; when there is no lamp m the house nor 
any star tAvinkling through the thick clouds ; that eye sees 
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ewrwvTiciv. in places, and watches contmiially ovin* ail 
ihe families of tiie earth 

Tile ovo that sleeps not is God's . His hand is always 
stretcheJ oiiL over us. He made .deep to refTesh us when 
we ere wearv ; He made night that vre miglif simp m quiet. 
As affectionate mr-ther stills every little unise, that her 
in hint be not disturbed, as '-ho cliaws the curtains arciincl 
Its bedf, and shuts out the light from its tender' eves so God 
dravs the curtains ot darkness around us . so He makes all 
tlmigs to be hushed and stil], that Hw barge family may sleep 
in peace 

tVlien the darkness has passed away, and the beams 
of the morning sun stiike through your eye-lids begin the 
dure With prawing God, Who has taken care of you through 
the night Elovrers, when yon open again, siiread your 
leaves, and smell to his praise. Birds, when you awake. 
warble vour thanks amongst the green boughs ^ Let His 
praise be in our hearts when we lie down , let His praise be 
on 0111 bp.', when we awake. 

— BaUBAULD. 


A. NOVEMBER WALK. 

Tun farmers are busy with their later autumn tasks, 
ck)smg the work of the present year : vdiile, at the same 
time they are already looking forward to another simimer. 
There is something pleasing in these mingled labours beneath 
the waning sun of November. It is autumn, grown old 
and lingering iii the field with a kindly smde while^ they are 
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making ready for tlie young spring to come. Here a farmer 
was patcliing up barns and sbeds to shield Ins flocks ano stores 
against the winter storms. There ploughmen were guiding 
their teamvS over a broad iieldj turning up the sod for fresh 
seed, while other labourers were putting up new fences about 
a meadow which must be for months beneath Ihe snow, 
ere the yciing grass will need to be protected in its grmvth. 
Several wagons passed us loaded with pumpkins, and apples, 
and potatoes, the last crops of the farm, on the way from one 
granary to another. Thus the good man, in the late autumn 
of life, gathers cheerfully the gifts w-hich Providence bestows 
for that day, desphing no fruit of the season ; however simple 
nr homely, he receives each with thankfulness, while looking 
forwwd beyond the coming snow's, he sees another spring 
and prepares with trustful hope for that brighter season. 

Half an hour's walk upon a familiar track brouglit us 
to a gate opening into ?m old bye-road which leads over 
the hills to the little village where w^e v;ere bound ; “it was 
formerly the higlrway, but a more level trac-k has been openecK 
and this is now abandoned, or only used as a foot path. 
These lanes are charming places for a walk, there are cross 
roads about the country in every direction, but they are all 
pretty tvell travelled and it is a pleasant variety, once in a 
while, to follow a silent bye-la w" like this, which is never 
dusty and always quiet. It carried us first over a rough, 
open hill-side used as a sheep pasture, a large flock were 
nibbling upon the scraps of the summer's grass among the 
withered mulleins ; we went quietly in our wmy, but as usual, 
our approach threw the simple creatures into a panic, dib- 
turbing their noonday meal. 

Having reached the brow of a hill, we turned to enjoy 
the view : the gray meadows of the valley lay at our ieet^ 
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and cattle were feeding in many of them. At this season 
the flocks and herds hecaine a more distinct feature of the 
laiid^'cape than during the leafy luxuriance of the summer ; 
the thickets and grooes no longer conceei them, and they 
turn from the sheltered spots to seek the sunshine of the 
open fields, where their forms rise in full and warm relief 
upon the fading herbage The trees have lost nearly all their 
leaves, now scattered in russet showers about their roots^ 
while the branches are drawn m shadmwy lines by the autumn’s 
suii upon the bleached grass and Withering foliage with which 
it is strewn. The vroods are absolutely bare ; however, 
til ere are yet p catches in the forest where the warm colouring 
of October had darkened into a reddish brown ; and here and 
there a tree still throws a fuller shadow than belongs to 
winter. 

The ivaters of tlie river were gleaming through the 
bare thickets on its banks, and the pretty pool on the next 
farm looked like a cleared ark agate, dropped amid the gray 
fields. A column of smoke, using slowdy from the opposite 
hilk Cold of a W'Ood which had fallen, of trees which has seen 
their last summer The dim stubble of the old grain fields, 
and tlic darker soil of the newly-ploiighed lands, varied 
the grave November tints, while heie and there in their midst 
lay a lawn of young wheat, sending up its green blades, 
soft and fresh as though there were no w'inter in the year, 
growing more clear and iife-like as all else becomes more 
dreary- — a ray of hope on the pale brew of resignation. 

So calm and iiill of repose ^Yas the scene, that we turned 
from it unwillingly, and with as much regret as though it 
wmre still gay with the beauty of summer. 

Just beyond the brow of the hill the road enters a wood : 
here the path was thmkly strewn with fallen leaves, still 
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crisp and fiesli, rustling at every step as we moved among 
til ill. while on either side the trees ihrevv out their Inanches 
in bare Imes of giav old chestnuts, with blunt and rough 
notches : elms with graceful, waving sprav, vigoroiw ina])]es, 
with the healthful, n]>nght giowth of then tribe , the ndossy 
beech, with its friendly arms stretched out, as if to greet its 
Uf^ighboiirs , and among them all. conspicuous as ewug stood 
the dmlicate bircli. vith its alabaster-like bark and branches 
of a porphyiy colour, so strangelv diFfenmt from tlie pamnt 
stem. Every year as the foliane falls, and the trees re-appear 
in their wintry form, the eve wonders a wdnie at tln^ change,^ 
]iist as vre look twice ere ae make sure of our accjiiaintance 
in the streets, vdieii thee vaiv their wardro^^e for the season 
The very lasc flowcis aie vitlierny-i. Tlip beauLifiii 
fern of the sumuitr Jxcs m rusty patches o i -^he open hill- 
side, though within the ivoods it is fmsh and gicen We 
found only here and there a solitaiv aster, its head dioopuig 
and discoloured, sho\dng but little of the grace of a flower. 
Even the hardy little balls of the everlasting or ri.oonshinej 
as the coiintiv people call it, aie netting blight^^d and shapeles, 
while the haws on the thoin bushes the hips of the wild-rose 
and sweetbnei, aie already shrunken and faded. It is 
smigular, but the native flowers seem to wither earlicu* than 
those of the garden, many oi which belong to warmoi climates. 
It IS not uncommon to find German asters, flos Adoiin, 
hearts-ease, and a few sprigs of the monthly iioney-siickle, 
here and theie in the garden even later than this : some 
seasons tve have gathered cpiite a pretty biiiich of these 
flotvers in the fust week of December. At that time nothing 
like a blcssoni is to be found in the forest. 


— Miss Cooper. 
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IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINCxS. 

The ])Iace was woitby ol s’lcli a trial. It wa^ th*- great 
liall of William Rufus , the hall which, had resounded with 
acclamations at the inaugiiiation ol thirty Km^s : the hall 
which had witncs^ied the just sentence of Bacon and the just 
absolution of Somers : the hail where the eloquence of Strafhu'd 
had for a moment awed and melted a victorious prrtv in- 
flamed wi^h jii^t resentment : the hall vhere Charles had 
confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid courage 
which has half ledeemed his fame. Neither militarv nor 
civil pomp was vcantnig. The avenues were lined with 
grenadiers. The .streets weie kept clear bv (a-^ahw The 
peers, robed in gold and ermine, were maishalled bv the 
heralds under Garner King-at-Arms. 

The judges, in their vestments of state, attended to 
give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventv 
lords, three-fourths of the Upper House, as the Uppei rJoiise 
then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of 
assembling t(' the tribunal. The junior baron present led 
the way — Lord Heathfield. recently ennobled lor his memor- 
able defence of Gibralter against the fleets and armies of 
Fiance and Spam The long procession was closed by the 
Duke of Noifolk, Earl Marshal of the realm bv the gread 
dignitaries^ and by the brothers and sons of the King Last 
of ?dl came the Prince of "Wales, coimpicuoiis bv his fine 
perso^T and noble beanng. The grey old walls were h img with 
•scarlet. The long s^alleries were crowded by such an audi- 
ence as lia^ rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an 
orator. There weie gathered together, from all parts of a 
great, free, enlightened, and prosperous realm, grace and 
female loveliness, wit and learning, the representatives of 
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every science and of every art. There weie seated round 
the Queen the fair-haired young daughters of tbe House of 
Brunswick. There the Ambassadors of great Kings and 
Commonwealths gazed witJi admiration on a spectacle which 
no other country in the \Yoild could present. There Siddons^ 
m the pi line of her majestic beauty, looked with emotion 
on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the stage. There 
the liistoiian ol the Roman Empire thought of the days when 
Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres , and when, 
before a senate which had still some shovY of freedom, Tacitus 
thundered against the oppressor of Africa. There were 
seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the greatest 
scholar of the asre. The spectacle had allured Reynolds 
from that easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the sweet 
smiles of so many noble matrons. It had irduced Parr 
to suspend his labours in that dark and profound mine from 
which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition — a 
treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with 
injudicious and inelegant ostentation ; but still precioms^ 
massive, and splendid. There appeared the voluptuous 
charms of her to W'hom the heir of the throne had in secret 
plighted his faith. There, too was she, the beautiful mother 
of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, 
lighted up by love and music, art has rescued from the com- 
mon decay. There were the members of that brilliant society 
which quoted, criticized, and exchanged repartees, under the 
rich pcacock-hangings of Mrs. Montague. And there the 
ladies whose lips, more persuasive than those of Fox himself, 
had carried the "Westminister election against palace and 
-treasury, shone round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced 
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to tlie bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed 
not unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an 
extensive and populous country, had made laws and treaties, 
had sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. 
And ill his high place he had so borne himself, that all had 
feared him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself 
could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked 
like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person small 
and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, 
while it indicated deference to the court, indicated also habi- 
tual self-possession and self-respect ; a high and intellectual 
forehead ; a brow pensive, but not gloomy ; a mouth of in- 
flexible decision , a face pale and worn, but serene, on which 
was written, as legibly ao under the great picture m the 
council-chamber at Calcutta Mens, cequa arduis 
such was the aspect with which the great proconsul presented 
himself to his judges. 

His counsels accompanied him, men all of whom were 
afterwards raised by their talents and learning to the highest 
posts in their profession, the bold and strongminded Law, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the King’s Bench : the more 
humane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas : and Plomer who, nearly tW43nty years later, 
succe==sfully conducted in the same high court the defence 
of Lord Melville, and subsequently became Yice-Chancellor 
and Master of the Rolls, 

But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so 
much notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of 
red drapery a space had been fitted up with green benches 
and tables for the Commons. The manageis, with Burke 
at their head appeared m full dress. The collectors of gossip 
did not fail to remark that even Eox, generally so regardless 
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of hm appearance, liad paid to tLe illustrious tribunal the 
compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused 
to be one of the conductors of the impeachment , and his 
comnicinding, copious, and sonorous elocpience was wanting 
to that great master of various talents. Age and blindness 
jiad unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public prosecutor ; 
and his friend,, were left without the help of his excellent 
‘=ense, ins tact, and his urbanity But. in spite of the absence 
of these two distinguished members of the Lower House, 
the box in which the managers stood contained an array of 
speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together since the 
great age of Athenian eloquence There stood Fox and 
Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the English Hvpends. 
There vas Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art 
of adapting his reasonings and his stvle to the capacity 
cnid taste of his hearers , but in amplitude oi comprehension 
and richness of imagination siipeiior to every orator, ancieiit 
or modern There, with eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, 
appeared the finesi gentleman of the age— -lus form developed 
by every manlv exmeise — his face beaming vith intelligence 
and spirit--~the ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled 
Windham. Nor, though surrouiided by such men, did the 
youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of 
those who distinguish them&elves m life aie ‘-'till contending 
for prizes and fellowships at college, he had won for himself 
a conspicuous place m Parliament No advantage of fortune 
OI connection was wanting that could set off to the height 
Iris splendid talents and his imblemislied hoiioui. At twenty- 
thiee he had been thought worthy to be laiiked with the 
veteran statesmen who appeared as the delegates of the 
British Commons, at the bar of the British nobility. Ail 
who stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone— culprit. 
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aclvoc^Aes, accusers. To the generation ■which is now in the 
vigour of life, he is the sole represen fative of a great age 
which has passed away. But those wdio within the last 
tea ycais, have listened Avith delight, till the morning sun 
'-hone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty 
and aiuniated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to 
h.rni some estimate of the poyei'i of a race of men among 
whom he was not the foremost 

The charges and the answers ot Hastings were first 
read ihis ceremony occupied tvco whole days, and was 
i^^iideie'l k-s-' tedious than it would otherwise have been, 
bv the siiuer voice and just em]>hasis ot Cowper, the clerk 
05 rlie emmt a near rAatuni ot the amiabH poet. On the 
third de^’- Burke rose. Four sittings of the court veere 
occuiaed by Ins opening speech, vlnch v as intended to be a 
general introduction to all the charges. With an exuberance 
of thought and a splendour ot uiction winch more than 
satisfied the h ghly-raised expectation of the audience, he 
'described the cliaractm and institutions of the natives o£ 
Iimba recounted the Circumstances in which the ..Asiatic 
empire of Bn cam had originated .and set forth the coiistitii- 
ti cm of th e Com pany, and of the English Presidencies . Having 
thus attempted to communicate to lus hearers an idea of 
Eistern society, as vivid as that wdiieh existed in lus own 
mind, he proceeded to arraign the admimstration ot Hastings, 
as systematically conducted in defiance of morality and public 
law. The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted 
expiessions ot uiiw'onted admiration even from the stern 
and liostde Chancellor, and, for a moment, seemed to pierce 
even the resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies m the 
galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of elocpuence, excited 
by the solemndy of the occasion, anci perhaps not unwilling to 
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display their taste and sensibility, were in a state of iiii- 
controllable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled out ; smell- 
ing bottles were handed round : hysterical sobs and screams 
were lieard ; and Mrs. Sheridan wms earned out iu a fit. At 
length the orator concluded. Raising his voice till the old 
arches of Irish oak resounded — therefore A said he, 'iiath 
it With all confidence been ordered by the Commons of Great 
Britain, that I impeach Wa-rren Hastings of high crimes 
and misdemeanours. I impeach him in the name of the 
Commons House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed, 
I impeach him in the name of the English nation, whm^e 
ancient honour he has sullied. I impeach him in the name 
of the people of India, w^'hose rights he has trodden under 
foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert. Lastly, 
in the name of human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, 
ill the name of every age, in the name ot every rank, I impeach 
the common enemy and oppressor ol: ail !*’ 

—Macaulay, 


FIRST VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 

Saturdaij, September, 3. 

At ten o'clock we set off — we two in the barouche — 
all the others following for Echnhurgh. We drove in under 
Arthurs Seat, where the crowd began to be very great, and 
here the Guard of Royal Archers met us ; Lord Elcho walking 
near me, and the Duke of Roxburgh and Sir, J. Hope on 
Albert’s side. We passed by Hohjrood ChaiJel, which is 
Tery old and full of interest, Holyrood Palace, a royal-lcoking 
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old place. The procession moved through the Old Toivn 
up the H'tgJi Street, which a most extraordinary street from 
the immense height of the houses, most of them being eleven 
stories high, and different families living in each storey, 
Everv window was crammed full of people. They showed 
us Kito'cs Hoitbe, a curious old building, as is also the Regent 
Murray's House, which is m perfect preservation. In the 
Old Toiiu the High Church, and St. Paul's in the ]S/ew Toiin, 
are verv fine buildings. At the barrier, the Provost presented 
us with the keys. 

Tlie gills of the Oiphan Asylum, and the Trades in 
ol3 costumes, were on a platform. Further on was the 
Neuj CIudcIk to which — stremge to say, as the church is 
nearly finished — they were going to lay the foundation 
stone We at length reached the Castle, to the top of which 
walked. 

The view from both batteries is splendid, like a pano- 
rama in extent. We saw from them Henofs Hospital, a 
beautiful old building, founded, m the time of James, b}" 
a goldsmith and jeweller, whom Sir Walter Scott has made 
famous m his Fortunes of Nigel. After fins, we got again 
into the carriages and proceeded m the same wa.y as befoie 
the pressure of the crowd being ]*eally quite alarming ; and 
both I and Albert were cj[uite terrified for the Archers €4uard. 
who had verv hard work of it ; hut were of the greatest use. 
They all carry a bow m one hand, and have their arrows 
stuck through their belts. 

Unfortunately, as soon as we were out of Edinburgh, 
it began to ram, and continued raining the wrhole after- 
noon Without interruption. We reached Dalmeny, Lord 
Rosebery's at t\To o'clock. The park is beautiful, with 
the trees growing down to the sea. It commands a very 
6 
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fine view of the Forth, the Isle of may, the Bass Rock, and 
of Edinburgh ; bat the mist rendered it almobt impossible 
to see anything. The grounds are very extensive, being hill 
and dale and wood. Tlie house is quite modern ; Lord 
Rosebery built it, and it is very pretty and comfortable. 
We lunched there. The Roseberys were all civility and 
attention. We left them about half-past three, and pro- 
ceeded home through Leith, 

The view of Edinburgh from the road before you enter 
Leith IS quite enchanting ; it is, as Albert said, ‘ fairv-hke,' 
and what you would only imagine as a thing to dream of, 
or to see in a picture. There was that beautiful large town, 
all of stone (no mingled colours of brick to mar it), with the 
bold Castle on one side, and the Gallon Hill on the other 

? 

with those high sharp hills of Arthurs Seat and Scihshury 
Crags towering above all, and making the finest, boldest 
background imaginable. Albert said he felt sure the Acro- 
polis could not be finer ; and I hear they sometimes call 
Edinburgh ' the modern Athens: The Archers Guard met 
us again at Leith which is not a pretty town. 

The people were most enthusiastic, and the crowd 
very great. The Porters all mounted, with curious Scotch 
caps, and their horses decorated with flowers, had a very 
singular effect ; but the fishwomen a, re the most striking- 
looking people, and are generally young and prett}" women — - 
very clean and very dutch-looking, with their white caps 
and bright-coloured petticoats. They never marry out of 
their class. 

At six we returned well tired. 
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LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 




We Lad a long three hours’ drive ; it was six o’clock 
when we got into the carriage. We were soon out of the 
wood, and came upon the BadenocJi road— passing close 
by Kinrara, but unfortunately not through it, which we 
ought to have done. It was very beautiful — fine wooded 
hills — the high Cairngorm range, and Ben Mvicli Dliniy 
unfortunately much obscured by the mist on the top — and 
the broad Spey flowing in the valley, with cultivated flelds 
ap.d fine trees below. Most striking, however, on our wFole 
long journey was the utter, and to me very refreshing 
solitude. Hardly a habitation 1 and hardly meeting a soul 1 
It gradually grew dark. We stopped at a small half -war 
house for the horses to take some water , and the few people 
about stared vacantly at the two simple vehicles. 

The mountains gradually disappeared, — the evening 
was mild, with a few drops of ram. On and on we went,, 
till at length we saw lights, and drove through a long and 
straggling ' town,’ and turned down a small court to the 
door of the inn. Here we got out quickly — Lady Church- 
hill and General Grey not ivaiting for us. We went up 
a small staircase, and were shown to our bed-room at the 
top of it — very small, but clean — with a large four-post 
bed which nearly filled the whole room. Opposite was the 
drawung and dining-room in one — very tidy and well -sized. 
Then came the room where Albert dressed, which w^as very 
small. The two maids (Jane Shackle was with me) had 
driven over by another road in the waggonette, Stewait 
driving them. Made ourselves ' clean and tidy,’ and them 
sat down to our dinner. Grant and Brown were to have 
\yaited on us, but were ‘ bashful ’ and did not. A ringletted 
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woman did everything ; and, when dinner was over, remov- 
ed tLe cloth and placed the bottle of wine (our own which 
we had brought) on the table with the glasses, which was 
the old English fashion. The dinner was very fair, and 
all very clean • — soup, ‘ hodge-podge,' mutton-broth with 
vegetables, which I did not much relish, fowl with white 
sauce, good roast lamb, very good potatoes, besides one or 
two other dishes, which I did not taste, ending with a good 
tart of cranberries. After dinner, I tried to write part 
of this account (but the tallang round me confused me), 
while Albert played at ' patience,' Then went away, t^'^ 
begin undressing, and it was about half-past eleven when 
we got to bed. 


FIRST VISIT TO IRELAND. 

As we approached the city we saw people streaming in, 
on foot, on horseback, and many in jaunting-cars. When 
we reached Cork the ' Fairy ’ again lay alongside, and we 
received all the addresses : first from the Mayor and Coi- 
poration (I knighted the Mayor immediately afterwards )5 
then from the Protestant Bishop and clergy ; from the 
Roman Catholic Bishop and clorgy ; from the Loid-Lieu- 
tenant ot the country, the Sheriffs, and others. The two 
Judges, who were holding their courts, also came on board 
in their robes. After all this was over we landed, and walked 
some few pacevS on to where Lord Bandon's carriage was 
ready to receive us. The ladies went with us, and Lord 
Bandon and the General rode on each side of the carnage. 
The Mayor preceded us, and many (Lord Listowel among 
the number), followed on horseback or in carriages. The 
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12th liancers escorted us, and the Pensioners and Infantry 
lined the streets. 

T cannot describe orr route, but it will suffice to say 
that it took two hours , that we drove through the prin- 
cipal streers ; twice through some of them . that they were 
densely crowded, decorated with flowers and triumphal 
arches , that the heat and dust were great , that we passed 
bv the new Collegj which is building — one of the four which 
are ordered by Act of Parliament : that our reception w^'as 
most enthusiastic ; and that everything went off to perfec- 
tion and was very welharranged. Coih is not at ail like an 
English town, and looks rather foreign. The crowd is a 
noisy, excitable, but very good-humoured one, running 
and pushing about, and laughing, talking, and shrieking. 
The beauty of the woman is very remarkable, and struck 
us much ; such beautiful dark eyes and hair, and such fine 
teeth , almost every third woman was pretty, and some re« 
inarkably so. They wear no bonnets, and generally long blue 
cloaks . the men are very poorly, often raggedly dressed : 
and many wear blue coats and short breeches vnth blue 
stockings. 

We re-embarked ab the same place and returned just 
as tee came. 

— Queen Viotoeia. 


III. Science Readings. 

OF OUR EARTH. 

The planet which we inhabit has its peculiar privileges 
beyond the rest that depend upon the Sun for their supports 
Less distant from the great luminary than Saturn, Jupiter^ 
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and Mars ; less percLed than Venus and Meicuryj winch are 
more near to the violence of his power , the Earth seems in 
a peculiar manner to share the bounty of the Creator : it is 
not therefore without reason, that men consider themselves 
as the favoured objects of his providence and regard. 

Beside that motion round the Sun, the circuit of which 
is performed in a year, the Earth has another upon its own 
axis, which it performs in twenty-four hours. Thus, like 
a chariot- wheel, it has a compound motion ; foi, while it 
goes forward on it'^ journe}^ it is still turning upon irs own 
centre. From the first of these two causes, the progression 
forward, arise the grateful vicissitudes of the seasons , 
from the second, the rotation on the axis, that of day an6 
night. Both motions cause the fall of bodies towards the 
centre ot the Earth. 

The r«)tundity of the Earth may be proved from the 
phenomenon exhibited by two ships meeting at sea ; the 
summits of the masts of each are the first parts discovered 
by both, the under parts being hidden by the convexity 
of the globe, which rises between them. 

The Earth is ninety-five millions of miles from the Sun, 
and it moves round the Sun in three hundred and sixty- 
five days five hours and forty-nine minutes. It travels in 
This annual orbit at the rate of 68.000 miles an hour : which 
motion, though 140 times as swift as that of a cannonbalL 
is little more than half the velocity of the planet Merciiiy 
in his Dibit. 

As the Earth receives light and motion from the Sim, 
so it derives much of its w^armth and power of vegetation 
'from the same source. But the difierent parts of the Earth 
^partcike of these advantages in very different proportions, 
.and the extremes of our globe seem equally unfitted for 
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the comforts and conveniences of life. The imagination 
may find an awful pleasure in contemplating the frightful 
precipices of Greenland, or the luxurious verdure of Africa, 
yet true happiness can be iound only in the more moderate 
climates, where the gifts of Nature may he enjo3^ed vdthout 
inclining danger in obtaining them. 

When we take slight survey oi the surface of our globe, 
a thousand objects offer themselves, which, though long 
known, still demand oiir attention. The most obvious 
beauty is the verdant covering of the earth, formed by a 
ha’lipy mixture of herbs and trees of various magnitudes 
and uses The more awful anc^ magnificent objects are, 
the mountain rising above the clouds ; the wide-spread 
river increasing as it runs, and losing itself at last in the 
ocean ; and the mighty ocean, spreading its immense sheet 
of waters over one -half of the globe, swelling and subsiding 
at veil-known intervals, and forming a communication 
between the most distant parts of the earth. We are next 
piesented with tke great irregularities of nature the burning 
mountain, the unfathomable cavern, the headlong cataract, 
and the rapid whirl pjool. 

If we descend below the surface of the globe .we perceive 
the earth lying in legular beds or strata, placed one over 
another like the leaves of a book, or the coats of an onion. 
Above it we find a transparent atmosphere, that turns with 
its motion, and suiTounds it on every side. To this atmos- 
phere we are indebted for the twilight, that softens the 
transition from broad dav to total darkness : the genial 
showers that promote vegetation ; and the coolling breezes 
that contribute to our health and comfort. 


• — Axoxywous. 
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BRIEF SURVEY OF THE INFINITE 
UNIVERSE, 

Wheist the shades of night have spread their veil over 
the plains, the firmament manifests to our view its gran- 
deur and its riches The sparkling points with which it 
is studded, are so many suns suspended by the Almighty 
in the immensity of space, to the worlds which roll around 
them. 

'' The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showTth his handiwork ’ The royal poet, who er:- 
pressed himself vritli such ioftiness of sentiment, was not 
aware that the stars which he contemplated were in reality 
suns. He anticipated these times , and first sung tliat 
majestic hymn which future and more enlightened a.ges 
should chant forth in praise to the Founder of woilds. 

The assemblage of these vast bodies is dimded into 
different systems, the number of which probably surpasses 
the grains of sand which the sea casts on its shores. 

Eacli system has at its cenire of motion, a star, or sim, 
which shines by its native inherent light , and round whmh 
several orders of opacpae globes revolve, reflecting, with 
more or less brilliancy, the light they borrow from it, and 
which renders them visible. 

From what we know of our own system, it mav be 
reasonably concluded, that all the rest are with equal wisdom 
contrived, situated, and provided with accommodations 
for rational inhabitants. Let us therefore take a survey 
of the system to which we belong, the only one accessible 
to us ; and thence we shall be the better enaWed to judge 
of the nature and end of the other systems of the universe. 

Those globes wTich w’-e perceive as wandering among 
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the Leavenly Lost, are the planets The primary or prin- 
cipal ones have the Sun tor the common centre oi their 
periodical revolution , while the otheiv., which are called 
secondariet- , or moons, move round their primaries, accom- 
pany] ng them as satellites in their annual revolution 

The Earth has one satellite^ Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
and the newdy-discovered planet Herschel six , Saturn has 
besides a luminous and beautiful ring 

We know that our solar system consists of twenty-nine 
planetary bodies : we are not certain but there may be more. 
Their number has been considerably augmented to us since 
the invention of telescopes , and by mom ppifect instruments, 
and more accurate observers, may be further incieasecl : 
the discovery of the planet Herschel may be regarded as a 
happy presage of future success 

Modern astronomy has not only enriched our heavens 
with neve planets, but has also enlarged the boimdanes of 
the sular system. The Comets, wEich, from then fallacious 
appearance, their tail, their beard, the diversity of their 
directions, and their sudden appearance and disappearance^ 
have been considered as meteors, are found to be a species 
of plaiieteny bodies thtir long routes are now calculated 
by astronomers, who can foretell their distant return, deter- 
mine their place, and account ior their irregularities. Many 
of these bodies at present acknowledge the empire of our 
Sun, though the orbits tht^y trace round him are so excensive,- 
that ages are necessary for the completion of a revolution. 

In a word, it is from modern astronomy v^e learn that 
the stars axe innumerable , and that the constellations, in 
which the ancients reckoned but a few, are now known to 
contain thousands. The heavens of Thales and Hipparchus 
were very poor, when compared to those of later astrono- 
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mers, of Tycho Brahe^ Elam stead, Halley, and Herschel. 
The diameter of the great orbit which our Earth describes, 
is more than 190 millions of miles , yet this vast extent 
vanishes into iiothins:, and becomes a mere point, when 
the astronomer wishes to use it as a measure to ascertain 
the dist ance of the fixed stars 

How great then must be the real bulk of these lumi- 
naries, which aie perceptible by us at such an enormous 
distance. The Sun ir about a million times greater than 
the Earth, and more than 500 times greater than all the 
planets taken together. If the stars be suns, as we have 
ever}’ reason to suppose, they may either he equal to cr 
exceed it ni sme 

Proud and ignorant mortal ! lift up now thiiit eyes to 
heaven, and answer me. If one of those luminaries which 
adorn the starry heaven, should be taken away, would thy 
nights become darker ? Say not then that the stars are 
made for thee : that it is for thee that the firmament glitters 
with eifuigent brightness : feeble mortal ! thou wast not 
the sole object of the libeial bounties of the Creator, when 
he appointed Sirius, and encompassed it with worlds ! 


— Bonnet. 


THE COMMUNITY OF ANTS. 

Thetb habitation is a wonderful building, and consists 
of numerous balls, chambers, and passages, though outside 
it appears nothing more than a little heap of earth, of which 
substance indeed it is formed. The earth they use is mois- 
tened with rain or dew, and their mode of bmkbng is to 
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scrape a little gram from the ground, with their teeth, and 
then to knead and mould it, patting it down with their 
feet An ant-hill contains sometimes twenty stories above 
ground, and as many under-ground ; each divided into 
apartments of different sizes, with arched ceilings, supported 
by little walls or pillars. When the sun renders the upper 
part too hot, they carrv their young to the bottom of the ant- 
hill, and in rainv weathei, when the ground-floor is unfit 
to live m, they all remove to the higher stories One kind, 
caJled '/rood-ants, cover their nests with a roof-like thatch ; 
it^is made of stems of withered grass and straws In the 
morning they take down part of this, so as to make openings 
to go 111 and out at , and every night they shut and bar them 
up, as we do the doors and wmdoivs of our houses. Some 
ants live m trees, where they form rooms and passages, by 
gnawing out the wood. 

Ants of all kinds live in families : and all however that 
are born m a nest do not remain in it Vast swarms may 
be seen in the summer, furnished with wings, and assembling 
in order to leave their home for ever. They are sometimes 
so numerous as to look a dark cloud floating in the air, and 
if many did not perish, they would become very troublesome 
to us The greater part of this flying ants are either eaten 
up by birds, or fall into the water, and become the prey 
nf fish. Those wEicli escape through all these dangers, build 
themselves each a small house, which is soon filled and en- 
larged by their offspring, until m time it grows into a populous 
city And what do you think becomes of the wings, with 
which I told you each of these ants wms furnished ? They 
were intended by Providence only to serve the purpose 
we have mentioned, and as soon as they have carried her to 
a convenient place, m which to found her colony, the ant 
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pulls them off herself, and thus is secured from all temptation 
to wander from her home. These ample wmgs were her 
chief ornament, but t&ey wmuld be a hindrance m the great 
work she has to perform, and they are sacrificed without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

If you have ever seen an ant-hill disturbed, you must 
have observed how anxious all the inhabitants seemed about 
a number of wHite substances, something like grains of 
wheat , how they seized them in their mouths, and tried to 
carry them into a place of safety, instead of providing for 
their own escape. These little burdens, which thev consider 
so precious, are the young of the nest , nor is their affectmn 
confined to them. When one of their companions is hurt, 
they anoint the wounded part with a drop of fluid from their 
mouth , if a load m too heavy for one, another ant will soon 
come, and ease it of part of the weight , and if one is attacked^ 
all will hasten to defend it. They are always ready to pro- 
mote each other’s welfare, and to share with the absent any 
good thing they may obtain. They even seem to rejoice 
at meeting, after they have been separated • when some ants 
which had been taken away four months before, were restor- 
ed to a nest, the others caressed them with their antenna;, 
or little horns, for so they make one another undeistand ,as 
the bees do, and admitted them into the family again 

There is one most extraordinary circumstance lespectmg 
ants, which I must now” tell you. You wall smile at the idea 
of their having cows, yet it is quite true that they keep certain 
insects, from which they draw a sw^eet liquid, m the same 
manner as w'e obtain milk from the cows, and they even make 
a property of them. If any stranger-ants attempt to cimib 
the branch of a tree, or the stalk of a plant,^ where they keep 
their herds, those who consider themselves the rightful 
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owners, drive them away, and may be seen running about 
in a great bustle. Sometimes they build a little wall round the 
place where these cattle are, and so keep them safe m a 
kind of pen. Some kinds, choosing to have them still more 
within reach, carry large herds of these insect-cows to their 
nest, and let them feed on the grass and stalks round which 
it is built They take as much care of these creatures’ eggs, 
as of their own, put them in a place of safety when the nest 
is attacked, and carry them m the same manner into the 
sun ; that by their being In-tehed early, there may be a good 
supply ot this nourishmg food. 

Ants are remarkable for courage. Though so small, 
they nev^r fear to face any danger, but immediately turn 
round and prepare to bite, and to shoot their poison into 
the wound. They sometimes hx themselves so obstinately 
to the object of their attack that they will sooner be torn 
limb from limb than let ao theii hold ; and man himself 
strikes no terror into them. 

The^e tmv nations, so well armed and courageous, are 
not always at peace with their neighbours. A square foot 
of eaith is to them a kingdom their droves of insect-cattle 
are as valuable to them as our flocks and herds are to us : 
and the body oi a fly, or a bittle. is a most valuable possession. 
'No wonder then if wmrs and c{uaiTeIs aiise. Myriads may 
sometimes be ^een pouring forth from two rival cities, anrl 
meeting half way between their respective habitations j 
nquollmg, in numbers, the armies, of tveo mighty empires. 
Though they do not cover a space larger than two or three 
square feet, yet they present a spectacle exactly like that of a 
held of battle where men aie the combatants. Thousands 
are to be seen struggling together, shooting poison at one 
another, which fills the air 'with a strong odour, and is as 
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destructive to them as gunpowder is to us. Thousands 
of the dead and mangled strew the ground, while others 
are led away as prisoners . and crowds are seen hastening 
to reinforce the contending armies. 

How the ants know those of th^nr own party, it is im- 
possible to say, as they are generally of the same kind, and 
appear to us to be all alike in make, colour, and scent They 
are not distinguished, as human soldiers are, by diherent- 
coloured uniforms, yet it very rarely happens that two of one 
side attack each other : and if, by chance, they do, the mistake 
is presently found out, and they make friends directly. 
When night comes on each party returns to its own city, 
but the next morning the battle is resumed with fresh fury, 
until at length a rainy season separates them, and the cjuarrel 
is forgotten. 

-Ants not only fight pitched battles, as we have seen 
above, they also besiege neighbouring cities, and take them 
by storm. The object they have in view is a most extra- 
ordinary one, and could hardly have been believed, if it 
had not been observed, and related, by so many people. 
The ants we are now going to speak of are warlike and power- 
ful, but not industrious like most other kinds. In order 
that they may have slaves to do their work for them, they 
attack the nest of a dark- coloured kind, called negroants^ 
and carry oE their young. To these, when they are grown 
up, all the labour is left ; they build and repair then common 
dwelling, collect food, attend to the young, and even feed 
their masters, and carry them about the nest. Every year 
the light-coloured ants add to the number of their slaves. 
At the season vrhen there is a proper supply of workers in the 
negro ant-hills, they send out spies into the neighbourhood 
and prepare for marching. On the return of these spies 
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the sic^nal is made, by touching one another ^vith their ant- 
ennfe, and they then set out to attack the negio city. Their 
way of marching is singular , eight or ten ants march first, 
and these continually wheel round and join the rest of the 
army, while others succeed to their station. 

As soon as the guards of the city perceive the enemy 
coming, they dart upon them with the utmost fury, and 
crowds pour forth to assist , but the besieging party rush 
on, and drive them back, until they retreat in the lowest 
storey Numbers enter with them at the gates , -while others 
make a breach m the vralls, through which the conquerors 
march in. Presently they all come out, each carrying a 
young ant, which has been seized in spite of its anxious 
guardians : and thus they return in triumph with their spo]L 
It IS a curious sight to behold their slaves, coming out of the 
nest to meet them, conducting the young prisoners in, bring- 
ing food to the warriors, and caressing them, as if they 
joiced at their return. These on their parts are much attached 
to their faithful servants, and when the nest is attached by 
other ants, their first care is to carry them into a place of 
safety. Having been taken when they \vere quite young, 
they do not feel the change, and are quite as happy as they 
would have been among their own nation, where they would 
have had the same tasks to perform. 

[Insects and their habitat ions,} 


STRUCTURE OF THE HUjHAN BODY. 

The contrivance of the human frame is made with 
such proportion and exactness, as conduce the most to its 
comeliness and service. For instance: we have a system 
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AFFECTION AND SAGACITA^ OF ANIMALS. 

A rvE:vrAiiKABLE mixture of sagacity and instinct oecuriod 
to me one day, as my people were puli mg off tlie lining of 
a liot-bed, iii order to add some fresh dimg From 1he 
side of tins bed leaped, with great agility, an annual that 
made a most grotescpie hgiire ; nor was it withoiil: greax 
difficulty that it could be taken : when it proved to be a, 
large white -bellied field-mouse, with three or fom young 
clinging to her teats by their mouths and feet It was 
amazing, that the desultory and rapid motions of the daui 
.should not have obliged her litter to cpiit then hold, especially 
when they were so young as to be both naked and blind. 

To these instances of tender attachment, manv moie 
might be added by those who are observant of nature. 

That there is also a wonderful spirit of sociability iu 
the brute creation, the congregating of gregarious birds 
in the winter is a remarkable instance. Many horses, though 
quiet in company, will not stay one minute m a field by 
themselves : the strongest fences cannot restrain them. 
My neighbour A horse will not only stay by himself abroad, 
but will not bear to be left alone in a strange stable without 
disco veiing the utmost impatience, and endeavouring to 
break the rack and manger with his fore feet. He has been 
knoven to leap out of a stable window after compaiiv , and 
yet, ill other respect, is lemaikably quiet. Oxen and cows 
will not fatten in solitude, but will neglect the finest pastine 
that IS not reconiinended by society. It would be needle.'t.s 
to instance in sheep, vchich constantly flock together 

But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals 
of the same species , for I know a doe, still alive, that was 
brought up from a little fawn, with a dair}' of cows . with 
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tLem it goes to the field, and with them it returns to the 
yard. The dogs of the house take no notice of this deer 
being used to her , but, if strange dogs come by. a chase 
ensues while the master smiles to see his tavoiinte securely 
leading her pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she 
retuins to the cows, \yIio, with fierce lowings and menacing 
lionis, drive the assailants quire out of the pasture. 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not always 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship. For a 
ceiv mtelligent and observant person has assured mej that 
in the toriner pait of his life, keeping but one horse, he hap- 
pened also to have but one solitary hen. These two incon- 
gruous animals spent much of their time together in a lonely 
orchaid, where they saw no creature but each other. By 
degiees, an apparent regard began to take place between, 
these two sequestered mdividiials. The fowl would aj^proacli 
the (piadriiped with notes of complacency, rubbing herself 
gently his legs , while the horse vrould look down with satis« 
faction, and move with the greatest caution and circumspec- 
tion, lest lie should trample on his diminutive companion* 
Thus, by mutual good offices, each seemed to console the 
^acaiit hours of the other, 

• — Gilbert Whitf, 


IV. Historical and Biographical Readings* 

ALARIC AT THE GATES OF ROME. 

The last resource of the Eornans was in the clemency 
or at least in the moderation, of the king of the Goths, The 
senate, who m this emergency assumed the supreme poweij 
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of government, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate 
with the enemy This important trust Avas delegated to' 
Basil ms, a senator, of Spanash extraction, and ajjnadi^ cony- 
picuous in the administration of provinces and to Jolin, the 
first tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarlv qualified 
by his dexterity in business as well as by liis iormci intimacv 
with the Gothic pimce 'When they were introduced into 
his presence, thev deleared, peiliaps m a more loft^^ ‘^tvle 
than became their abject eoiidition^ that the Eomaiis were 
resolved to maintain their dignity, either m peace or war ' 
and that, if Alanc refused them a fair and honourable capi-^ 
tuktion, he might sound his ti’iimpets. and prepare to give 
battle to an innumerable people, exercised in aims and 
animated by despair “The thicker the hay, the easier it is 
mowed,'* was the concise reply of the Barbarian . and this 
rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud and insulting 
laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces of an 
nnwaiiike populace, enervated by luxury before they vx're 
emaciated by famine. He then condescended to fix the 
ransom, which he vcould accejit as the price of his retreat 
from the Avails of Home . all the gold and silver m rhc city. 
AA^ethei it AA^ere the property of the state or ot mdiAndiials: 
all the rich and precious moA^eables , and all the slaves aaBo 
could jirove their title to the name of Barba t lans The 
ministers of the senate presumed to ask, m a modest and 
suppliant tone, “If such, O king ^ are your demands, AAfiiat 
do you iuteiid to leave us ^ Your LiAms," replied the 
haughty conquerer : they trembled and retired. Yet, before 
they retired, a slioii suspension ot arms Aims granted, vlucb 
allowed some time for a more temperate negotiation The 
stem feature of Alaric were insensibly relaxed ; he abated 
much of the rigour of his terms : and at length consented to 
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raise tlie ^lege, on the immediate payment of five thousand 
pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds of silver, of four 
thousand robes of silk of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet 
cloth, and of three thousand pounds vceight of pepper. But 
the public tieasury was exhausted , the annual rents ot the 
great estates in Italy and the provinces were intercepted 
by the calamities of war : the gold and gems had been ex- 
changed during the famine for the vilest sustenance , the 
hoards of secret wealth were still concealed by the obstinacy 
ot avarice and some remams of consecrated spoils afforded 
the only resources that could avert the impending ruin of the 

Vity 

— Edward Gibbcxu 


DESTRUCTION OP THE ALEXANDRIAN 
LIBRARY. 

The Alexandrian Library was the most celebrated m 
the world It was founded by Ptolemy ^Sote^, in the new 
City ol Alexandria, who assumed the sovereignty of Egypt 
on the death of Alexander, and augmented by his successors 
till it contained seven hundred thousand volumes. kVlien 
Alexandria veas besieged by Julius Caesar, one part of itj 
with lour hundred thousand volumes, was burned to ashes. 
Cleopatia added to the remainder two hundred thousand 
\'o] limes from the Pergamean library given her by Mark 
Antony ; and subsequent additions made it more numerous 
than before Duimg the revolution in the decline of the 
Roman empire it was often plundered, and again lepleiii- 
shed with books. 
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When Alexandria was taken by the Mohamniedans, 
Amroii, their commander, found there one Philoponus, a 
learned man ; and as Amrou was a lover of letters, the con- 
Tersation of Philoponns highly delighted him On a certani 
day when they were together, Philoponns said to Amroii 
have visited all the repositories or public warehouses 
in Alexandria, and yon have sealed up things of every sort 
that are to be found in them As to those things that may 
be useful to you, I presume to say nothing but as to thingv- 
of no service to you, some of them perhaps may he more 
mutable to me/' 

And what is it that you want ? said Amrou. — The phi- 
losophical books, replied Philoponus, preserved m therowat 
libraries. — This, said Amrou, is a request upon which 1 camio. 
decide. You desire a thing whereon I dare issue no orders! 
till I have leave fiom Omar, the commander of the faithiul 

Letters were immediately wnitten to Omar by Am mu, 
informing him of what Philoponus had requested • and an 
answer "was returned by Omar to th^ followung purport 
*'As to the books of wdiich you have made mention, if there 
be 111 them ivhat accords with the hook of God," meaning 
the Koran, '^there is. wnth them the book of God all that is 
sufficient. But if there be any thing in them repugnant 
to that book, ive in no respect want them I command 
you, therefore, to order them all to be destroyed '' 

Amrou, upon this, ordered them to be dispersed through 
the baths of Alexandria, and to be there burnt in making 
the baths worm. By this means, in the space of six moiitin 
they wmre all consumed. 

Thus ended the celebrated Alexandrian library , and 
thus began, if it did not begin sooner, the age of barbarism 
and ignorance, — Hahkis* 
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THE PRIMITIVE AEA'ANS 

Thees was a time when the fathers of the Aryan race, 
that noble race to which wm ourselves belong, which has 
since been iivided into Greeks and Eomans, Celts and slaves- 
on one side, and Indians and Persians on the other, invoked 
with the same names the gods of the sky, and the air. and the 
earth, the gods whose real presence was felt in the thunder 
and the storm and the rain, whose abode wms looked for in 
the clouds on the inaccessible crests of the mountains, — 
but chi eh V the god, wdio was seen and yet not seen in the snn. 
who Wcus levealed every morning m the brightness of the 
dawm, and who himself revealed, far away in the golden 
East, that niiimte Beyond, for which human language has 
no naane. human thoiiHit no form, but which the eve of faith 
perceives, and after fashioning it into endless ideal shapes^ 
and endowing it with all that is most beaiitiiul iii poetry, 
most choice in art. most sublime in philosophy, calls it — GocL 
The names of these ancient Aryan gods, such as the 
poor vocabulary of man could suppbu were the same among 
the Saxons wdiom Chailemagne converted, and among the 
poets of India, whose sacred songs have been preserved to 
us, as b^^ a miracle, in the hymns of the Veda 

111 this panorama, which a comparative study of the 
ancient I'cligmiis of mankind has enabled us to construe tj 
we can still see the Aryan worshippers, breaking up from 
their common centre, and dividing into two branches, the 
North -Mestern and the South-Eastern. 

The former marched towards the home of the setting 
sun, till they had reached that small peninsula which we 
now call Europe, and wEicli became the stage of what we 
are apt to call the history of the whole world. 
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The latter, the South-EaBtem branch, set out to discover 
the home of the using sun, till they reached then' cart Id v 
paradise in the valleys of the land of the Five Rivers, aiuh 
further still, along the shores of the Ganges and the Jainnah® 
Though these South-Eastern Aryans are seldom mentioned 
in our Histones of the Avorld, Ave should bear in mmd that 
India alone has more inhabitants at the present moment 
than the whole of Europe, 


— Max Mullcu. 


THE DEVASTATION OE THE CARNATIC 

ITydek Ali became at length so confident of Ins forctv 
so collected m his might, that he made no secret wiiaiso- 
eA^er of his dreadful resolution Having teimmated his 
disj)utes AAuth eA^ery enemy, and eA'^ery riAml. aa^Iio buried 
their mutual animosities in their common detestation against 
the creditois ot the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every 
quarter AvliateA^er a saA’age ferocity could add to his lU'U' 
rudiments in the arts of destruction : and compoanding <d! 
the materials of fury, haAmc, and desolation, into one black 
cloud, he hung for a while on the decliAuties of the moiintam 
Whilst the authoxs of all these eAuls idly and stupidly gazing 
on this menacing meteor, AAdiich hlackened ColI their horizon, 
it suddenly burst, and poured doAAUi the wdiole of its coni(mts 
upon the plains the Carnatic. Then ensued a scene of 
AAme. the like of AAdi-ch no eye had seen, no heart conceived, 
and which no tongue can adec|uately tell. All the hoi’rors 
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of wai before known or lieaid of were ineicy to that new 
Iiavor A storm of universal fire blasted every field, coii' 
Slimed cverv bouse, destioyed everv temple The miserable 
inhabitaiits fivmg from tlieir flainino villages, in part were 
slaughtered , others, without regard to sex, to age, to the 
respect of rank, or sacredness of function, fathers torn from 
children, husbands from wives enveloped in a whirlwind of 
cavalrv, and amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the 
tramping of pnrsiiinsr horses, were swept into captivitv. m 
all unknown and hostile land Those who were able to evade 
this temnest, fled to the walled cities. But escaping from 
nre swoid and exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 

For eighteen months, ivithout intermission, this des- 
tinction laged from the gates of i\[adras to the gates of Tanjore* 
and so completely did these masters m their art, Hyder 
Ah. and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of their 
.nnpious vow. that when the British armies traversed as 
they did, the Clrruatic for himdied of miles in all directions, 
rbioiigh the whole line of their march they did not see one 
man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed 
beast of any description whatever. One dead uniform 
•^lienee leigned over the whole region. Yvhth the inconsider- 
able exceptions of the narrow vicinage of some few forts, 
i wish to be iindei stood as speaking literally. That Imrricane 
C‘f war passed through everv pait of the central piovmces 
ot the Cainatic. Six or seven disliicts to the north and 
to the south (and these not wholly untouched) escaped the 
general ra\n,ge 


EuPvIvE. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

There is no kind ot writmcr. winch hen triitli and ins- 
tnictioii for its main object, so mterestino and popular, 
on the whole, as biography. History, in its larger sense, 
has to deal with masses, which, while they divide the attention 
bv the dazzling vaiiety of objects, irom their very giiieralitv 
are scarcely cajiable of touching the heait The great, 
objects on wHch it is employed, have little i elation to the 
daily occupation Avith wlmdi the leader is most intimate. 
A nation, like a coiporation, seems to have no soul ; and it< 
chequered mcissitudes may be contemplated rather with 
curiosity for the lessons they convey, than with personal 
sympathy. How different are the feelings excited bv the 
fortune? of an individual — one of the mmhtv mass who m 
the page of history is swept along the current, iiriiioticed 
and unkiiovvni l Instead ot a mere abstraction, at once tve 
see a being like oiirselve^', '‘fed with the same lood, hint with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed bA’" the 
same means, Avarmed and cooled by tlie same summer and 
Avinter as aa^c are We place ourseHes in his position 
and see the passing current of eA'ents Avith the same eve^ 
We become a part^ to all his litile scheme.- share m Ins 
triumphs, or moinn with him m the disajiiaantment of 
defeat. His friends become onr fiiends. h learn to 
take an interest in their chaiacteis, from theii relation to 
him. As they pass aAAny from the stage, one after another, 
and as the clouds of misfortune, perhaps, or of disease, 
settle around the eA^eiinig of his oaaui day. Ave fell the same 
sadness that steals OA^er ns on a retrospect of earlier and 
happier hours. And when at last Ave have follo^ved him to 
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tLe tomb, we close tbe volume, and feel that we have turned 
over another chapter in the history of life. 

On the same principles, probably, we are more moved 
bv the exhibition of those characters whose days have been 
passed iii the ordinary routine of domestic and social life, 
than by those most intimately connected with the ai'oat 
public events of tlieir age What, indeed, is ihe history 
of such men but that of the times ? Tlie life of Wellington, 
or of Bonaparte, is the story of the wars and revolutions 
of Europe. But that of Cowper gliding awav in the seclusion 
of rural solitude, leilects all those domestic lovs, and alas ! 
more, than the sorrow?!, which gather round every man's 
fireside and Ins heart. In tins wav the story of the humblest 
indivnliial, faithfully recorded becomes an object of lively 
interest. How much is that interest inci eased in the case of 
a man like Scott who from his own fireside, has sent forth 
a voice to cheer and delight millions of h-s fellow men : 
whose life was passed within the narrorv circle of his own 
village, as it were, but who, nevertheless, has called up more 
shapes and fantasies within that magic circle, acted more 
extraordinary parts, and afiorded more marvels for the 
imagination to feed on. than can be furnished bv the most 
nimble-footed, nimble-tongued traveller, from hlarcu Polo 
down to Mrs. Trollope, and that literary Smdbad Captain 
Hall. 


— Prescott, 
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DEATH OE NELSON. 

It had been pait of Nelson's prayer, that the Biitish 
fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victory 
which he expected. Setting an example himself, he twice 
gave oideis to cease firing upon the BedoiitaUe, supposing 
that she had stiuck, because her great guns veere silent : 
for, as she carried no flag, there was no means of instant] v 
ascei taming the fact Erom this ship, which he had thus 
twice spared, he received his death. A ball fired from her 
nnzen-top, which in the then situation of the two vessels^vas 
not more than fifteen yards from that part of the deck where 
he was standing, struck the epaulette on his left shouldeia 
about a cjiiarter after one, just in the heat of action. He feU 
upon his face, on the spot which was covered with his poor 
Secretary's blood. Hardy who was a few steps from him, 
turning round, saw three men, raising him up. '' Thev 
have done for me at last, Hardy/* said he. '' I hope not/* 
cried Hardy. “ Yes," he replied ^ my backbone is shot 
through ' Yet even now, not for a moment los mg his 
presence of mind, he observed, as they were caii^niig him 
down the ladder, that the tiller ropes, winch had been shot 
away, were not yet replaced and ordered that new ones 
should be rove immediately , then, that he might not be seen 
by the cierv, he took out his handkerchiet. and covered his 
face amd his stars. Had he but concealed these badges 
of honour from the enemy, England peihaps would not have 
had cause to receive with sorrow the iieun of the Battle of 
Trafalgar. The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying 
men, over whose bodies lie was with some difficulty conveyed, 
and laid upon a pallet in the Midshipmen's berth. It vns 
soon perceived, upon examination, that the wound was 
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niortaL This, however was concealed from all except 
Captain Hardy, the (liaplain, and the medical attendants. 
He himself, being certain, from the sensation iii Ins back 
and gush of blood he felt momently within Ins breast, that 
no human care could avail him, insisted that the Snigeon 
should leave him, and attend to those to whom he mighi 
be useful : foit ' said he, " you can do nothing for met' 
All that could be done was to fan him with paper, and fie- 
qiiently to give him lemonade, to alleviate his intense thirst. 
He vcas in great pain and expressed much anxiecy for the 
event of the action, which now began to declare itself As 
often as a ship struck, the crew of the Ticio)i/ hurraed and 
at every hurrah a visible expression of joy gleainecl m the 
eves, and maiked the countenance of the dying hero. But 
he became impatient to see Captain. Hardv , and as that 
officer, though oftmi sent for. could not leave the deck, 
Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him. and re- 
peatedly cried, ‘ Will no one bring Hardy to me ^ He 
must be killed ^ He is surely dead ! " An hour and ten 
minutes elapsed from the time when Nelson received his 
vcound before Hai^dy could come to him. They shook hand 
in Silence. Hardy m vain struggling to suppress the feelings 
of that most painful and yet siiblimest moment. Well^ 
Hardv,'* said Nelson, how goes the day with us *' Very 
well," leplied Hardy . ' ten ships have struck, but five of 
the van have tacked, and show an intention to bear doVsUi 
upon the Victorij I have called two or three oi our fresh 
ships round, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbingd' 
I hope," said Nelson, ' none of our ships have Hruck 
Hardy answered, There was no fear of that." Then, 
and not till then, Nelson spoke of himself : “I am a dead 
man, Hardy,” said he ; I am going fast ; it will be all over 




/m 
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witli luc .sooB. Come nearer to me. Let my dear Lady 
Hamilton have my hair, and all otliei' things belonging to 
me " Hardv observed, that he hoped Mr. Beatty could 
yet hold out some prospect of hie. " Oli, no T* he replied ; 

it IS impo.-sible My back is shot through. Beatty will 
tell you so.’’ Captain Hardy then once more shook hands 
with him. and, with a heart almost bursting, hastened upon 
deck. 

By this time all ieeling below the breast was gone ; 
and Nelson, having made the Suigeon asceitam this, said 
to him . You kno'w I am gone, I know' it. I feel some- 
thing rising 111 my breast '’—putting his hand on his left 
side — which tells me so ’’ And upon Beatty “s inquiring 
whether his pain wars very great, he replied, So great, 
that he wished he was dead.” Yet,” said he, m a lower 
voice, '' one vcoiild like to live a little longer too And 
after a few minutes, in the same nnder-tone, he added, 
What wmuld become of poor Lady Hamilton, if she knew 
my situation !” Next to his country she occupied his 
thoughts Captain Hardy, some fiity minutes after he 
had left the cockpit, returned : and, again taking the hand 
of his dving friend and commander, congiatulated him on 
having gained a complete victory. Hove many of the enemy 
were taken he did not knowy as it wms impossible to preceive 
them distmctiv : but fourteen or fifteen at least That's 
tvelL” Cl led Nelson, but I bargained for tw'enty.*' And 
then, rn a stronger voice, he said . Anchor , Hardy ; anchor.*' 
Hardy, upon this hinted that Admiral Collingwood wmuld 
take upon himsdf the direction of^ affairs “ Not wEile I 
live, Hardy," said tlie dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavoiii- 
ing to raise himself from the bed * ' Do you anchor.’’ His 
previous order for preparing to anchor had shown hotv clearly 
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lie foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, calling Hardy 
back, he said to him in a low voice, Doiik throw me over™ 
board ‘ ’ and he desired that he might he buried by his parents, 
unless it shoukl please the King to older otherwise. Then 
revertino to private leelings * ‘ Take care ot my dear Lady 
Hamdton, Hardy . take care of poor Lady Hainiitoii. Kiss 
me, HarJv ' said he Hardy knelt down and kissed his 
cheek and Nelson said, Now I am satislied Thank God, 
I haye done my duty Hardy stood oyer him m silence 
tor cii moment oi two then knelt again and kissed Ins forehead* 
Who iS liiat '' ' said Nelson , and being informed, he 
replied, ' God bless you. Hardy * And Hardy then left 
him — t' r evei . 

Nil son now desired to he bimiesl upon his right side, 
and^ said. ” I wish I had not left the deck . for I shall soon 
be gone ‘ Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching* He 
srnd to the Chaplain, Doctor. I ha, ye itot been a great 
sinner “ and after a short pause, Remember that I leave 
Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my 
country His articulation now became difiicult ; but 
be was distinctly heard to say Thanh God, I have done 
my diil^" * These words he repeatedly pronounced ; and 
they were the last words that he utter ad. He expired at 
thirtv minutes alter four — three hours and a cpiarter after 
he had received liw wound 


— Robert Southey. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE HEATH 
OF NELSON. 

The deatli of Nelson was felt in England as something 
more than a public calamity * men started at the intelli- 
gence and turned pale, as if they had heard of the lose cf 
a dear friend. An object of our admiration and aflection, 
of our piide and of our hopes, ivas suddenly taken from us : 
and it seemed as it ne had never, till then, known how deeplv 
we loved and venetrated him. What the count ly had 
lost in lbs great naval hero — the greatest of our own. anti 
of all former times, was scarcely taken into the account 
of grief. So perfectly indeed had he performed his part 
that the maritime wai, after the battle of Trafalgar, was 
considered at an end * the fleets of the enemy were not 
merely defeated, but destroved . new navies must be bin It, 
and a new race of seamen reared for them, before the possi- 
bility of their invading our shores could again be contem- 
plated. It was not therefore from any selfish refiection 
upon the magnitude of our loss that we mourned for hmi : 
the general sorrow vas of a higher character. Tlie people 
of England grieved that funeral ceremonies and public 
monuments and posthumous rewards were all that they 
could now hestov: upon him whom the king, the legislatme 
and the nation would have alike delighted to hoiioui • whom 
every tongue through which would have hlessed , whose 
presence in eveiny tillage he might have passed would have 
wakened the chinch bells, have given school-bovs a holiday, 
have drawn children from their sports to gaze upon him, 
and “ old men from the chimney corner to looli u])on 
Nelson ere the}ddied. The victory of Trafalgar was cele- 
brated mcleed with the usual forms of rejoicing, but they were 
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witliout ]oy ; lor such already was the glory of the British 
navy, through Nelson's surpassing genius, that it scarcely 
seemed to receive any addition from the most signal victory 
that ever was achieved upon the seas , and the destruction 
of this mighty fleet, by which all the maritime schemes of 
Fiance were totally fru: trafced. hardly appeared to add to 
our security or strength , for while Nelson was living, to 
watch the combined scjiiadrons of the enemy we felt our- 
selves as secure as now, when they were no lonoer in existence, 
Theie was leasoii to suppose, from the appearances 
upon opening the body, that in the course of nature he 
might have attained, like his father, to a good old age. Yet 
he cannot be said to have fallen prematuiely whose work 
was done ; nor ought lie to be lamented who died so full of 
hoiiouis and at the height of human fame. The most trium- 
phant death is that of the martyr ; the most awful that of 
the martyred patriot : the most splendid that of the hero in 
the hour of victory ; and if the chariot and the horses of 
fire had been vouchsafed for Nelsonfs translation, he could 
scarcely have departed m a brighter blaze of glory. He 
has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a man 
and an example which are at this hour inspiring thousands 
of the youth of England . a name which is our pride, and an 
example which vvill continue to be our shield and our strength. 
Thus it IS that the spiiit of the great and wise continue to 
bve and to act after them ; veiiiymg in this sense the lan- 
guage of the old mytliologist. 


— Robert Southey. 
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CHARACTERS OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA. 

The union of the kingdoms of Arragon and Castile, 
by the marriage ot Ferdinand and Isabella, had consoli- 
dated the Christian power m the Peninsula and put an 
end to those internal feuds wliich had so long distracted 
the country, and insured tlie domination of the Moslems. 
The whole force of united Spam was now exerted m the 
chivalrous enterprise of the Moorish conquest. The Moors, 
who had once spread over the whole country like an mimda- 
tioii^ were now pent up within the mountain boundaries 
of the kingdom of Granada. The victorious armies of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were continually advancing, and piessing 
this fierce people vnthm narrower limits Under these 
sovereigns, the various petty kingdoms of Spam began to 
feel and act as one nation, and to rise to eminence in arts 
as well as arms. F erdinand and Isabella, it li as been remai ked 
lived together not like man and wife, whose estates are 
common, under the orders of the husband, but like two 
moiiarchs strictly allied. They had separate claims to 
sovereignty, in virtue of their respective kingdoms , they 
had separate councils, and were often distant from each 
other in difierent parts of their empire, each exercising 
the royal authority. Yet they were so happily united by 
common vietvs, common interests, and a gieat deference 
for each other, that this double administration never pre- 
vented a unity of purpose and of action. All acts of sovereign- 
ty weie executed in both their names , all public vti tings 
were subscribed vuth both then signatures ; their likenesses 
were stamped together on the public com ; and the royal 
seal displayed the united aims of Castile and Arragon 
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Ferdinand was of tlie middle stature, well proportioned ^ 
and Lardy and active from athletic exercise. His carriage 
was free^ erect, and majestic. He had a dear serene fore- 
head, which appeared more lofty from his head being partly 
bald. His eyebrows were large and parted, and, like his 
hair, of a bright chestnut ; lus eyes were clear aiicl animated ; 
his complexion was somewhat ruddy, and scorched by the 
toils oc war , his month moderate, rvell formed, and giacioiis 
in its expression , his teeth white, though small and irregular ; 
his voice sharp ; his speech quick and fluent. His genius 
was dear and comprehensive ; his judgment grar^'e vind certain. 
He was simple in dress and diet, equable in Ins temper, 
devout in his religion, and so indefatigable in husmessj 
that it was said he seemed to repose himself bv working. 
He wvis a great observer and judge of men, and unparalleled 
m the science of the cabinet. Such is the picture given of 
him by the Spanish historians of his time. It has been 
added, however that he had more of bigotiy than religion ; 
that his ambition was craving rather than magnanimous ; 
that he made war less like a paladin than a prince, less for 
gloiv than foi mere dominion , and that his policy was cold, 
selfish, and artful. He w^as called the tvise and prudent 
in Spain ; in Italy, the pious , in France and England, the 
ambitious and peifidious. He certainly was one of the 
most subtle statesmen, but one of the most thorough egotists, 
that ever sat upon a thioiie. 

While giving his picture, it may not be deemed im- 
pertinent to sketch the fortunes of a monarch whose policy 
has an effect upon the history of Columbus and the destinies 
'^f the New World. Success attended all his measures. 
Though a younger son, he had ascended the throne of Arragon 
by inheritance ; Castile he obtained by marriage ; Granada 
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and Naples by conquest ; and he seized upon Navarre as 

appertaining to any one who could take possession of it, 
when Pope Julius II, excommunicated its sovereigns, Juan 
and Catalina, and gave their throne to the first occu- 
pant. He sent his forces into Africa, and subjugated, 
or reduced to vassalage, Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and most 
of the Barbary powers. A new world v/as also given 
to him, without cos'^, by the discoveries of Columbus, 
for tlie expense of the entei prise was borne exclusively 
by Ins consort Isabella. He had three objects at heart 
from tlie commencement of his reign, which he pursued 
with bigoted and persecuted zeal * — the conquest of the 
Moors, the expulsion of the Jews, and the establishment of 
the Inquisition in his dominions. He accomplished them all 
and veas rewaided by Pope Innocent VIII. with the appella- 
tion of Most Catholic Majesty — a title which Ins successors 
have tenaciously retained. 

Contemporary vuiters have been enthusiastic in their 
descriptions of Isabella, but time has sanctioned their eulogies. 
Slie IS one of the purest and most beautiful characters in the 
pages oi In story. She was well formed, of the middle siy-e, 
with great dignity and gracefulness of deportment, and a 
mingled gravity and sweetness of demeanor. Her complexion 
was fail : her hair auburn, inclining to red ; her eyes were 
of a dear blue, with a benign expression, and theie was a 
singular modesty in her countenance, gracing, as it did, 
a wonderful fiimness of purpose, and earnestness of spirit. 
Though strongly attached to her husband, and studious 
of his fame, yet she always maintained her distinct lights 
as an allied prince. She exceeded him in beauty, in personal 
dignity, in acuteness of genius, and in grandeur of souh 
Combining the active and resolute qualities of man with the 
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softer cliarities of woman, she mingled in the warlike councils 
of her husband, engaged personally in his enterprises, and 
in some instances surpassed him in the firmness and intre- 
pidity of her measures ; while, being inspired 'with a truer idea 
of glory, she infused a more lofty and generous temper into 
his subtle and calculating policy. 

It is m the civil history of their reign, however, that 
the character of Isabella shines most illustrious. Her 
fostering and maternal care was continually directed to 
reform the laws, and heal the ills engendered by a long 
course of internal wars. She loved her people, and while 
diligently seeking their good, she mitigated as much as 
possible, the harsh measures of her husband, directed to 
the same end, hiiL inflamed by a mistaken zeal. Thus, 
though almost bigoted in her piety, and perhaps too much 
under the influence oi ghostly advisers, still she was hostile 
to every measure calculated to advance religion at the expense 
of humanity vShc strenuously opposed the expulsion of 
the Jews, and. the establishment of the Inquisition, though, 
unfortunately for Spain, her lepugnance was slowly van- 
quished by her confessors. She was always an advocate 
for clemency to the Moors, although she was the soul of the 
war against Granada. She considered that war essential 
to protect the Christian faith, and to rdieve her subjects 
from fierce and formidable enennes, While all her public 
thoughts and acts were princeN and august, lier private 
liabits Vv^ere simple, frugal, and unostentatious. In the 
intei'vals of state-husines^, she assembled round her the 
ablest men in literature and science, and directed herself 
by then counsels, in promoting letters and arts. Through 
her patronage, Salamananca rose to that height vchich it 
assumed among the learned institutions of the age. She 
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promoted tlie distribuLoii of lioiiouiv^ and re\Y cards for tlie 
promulgation of knowledge ; she fostered the art of printing 
recently mv cubed, and encouraged tke establishment of 
presses in every part of thn kingdom ; books were admitted 
free of all duty, and more, we are told, were printed in Spain, 
at that earl}" peiiod of the art, than in the present literary age. 

It is wonderful how much the destinies of countries 
depend at times upon the virtues of individuals, and how 
it is given to great spirits, hy combining, exciting, amd direct- 
ing the latent ])owers of a nation, to stamp it, as it rvere, 
with their own grPitness- Such beings realize the idea of 
guardian angels, appointed by Heaven to watch over the 
destinies of empiies Sucji had been Prince Henry for the 
kingdom of Portugal : and such was now for Spain the lilir- 
trious Isabella. 

— Invixo. 


THE LAST DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The triumph of Mountioy hung its lustre over the 
last days of Elizabeth, but no outer triumph could break 
the gloom which gathered round the dying Queen. Lonel}" 
as she had always been, her loneliness deepened as she drew 
towards the grave. The statesmen and wariiors of hei 
earlier days had dropped one by one trom her Council board : 
and their successors were watching her last moineuts, and 
intriguing for favoi^r in the coming reign. The old splendour 
of her Court waned and disappeared. Only officials remained 
about her, "'the other of the Council and nohility estrange 
themselves by ail occasions.'' As she passed along in her 
progresses, the people whose applause she courted remained 
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oold and silent The temper of the age in fact, was changing 
and isolatino her as it changed. Her own England, the 
England winch had grown up around her, senons, nioral, 
prosaic, shrank coldly from this child of earth and tlm Re- 
naissaiice, biilliant, fa, nciful, unscrupulous^ irreligious She 
had enjoyed life as the men of her day enjovedi it. and now 
that they were gone she clung to ic with o fierce tenacity. 
She hunted, she danced, she jested with her young favourites, 
vshe cooiietred and scolded and frolicked at sixty-seven as 
she had dom at thirtv. ' The Queen," wrote a com tier 
a few months befoie her death, 'Svas never so aallant these 
many vetrs. mr so set upon jollity'' She persisted, m 
spite of onpo^’ition, in her aoigeous nrostresscs froui count rv- 
house to countiy-house Sh^'* clima to business as of old. 
and rated in her usual fashion 'one who mmdel not to 
grong lip some mahter ol account " But death crept on. 
Hei face became haggard, and her frame shrank almost 
to a skeleton At last her taste for finery disappeared, and 
she reiused* to change her dresses for a week together. A 
strange melancholy settled down on her * ' She held in her 
hand,*’ savs one who saw her in her last days 'A golden 
cup winch she often put to her lips . but in truth, her heart 
seemed too full to need more filling." Gradually her mmd 
gave way. She lost her memoiy, the violence of her temper 
became unbearable, her very courage seemed to forsake her. 
She called for a sword to lie constantly beside her, and thrust 
it from time to time through the arras, as if she heard mur- 
derers stirring theie Food and rest became alike distastefuL 
She sat day and night proped up with pillows on a stool, 
her finger on her lip, her eyes fixed on the floor, without a 
word. If she once broke the silence, it was with a flash of 
lier old queenliness. Cecil asserted that she 'hnust’' go 
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to bed, and the word roused her like a trumpet. ''Must/' 
she exclaimed, '*is must a word to be addressed to princes ? 
Little man ! thy father, if he had been alive, durst not haue 
used that word " Then, as her anger spent itself, she sank 
into her old dejection. '‘Thou art so presumptuous/' she 
said, "because thou knowest I shall die " She i allied once 
more when the ministers beside her bed named Lord Beau- 
champ, the heir to the Suffolk claim as a possible successor. 
'T will have no rogue's son,'' she cried hoarsely, "m mv 
seat ' But she gave no sign, save a motion of the head 
at the mention of the King of Scots. She was m fact fast 
becoming insensible : and early the next morning the life 
of Elizabeth, life so great, so strange and lonely m its great- 
ness, passed quietly away. 

— John Eichaet) Green. 


JOAN OF ARC. 

Bishop of Beauvais ! thy victim died in fire upon a 
scaffold — thou upon a down bed. Bur for the departing 
minutes of life, both are oftentimes alike. At the farewell 
crisis, when the gates of death are opening, and flesh is resting 
from its struggles, oftentimes the tortured and the torturer 
have the same truce from camel torment , both sink together 
into sleep : together both sometimes kindle into dreams. 
When the iiioital mists were gathering fast into you two, 
bishop and shepherd girl — when the pavilions of life were 
closing up their shadowy cui tains about you — let us tr)p 
through the gigantic glooms, to decipher the flying features 
of your separate visions. 
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Tlie shepherd girl that had delivered France — she. 
from her dungeon, she, from her baiting at tlie stake, she, 
from her duel with fire, as she entered her last dream — 
saw Domremy, saw the fountain of Domremy, saw the 
pomp of forests in which her childhood had wandered. That 
Easter festival which man had denied to her languishing 
heart — that resurrection of spring-time, which the darkness 
of dungeons had intercepted from Ac?, hungering after the 
gloiious liberty of forests — were by God given back into 
her hands^ as jewels that had been stolen from her by robbers. 
With those perhaps (for the minutes of dreams can stretch 
into ages), was given back to her by God the bliss of childhood. 
By special privilege for ]te>' might be created, in this farewell 
dream, a second childhood, innocent as the first ‘ but not, like 
that, sad with the gloom of a fearful mission m the rear. 
This mission had now been fulfilled. The storm was 
weathered , the skirts even of that mightv storm were drawing 
of! The blood that she veas to reckon for had been exacted : 
the tears that she was to shed in secret had been paid to the 
last. The hatred to herself in all eyes had been faced steadily, 
had been suffeied, had been suivived. And in her last 
fight upon the scaffold she had triumphed gloriously ; vic- 
toriously she had tasted the stings of death. For all, except 
this corafoit from her farewell dream, she had died— died, 
amidst the tears of ten thousand enemies — died, amidst the 
drums and triimpeis or armies — died, amidst peals redoubling 
upon peals, volleys upon volleys, from the saluting clarions 
or martyrs. 

Bishop of Beanvais ^ because the guilt-burdened man 
is m dreams haunted and waylaid by the most frightful 
of his crimes, and because upon that fluctuating mirror — 
rising (like the mocking mirrors of miiage in Arabian deserts) 
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from the fens of death-— most of all aie reflected the sweet 
couiitenaiices whiicli the man has laid in rums , thei'efore 
I know, bishop, that you also, entering voiir final dream 
saw Domreniy That fountain, of which the witnesses 
spoke so much, showed itself to your eyes in pure moinnig 
dews , but neither dews, nor the holy dawn, could cleanse 
away the bright spots of imioceiit blood upon its surface. 
By the fountain, bishop, you saw a woman seated, that 
hid her face. But, as you draw neai, the woman raises her 
wasted leatiucs. Would Domremy know them, again for 
the features of her child ? Ah, but you know them, bishop^ 
well ! Oh, mercy 1 What a groan was that which the ser- 
vants, waiting outside the bishop's dream at his bedside^ 
heaid from his labouring heart, as at this moment he turned 
away from the fountain and the wmman, seeking rest m the 
forests afar oJf. Yet not so to escape the woman, whom 
once again he must behold before he dies. In the forests to 
^Yhich he prays for pity, will he find a respite ^ What a 
tumult, what a gathering of feet is there ^ In the glades 
where only wild deer should run, armies and nations are 
assembling , tow^'ering m the fluctuating crowd are phantoms 
that belong to departed hours. There is the great English 
Prince, Regent of France There is my Lord of Winchester, 
the princely cardinal, that died and made no sign There is 
the bishop of Beauvais, clinging to the shelter of thickets. 
What building is that which hands so rapid are raising ? 
Is it a martyr’s scaffold ? Will they burn the child of Dom- 
remy a second time ? No it is a tribunal that rises to the 
clouds : and two nations stand around it waiting for a trial. 
Shall my Lord of BeauvaivS sit again upon the judgment- 
seat, and again number the hours for the innocent ^ Ah 
no ! he is the prisoner at the bar. Already all is waiting : 
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the mighty audience is gathered, the Court is hurrying to 
their seats, (3he witnesses are arrayed, the trumpets aie sound- 
ing, the ]udge is taking his place. Oh ! but this is sudden. 
My lord, have you no coiinsA ? Counsel I have none : 
in heaven above, or on earth beneath, counsellor there is 
none now that would take a brief from me all aie silent " 
Is it, indeed, come to this ^ Alas ^ the time is short, the 
tumult IS wondrous, the crowd stretches away into infinity : 
but yet I will search in it for somehody to take vour brief . 
I know of somebody that mil be your counsel Who is 
this that cometh from Domiemy ^ Who is she in bloody 
coronation robes from Rheims Who is she that cometh 
with blackened flesh from walking the furnaces oi Rouen ? 
This IS she, the shepherd girl, coiinselloi that had none for 
herself, whom I choose, bishop, for yoiirr. She it is, 1 engage? 
that shall take mv lord's brief She it is bisho}', that would 
plead for you * yes. bishop, blu , — when heaven and earth 
are silent, 

—Thomas De Quincey. 


HASTINGS’ SCHOOL LIFE. 

At ten he rvas removed to Westminster ScliooL then 
flourishing under the care of Dr. Nichols Ymnv Bourne? 
as his pupils aflectionately called him, v;as one ot the masters. 
Churchill, Colmaii, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, were among 
the students. With Cowper, Hastings formed a friendship 
which neither the lapse of time, nor a wide clissimilarity of 
opinions and puisuits, could wholly dissolve It does not 
appear that they ever met after they had grown to manhood. 
But many years later, when the voices of a crowd of great 
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orators were crying for vengeance on tlie oppressor of India, 
the shy and secluded poet could image to himself Hastings 
the Governor-General only as the Hastings with whom he 
had rowed on the Thames and played m the cloister, and 
refused to believe that so good-tempered a fellow could have 
done anything very wrong. His own life had been spent in 
praying, musing, and rhyming among the water-lilies of 
the Ouse He had preserved in no common measure the 
innocence of childhood. His spirit had indeed been severely 
tried, but not by temptations which impelled him to any 
gross violation of the rules of social morality. He had never 
been attacked ^ by combinations of powerful and deadly 
enemies. He had never been compelled to make a choice 
between innocence and greatness, between crime and ruin. 
Eirmly as he held in theory the doctrine of human depravity, 
his habits were such that he was unable to conceive hove 
far from the path of right even kind and noble natures may 
be hurried by the rage of conflict and the lust of domimon. 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster, of 
whom we shall have occasion to make frequent mention- - 
Elijah Impe}^ We know little about their school-days. 
But we think we may safely venture to guess that, whenever 
Hastings wished to jrlav any tuck more than usually naughty 
he hired Impey with a tart or a ball to act as fag m the worst 
part of the prank. 

Warren Avas distinguished among his comrades as an 
excellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At foiiideen he 
AAms first in the examination for the foundation. His name 
in gilded letters on the walls of the dormitory still attests 
Ins victory over many older competitors. He stayed two, 
years longer at the school, and was looking forward to a| 
studentship at Christ Church, Avhen an event happened' 
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which changed the whole course of his life. Howard Hastings 
died, bequeathing his nephew to the care of a fiiend and 
distant relation, named Chiswick This gentleman, though 
he did not absolutely refuse the charge, was desirous to rid 
himself of it as soon as possible Dr Nichols made strong 
remonstrances against the cruelty of inteirupting the studies 
of a youth who seemed likely to be one of the first scholars 
of the age. He even ofiered to bear the ex^rense of sending 
his favourite pupil to Oxford But Hr. Chiswick was inflexi- 
ble He thought the years which had already been vrasted on 
hexameters and pentameters quite sufficient He had it 
in the powei to obtain for the lad a writei'^hip m the seivice 
of the East Indict Company, Whether the young adventurer 
when once shipped off, made a fortune, or died of a liver 
complaint, he equally ceased to be a burden to anybody. 
Warren was accordingly removed liom Westminster School, 
and placed for a few months at a commercial academy, to 
study arithmetic and book-keeping In Janiiar\q 1750, a 
few days after he had completed his seventeenth year, he 
sailed for Beiigal^ ctiid arrived at his destination lu the October 
following. 

—Macaulay, 


TE EVENING OE HASTINGS^ LIFE. 

The last twentv-foiir years oi his life were chieflt" passed 
at Davlesford. He amused himself vcith emhellishmg his 
grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fateiimg piize-cattle, and 
trmng to rear Indian animals and vegetables in England. 
He sent for seeds of ct very fine custardapple, from the garden 
oi what had once been his own villa, among the green hedge-^ 
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rows oi Allipore, He tnecl also to naturalize in Worcester- 
shire the debcious leechee, almost only the imit of Bengal 
which deserves to be regretted even amidst die plenty of 
Covent Garden. The Mogul emperors, in the time of Iheir 
greatness, had in vain attempted to introduce into Hindostan 
the goat of the table-land ot Thibet, whose down supplies 
the looms oi Cashmere with the materials of the hnest shawls. 
Hastings tried, with no better fortune, to rear a breed at 
Dayleslord , nor does he seem to have succeeded better 
with the cattle of Bootan, whose tails are in high esteem 
as the best fans for brushing away the mosquitoes. r 
Literature divided his attention with his conservatories 
and his managerie. He had always loved books, and they 
were now necessary to him. Though not a poet, in any 
high sense of the word, he wrote neat and polished lines 
with great facility, and was fond of exercising tins talent. 
Indeed, if we must speak out, he seems to have been more 
of a Trissoun than was to be expected from the powers 
of his mind, and from the great part which he had played 
in life. We are assured in these Memciis that the first 
thing which he did in the morning was to compose a copy 
of verses. When the family and guests assembled , the 
poem made its appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls ; 
and Mr. Gleig rec[uires us to believe that, if from any accident 
Hastings came to the breakfast-table without one of his 
charming performances in his hand, the omission was felt 
by all as a giievous disappointment. Tastes differ widely. 
For ourselves, we must say that, however good the bieakfasts 
at Daylesford may have been — and we are assured that the 
tea was of the most aromatic flavour, and that neither tongue 
nor vensioii-pasty was wanting — we should have thought 
the reckoning high if we had been forced to earn our repast 
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by listening every dciy to a new madrigal oi sonnet composed 
by our lost. IVe are glad, Lowever, tliat Mr Gleig lias 
preserved this lictle ieat'ire «*f cliaracter, tliougli we tlnnk 
it by no means a beauty. It is good to be oitm reminded 
of tbe incommtency ot liuman nature, and to leain to look 
wi til out wonder or disgust on the weakness wliicli am found 
in the stroiigv.st minds Dionysius in old times, Frederic 
in the last century, ivitli capacity and vigour eciiial to the 
conduct OI the gr^mtest aftoirs, united all the litth-^ vanities 
and ahectations of provincial hliie-stockings. These great 
e^samplcs may console the admirers of Hastings for the 
affliction of seeing him reduced to the level of the Harleys 
and Sewards. 

When Hastings had passed many years m retirementj 
and had long outlived the common age of men, he again 
became for a short tune an object of general attention. In 
ISld the charter of the East India Company was renewecb 
and niiieli discussion about Indian affaiu^ tool: place in 
Parliament. It was detei mined to examine witnesses at 
the bai of the Commons, and Hastings was ordeied to attend. 
He had appeared at that bar once before It vcas when lie 
read his answer to the charges which Biiike had laid on the 
table. Since that time twenty-seven years had elapsed ; 
public feeling had undergone a complete change . the nation 
had now forgotten his faults, and lernembered only his 
services , the reappearance, too, of a man who had been among 
the most distinguished of a generation that had passed a way 5 
who now belonged to history, and who seemed to have 
risen from the dead, could not but produce a solemn and 
pathetic effect. The Commons received him wnli aeclama- 
tmns^ ordered a chair to be set for him, and, when he letired, 
rose and uncovered. There were, indeed, a few who did not 
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sympatliize witli the general feeling. One or two of the 
managers of the impeachment weie present. They sat 
ill the same seats which they had occupied when they had 
lieen thanked, for the services which they had rendered 
in Westminister Hall ; for. by the couitesy of the House, 
a membei who has been thanked in his place is considered 
as having a right always to occupy that place. These geiitle- 
inen were not disposed to admit that they had employed 
several of the best years of their lives m persecuting an inno- 
cent man. They accordmgly kept their seats, and pulled 
their hats over their brows , but the exceptions only made 
the prevailing enthusiasm more remaikable. The Lords 
received the old man with similar tokens of respect. The 
University of Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws , and, in the Sheldonian theatre, the undergraduates 
welcomed him with tumultuous cheering. 

— Macaulay. 


V, Ancedotes, Allegories, &c. 

GRACE DARLING. 

Opposite the northern part of the coast of the country 
oi Ncithumberlaiid, in England, at a short distance from 
the shore, is a group of small islands, twenty-five in number 
at a low tide, called the Fame Islands. Their aspect is wild 
and desolate iii no common degree. Composed of rock, 
with a slight covering of herbage, ainl in many places ending 
ill sheer precipices, they are the residence of little else than 
wild fowl. Between the smallei islets the sea makes with 
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great force, and many a goodly sliip m times past lias laid 
iiei bones upon the pitiless rocks which every ebbtide exposes 
to view. L^pon Longstone, one of these islands, there stands 
a light house, which, at the time of the incident about to be 
related, was kept by William Darling, a worthy and intelligent 
iiian, of puiet manners, with lesources of mind and character 
siitncient to rum to piohtable use the many lonely hours 
ivhich his position n-ecessarily entailed upon him. 

He had a numerous family ot children : among them 
a. daughter, Grace, who had reached the age of twenty- 
yea IS vhen the incident occurred which has made her 
name so famous She had passed most of her life U 2 :>oii 
the little island of Longstone, and is described as having 
been ol a letiiing and somewhat reserved disposition. In 
peisonal appearance, she vras about the middle size, of a 
fan comjilexion and comitenaiice : with nothing 

masculine in her aspect, but gentle and feminine, and^ 
as might be supposed, with a winning ex|jression of 
benevolence in her face Her smile was particularly sveeet* 
She had a good iinderstaiiding, and had been respectably 
educated. 

On Wednesday evening, September 5, 1838, the Eorfar- 
Anrc steamer of about three hundred tons* burden, under the 
command of Captain John Humble, sailed from Hull on 
a voyage to Dundee, in Scotland. She had a valuable cargo 
of bcole goods and sheet iron : and her com|)any, including 
twentv-two eabm and nineteen steerage passengers, com- 
prised sixtythree persons. On the evening of the next day, 
vvhen in the neighbourhood of the Fame Islands, she en- 
countered a severe storm of wind, attended with heavy ram 
and a dense fog. She leaked to such a degree that the fires 
< 30 ii]cl not be kept burning, and her engines soon ceased to 
9 
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work She became wholly mimanageable, and diiftmg 
violently, at the mercy of the winds and waves, struck on 
one of the reek of Longstoiie Island, about lour o'clock on 
Friday morning 

As too often happens in such fearful enieigcnces, the 
master lost his self-possession, order and discipline ceased 
and nothing but self-preservation was thought of. A poition 
of the crew, including the first mate, lowered one of the Imats 
and left the ship With them was a single cabin passenger, 
who threw himself into the boat by means of a rone These 
men were picked up, after some hours, and earned into the 
port of Shields. The scene on hoard was of a most icarfiii 
description — men paralyzed bv despair — women wiiiiguig 
their hands and shrieking with anguish — and among tliem 
the helpless and bewildered master, whoso wife, chrgmg 
to him, frantically besought the protection he could no 
longer give The vessel struck aft the paddle boxes , and not 
above three minutes after the passengers (most of vhom 
had been below, and many of them in their berths) had 
rushed upon the deck, a second shock broke her into two 
pieces. The afterpart with most of the passengers and the 
captain and his wife, was swept away through a tieinendous 
current, and all upon it were lost. The forepart, on which 
were five of the crew and four passengers ^ struck fast lo the 
rock. These few survivors remained m their dreadful situa- 
tion till daybreak, with a fearful sea luiimng around them, 
and expecting every moment to be swept into the deep. 
With what anxious eyes did they tvait for the morning light ^ 
and yet what could mortal help avail them even then ? 
Craggy and dangerous rocky islets lay between them and the 
nearest land, and around these rocks a sea was raging iiG 
%Yhicli no boat was likely to live. But through the providenc4 
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ot God, a deliverance was in store for them — a deliverance 
wrought by the strong heart of a heroic girl. 

As soon as day broke on the morning of the 7tli, 
were descried from the Longstoiie light, by the Darlings, 
at nearly a mile’s distance None of the famiiv were at 
home, except hir. and Mrs Daibng and Grace. Although 
the wind had somewhat abated the sea — never calm among 
these jagged rocks-— was still fimxely raging , and to have 
biaved its penis 'would have clone the highest honoui to th^r 
strong muscles and well-tried nerves < t the stoutest of the 
male sex But what shall be said of the errand ot mercy 
having been uiideitaken and acnjiiiplished mainlv through 
a female heart and arm ^ Mr Daibng, it is sank wa>. leliic- 
tant to expose himsell to what seemed certain destruction : 
but the earnest entreaties ot Ins daughter determined him 
to make the attempt. At liei solicitation the boat was 
launched, with the mothebs assistance ; and father and 
daughter entered it each taking an oar It is worthv of 
being noticed that Grace nevei had occasion to assist in the 
boat previous to the wreck of the Fortaishire, others of the 
family being ahvavs at hand 

It was only by the exertion of gieat miiseiilai strength, 
as well as by utmost coolness and resolution, that the father 
and daughter rowmd the boat up to the rock And vcheii 
there, a greater daiioe]* arose from the difhciilty of so managing 
it as to pi event its being dashed to pieces upon the sharp 
ridge wduch had proved fatal to the steamer. With niiicli 
difficulty and danger the fatlmi scrambled upon the rock 
and the boat was left for a while to the unaided strength 
and skdl of the daughter. Ho^vevei, the nine sufferers -were 
safelv rescued The delight wuth which the boat was first 
seen wms converted into amazement when they perceived 
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tliat it was giiidecl and impelled by an old man and a young 
woman. Owing to the violence of the storm, tlie rescued 
persons were obliged to remain at the lighthouse ot the Darlings 
irorn Fridav morning till Sunday, during which time Grace 
was most assiduous in her kind attentions to the snherers. 
giving up lier bed to one of them, a poor woman, who had 
seen her two children perish in her ainw, while on the wreck. 

This heroic deed of Grace Darling's shot a tin ill of 
sympathy and admiration through all Great But am, imd 
indeed through all Christendom. The Humane Society 
sent her a flattering vote of thanks and a piece of plate, ahid 
a consideiable sum of money was raised for her from tlie 
volnntarv coiitributmns of an admiring public. The lonely 
lighthouse became the centre of attraction to thousands of 
cniious and sympathizing travellers ; and Grace wavS pursued, 
questioned and stared at to an extent that became a serious 
annoyance to her aentle and retiring spirit. Bui: in all this 
hot blaze "of admiration, and in her improved fortunes, she 
preserved nmmpaired the simplicity and modesty of her 
nature. Her head was not m the least turned bv the vorLL 
vide fame she had earned, or by the flattering caresses of the 
wealthy, the fashionable, and the distinguished, which wore 
lavished upon her. The meekness with which she bore her 
honours equalled the courage winch had won them. She 
resumed her former way of life, and her accustomed duties, 
as auietly as it nothing had happened. Several advantageous 
offers of marriage were made to her, but she declined them 
all : usually alleging her determination not to leave lier 
parents while they lived. 

Blit she wa^ not long destined to enjoy the applause 
she had earned, or the more substantial tokens of regard 
which had been bestowed upon her. She began to show 
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£^vm])tom& of consumption towards the latter partvS of 1841 ; 
and although all the means of restoration which the most 
ahectionate care and the best medical advice could suggest 
were restored to, she gradually declined, and breathed her 
last, in calm submission to the will of God, October 20^ 1842* 
Her funeral was very numerously attended, and a monument; 
has been erected to her memory ni Bamborough churchyard, 
vdicre she ivas buried. 

Such wa.' Giace Darling — one of the heroines of luimanitv 
-—whose name is destined to live as long as the svmpathies 
and afl’ectioiis of humanity endure Such calm heroism as 
lieis— so geiierornlv exerted for the good of others — is one 
of the noblest attributes of tlie soul of men It had no alloy 
ol ])Iind animal passion, like the biavery of a soldier on the 
held of battle, but it was spiiitual, celestial and we may 
reverently add godlike. Nevei does man appear more 
distinctly in tlie image of his Maker than when, like the 
noble-hearted Grace Darlmg. he deliberately exposes his own 
hie to save the lives of otheis. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ADMIRABLE CPJCHTON. 

Virtue, savs YirgiL is better accented when it comes 
in a pleasing foim The person of Crichton tvas eminently 
beautiful , but his beautv was consistent witli such activity 
and st length, that in fencing he would spimg at one bound 
upon his antagonist , and he used the swoicl in either hand 
wirli simh force and dexterity, that scarce any one had courage 
to engage him. 

Having studied at St. Andrews, m Scotland, he went 
to Pans m his twenty-first year, and affixed on the gate 
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of the college of Navarre a kind of challenge to the J earned 
of that university, to dispute with them on a certain day ; 
offeiing to Lis opponents the choice of ten languages and ot 
the faculties and sciences On the day appointeck three 
thousand auditors assembled, when four doctoi's ot the 
church and fifty immsteis appeared against him , and one 
of Ins antagonists confess that the doctors were defeated , 
that he gave proofs of knowledge beyond the reach ot man , 
and that a hundred years passed without food oi sleep would 
not be sufficient tor the attainment of his leaining After 
a disputation ot nine hoiiisa he was presented bv the president 
and professors with a diamond and a purse of gold, and dis- 
missed with repeated acclamations. 

Fiom Pans he went to Home, where he made the same 
challenge, and bacC in the presence of the pope and carduiair, 
the same success. He then visited Padua, where he engaged 
in another public disputation, beginning his performance 
with an exTcmpore poem m praise of the city and the assembly 
present, and concluding with an oration eipaally uiipreniedr 
tateci in commendation of ignorance. 

These aecjuisitions of learning, however stupendous 
were not gamed by the omission of any accomplishment 
111 which lb becomes a gentleman to excel He practised, 
111 great perfection, the arts of drawing and pamtiii- he 
was an eminent performer in both vocal and instrumental 
music : lie danced with uncommon gracefulness and on 
the day after his disputation at Pans, exhibited hr; skill 
in horsemanship before the court ot France, where, at a 
public match of tilting, he bore away the ring upon Ins lance 
fifteen times together. He excelled likewise in domestic 
games of less dignity and reputation ; and in tlie interval 
between his challenge and disputation at Pans, he spent 
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so miicli of his time at cards, dice and temiis^ that a lampoon 
was fixed upon the gate of the Sorhonne, diiecting Ldiose 
who would see this monster ol erudition^ to look for him at 
the tavern. 

So extensive was his acc|iia]iitance with life and manner, u 
that m an Italian comedy composed by himself, and exhibited 
before the court of fdantua, he is said to have personated 
ffteen different chaiacteis. His memory was so retentive, 
that, heermo an oration of mi hour, he would repeat it exactly, 
ajid ill the recital follow the speaker through all the varietv 
jt teme mid 2 estic illation 

Nor was his rdudd in arms less than in learning, or Ins 
coinage mferior to liis skill Theie was a pnze-fighter at 
Hmitmn who had defeated the most celebrated masters 
in maii"^ puts of Europe and in Mantua had killed three 
Vvdio bad appealed against him Cncliton, looking on his 
sangmnarv success with indignation, offeied to stake fifteen 
hundred pistols, and mount the stage against him The 
duke oi Mantua with some reluctance consented . and on tlie 
dav fixed the combatants appeared The piize-fighcer 
advanced Vvitli gi'eat violence and fierceness, while Ciichton 
contented himself calmlv to ward his passes and siiEeied 
him to waste his vigour bv his own iiirv. Crichton ilien 
pi’cssed upon him with sucli force and agility, that he thiirst 
him tbijce thiough the body, and saw him expire. He then 
diivided the ]nize he had won among the widows whose hiis- 
bands had been killed. 

The Duke of Maiiciia having received such proofs of 
Ins vaiious merit, made him tutor to Ins son Yincentio di 
Gonzaga, a prince of loose manners and a riirbiilent dis- 
po.sition. But his honour was of short duration . for, as 
he was one night in the time of carnival, lambiing about 
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tie streets with liis guitar in lus hand, he was attacked br 
SIX 111811 masked, and opposed them with such vigour and 
address^ tliat lie dispersed them and disarmed tkeir leader „ 
who, throwing oh his mask, discovered himself to be the prince 
his pupil. Crichton, falling on his knees, presented his own 
sword to the prince, who seized it, and instigated, as some 
sav, by jealousv, according to others, only by diiiiiken fury, 
thiirst him through the heart 

The court of Mantua testified their esteem i or the memorv 
of Crichton by a public mourning, and the palaces of Italv 
were adorned with pictures, representing him on horse-back 
with a lance in one hand, and a book m the othei. 

— Hawkeswokth. 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

Juno was the wife of Jupiter, and was of course the queen 
of heaven. She is represented as drawn by peacocks in a 
chari ot of gold Her favourite messenger was Ins . the goddess 
of the rainbow — Minerva, a daughter of Jupiter, was the 
goddess of wisdom and of v:ar. She repiesented in complete 
armour bearing a shield (called legis) with a head on it, sc 
terrible, that everv one who looked on it vras turned mtc 
stone* She was likewise the patroness of spimimg needle** 
work, and embroidery. She was called also Pallas and her 
principal emblem was the owl. — Diana was the twin-sister 
of Apollo ; and as he drove the chaiiot of the sim, so sbe 
presided in that of the moon. She was the goddess oi hiint_ 
ing : and is drawn as carrying a bow and arrows, with a 
half-moon as an ornament on her forehead, and attended 
by several nymphs as her companions, and by her hounds : 
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she was likewise the goddess of chastity. She is called also 
Phoebe . and (Viithia, from having been bom on mount 
Cynthiis ; and she had a verv famous temple at Ephesus, 
which is mentioned in the New Testament, in the 19th 
chapter of the Acts.- -Venus was the goddess of beauty 
and of love ; and the wife of Vulcan, and mother ot Cupid : 
her chariot was drawn by doves, and the myrtle urns sacred 
to her. She was said to have spuing from the sea, near the 
island or Cvthera , and her most celebrated temple was at 
the city Oi Paphos, in the island of Cyprus hence she is 
caked also Cytlierea , and the Paphian, or the Cypnaii. 
goddess She was famous for her cestus, or girdle . which 
had the power ot giving to any female vdio wore it irresistible 
dial ms in the eves of whomsoever she wibhed to please • 
but young women may still find true girdle of Venus to he 
good -humour — Vesta was the goddess of the earth and of 
fire 111 her temple at Pome, a perpetual fire was main- 
tained, which was kindled from the ravs of the sun, and 
was constant] V watched by pjiestesses chosen from the most 
noble families , who took a vow of chastitv. and were biiiied 
alive if they bioke it Thev were called Vestal mrgnis. and 
had veiy gieat honours and juivileges —Ceres was the 
goddess of corn and of harvest — Cyhele was one of tiie most 
ancient of the goddesses, being the veife of Satuiii . and in 
some respects repivsents the Earth. She is displayed as 
crowned with towers, holdma a ke}’" in her hand, and drawn 
in her chariot bv lions — Proserpine was the wife of Pluro, 
and ol course the cpieen of the infernal legious She was the 
daughter of Ckres Amphitrite was the vale of Nejitime. 
Her sister rvas Thetis, another sea-goddess : and hence, 
when the sun sets, he is said to sink into ThetVs lap — The 
foregoing are the principal goddesses. 


i: I 
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Flora vras tlie goddess of flowers, and Pomona was the 
gO{idess (){ frnits Belloiia was an inferior goddess of war. 
.Lirora WdS the goddess of the morning, or ratliei of day- 
break Themis, tlie sister of Saturn, was the goddess of 
right eoiisiiess and justice her daughter xhsirea also rejme- 
seiits JUS Lice , she is sometimes called the \hrgin, and in tins 
chaivrctei has a place among the stars, being denoted by the 
cointellalioii Yirgo (or the virgin). Hygeia was the godless 
of health Hebe rvas the godde.jS of youth and was cii-pbearer 
:o Jupiter. Ate was the goddess of nnschief — The Muses 
were nine virgin goddesses who presided over every hind 
of learning, and m that character attended on Apollo The^" 
wej‘o sisters the principal of them were Clio, who was the 
muse oi his’toi\ , Tlialia, of comedy : Melpomene of bragedy ; 
Teips- chore, of dancuig , and Urama, of mathematics and 
a.'jtronomy They are sometimes called merely the Nine, 
in reference to their number Parnassus and Helicon were 
two moimtaiiis sacred to Appollo and the Muses , at the feet 
ai v.hieh flowed two streams, vchose vaters vrere sipiposed 
to communicate the insiiiration of prophecy or of poetry. 
Pegasus was a winged hoisc of the Muses — The Graces 
weie three ^isteis, likewise Yirgms. They were supposed 
to giro d:s attractive charms to beauty of eveiy kind, and 
so dispense the gift of pleasing — The Furies wwre three 
sisters of a very cliffei'ont character , they weie the most 
deiormed and liornble of all the deities Instead of Iiair, 
they had snakes hanging from their heads They earned 
chains, and whips with lashes of iron or of sc oi pious m one 
hand, and lighted torches in the other They were the 
bearers of the vengeance of heaven, — The Destinies or Fates 
were ah’o three sisters, of whom one was represented as 
holding a distaff , aiiothei drawing from it a thread, signifying 
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tile life of ina.n , aud tlie thud with a pair of shears, ready 
to cut, tlie thread whenever she should choose. — The Divads 
and lianiadrvads weie iiiial goddesses, each having a single 
tiee 111 her charge. The Xaids were goddesses presiding over 
springs, ivclls, and fountains each, m the same manneig 
hamng one iindei her caie The Xereids were infenor 
goddesses o: the sea 

Baldv;ixc. 


pyLTH h^IDES OF A (QUESTION. 

ix the da vs or kniaht-eirantiv and pagaiirmn, one 0 i 
• mi oh^ E itc.li piiiK(*s ^'et up a statue to the goddass of 
^-ntov'C ill a, pomt wlieie foui roads met togethei In 
her i.aht lianl she lidd a spear and hei left hand rc.-tstix] 
upon a shicl^l , the outnde ot tins shield was of gold and 
tl-C I'trdi of silver On the ioimer was mscriljed, in the 
o^d lytTish language. '* To the goddess ever favoiiraole : 
and on the uthei For tom victories obtained succes--ive!v 
ovev the Piets and othei mliabitants of the noithv.rn islands 

It liappcned one dav that tivo knights conipletelv 
mined, one in black armour, the other in white, a. lived 
h^om oppos'te iiaits ot the coimtrv at this scatue, ]ii-'t about 
the same time , and. as neither of them had seen it beiorej 
thev stopjied to read the msriiption, and observed the excel - 
jeme of its r;orkmanship 

Aftei contemplating it ior some time, this golden sliield 
savs the biack laiiglit- Golden shield * cued the white knight 
(who was js strictly observing the opposite side), wliv, if 
J Lave 1117 eves, it is silvei.--! knov nothing of your eyes, 
reiilied the black knight , but if ever I sarv a golden shield 
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ill my life, thif; is one. — Yes, returned tlie white Imiglit, 
smiling, it IS very piobable, indeed, that they should expose 
a shield of gold in so public a place as this ^ for my pari , 1 
wonder even a silver one is not too strong a temptation ioi 
the devotion of some people who pass this way , and it appears, 
b}'' the date, that this had been here above three years 

The black knight could not bear the smile with which 
this was delivered, and grew so warm in the dispute, that 
it soon ended m a challenge ■ they both rheretore turned 
their horses, and rode back so far as to have suiiicioiit cpuice 
for their career , then fixing then speais m fcheir lests, thc^’ 
flew at each other Avith the greatest fiiiy and impetuosity. 
Their shock was so rude, and the blow on each side so eftec- 
tiial, that they both fell to the .ground, much wounded and 
bruised ; and lay there for sometmie, as in a tre.nce. 

A good Druid, who was tiavellmg that veay, found 
them in this condition. The Druids were the physicians 
of those times, as veil as the pmiests. He had a sovereign 
balsam about him, which he had composed Inmself, foi 
he was veiy skilful in all the plants that grev in the fif^lds 
oi in the forests he staunched their blood enplied Inm 
balsam to the>r vroiinds, and brought them., as it from 
death to life again. x\s soon ar they were siiihcientlv re- 
covered, he began to incpiiie into tlm occasion of rlvu'* quarrel. 
Why. this man. cued the black Iniight will have ir that 
voiicler shield is silver. — And he will have it, replied the white 
knight, that it is gold. And then they told him all flie 
paitieiilars of the aiiair. 

Ah, said the Druid, with a sigh, you are both of you. 
my brethren, in the right, and. both of you in the wrong : 
had either of you given himself time to look at the oppo- 
site side of the shield, as well as that which first nreseiitecl 
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itself to view^ all tliis passion and Lloodslied niiglit liave 
^)<.‘en avoided* Lovrevei, tlieie is a very good lesson to be 
learned fiom the evils that have befallen yon on this occasion. 
Permit me, therefore, to entreat yon by all oui gods, and 
bv this goddess of Victory in particular, never to eiiter into 
any dnpiite for the future, till yon have iairly considered 
licth sides of th(‘ rniestion. 

— BeaumovTh 


ALNASCHAR, 

Alxascfae ^Yas a veiy idle fellow that never would set 
Ins hand to am/ business diiimg his father’s life When 
Ins father died, he left him to the value of a hundred drachmas 
ill Persian money. Alnaschar, m order to make the best of 
it laid out m glasses, bottles, and the finest earthenware* 
These he piled up in a large open basket, and, having made 
vhoice 01 a. veiy little shop, placed the basket at his feet ; 
and leaned Ins back upon the wail m expectation of customers^ 
As he sat in this postiiie, ^dth Ins eyes upon the basket, 
he fedi into a most amusing train of thought, and was over- 
heard bv one of bis neighbours, as he ■‘■alked to himself in 
the lollowina manner: '‘This basket,” savs he, '“cost me 
at Ihe wholesale merchant's a lumdred drachmas, v/liich 
is all I have in the vmrld. I shall quicklv make two hundred 
of it bv Selling it in letad. These two hundred drachmas 
will in a vciv little while rise to four hundred, which of course 
will amonnt ni tune to foxn* thousand. Four thousand 
drachmas cannot fail of m.ikiiig eight thousand. As soon 
as hy this means 1 am master of ten thousand, I will lay 
aside my tiade of a glassman. and turn jeweller, I shall 
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the]! deal ni diamonds, pearl, and all ports of rich stones. 
Wheti I have got together as much wealth as I well can desire 
I will make a purchase of the iinest house I can hnh \';ith 
lands, slaves, eunuchs, and horses. I shall then Ingiii to 
eiijoe myself, and make a noise in the woild. I will not 
liowe^vnr stop there, hut still continue my train c, until I 
have got together a liiuidLcd thorsand drachmas Avdien 
I lia\ e thus made mvself me s, ter of a hundred tlionsand 
drachmas, I shall naturally set mvself on the foot of .‘i prince, 
and Avili demand the arand vimer‘s duighter in marnage, 
after having represented to that mimste^’ the information! 
which 1 have received of the beautjn wil. discretion, a.ad oth^n’ 
high qualities which hl^ daughter possesses. I mil let. him 
knov/, at the same turn, that it is my intention to nndve 
him a present or a thousand pieces of gold on our mariiage- 
night. As soon as I have monied the grand vi 'tier’s daiightm, 
I wid huy her ten black eunuchs, the yomigest and the best 
that can be got for money. I must aftervard ma.ke my 
father-in-law a visit, with a great tram and equipage And 
when 1 am placed at his right hand, which he will c’o of 
course, if it be only to honour his daughter I will give him 
the thousand pieces of aold which I promised him , and 
afterward to his great surprise, will present him another 
purse of the same value, Wxth some shmrt. speech as ‘Sir, 
you se^^ I am a man of my wort : I always gi'^e more than I 
promise.’ 

‘AVhen T have brought the pimcess to mv house, I 
shall take particular care to breed m her a. due respect for 
me before I give the reins to love and dallianre. To this 
end, I shall confine her to her own apartment, make her 
a short visit, and talk but little to her. Her rvomen mil 
represent to me, that she is inconsolable by reason of my 
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unkiiicLiess, and beg me with tears to caress her and let 
hex sit down by me ; but 1 shadl stdil lemain iiiexoralJe. 
and wdl turn my back upon her all the brst mglit. Her 
mother will then come and bring her daiigliter to me. cOs 
I am seated upon my Svota The dang liter vnth tears m 
her eves, will fling herself at my feet and beg of m-r ro receive 
her into my favoiii. Then will L to iinpiiiit in her a thoioiiah 
veneration for my person, draw up my legs and sp^nn her 
iiom me vitli my foot, m such a manner that she shall tab 
down several paces from ihe sofi 

* Alnaschai was entirely swallowed up in tins clnmerical 
vision and could not forbear acting vrith Ins foot vriiat he 
had in his thoughts , so that iinluckilv striking basket 
of Imttleware ivlnch was the foundation of all his grandeur, 
he kicked his glasses to a great distance from him into the 
sti eet, and broke them into a thou'^and pieces. 

— Addis 


THE CHOICE OF HEECULES. 

Whew Hercules was m that part of his youth in wliich 
it was natural for him to consider what course of life he 
ought to pursue, he one day retired into a desert, where the 
silence and solitude of the place very niiicli favoured his 
meditations. 

As he was miTsmg on his present condition and verv 
mudi perplexed in himself on the state of life winch he 
should choose, he sav; two women of a laigei* stature than 
ordinary approaching toward him 

One of them had a very noble air, and graceful deport- 
ment ; her beauty was natural and easy, her person cjear 
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and unspotted, I'cr eyes casT toward the ground witli an 
agreealdc receive, her motion, and behaviour full of modesty, 
and liCL‘ raimeut as white as snow. 

The other had a great deal of health and floiidness in 
her countenance, which she had helped with an artificial 
v;h]te and rod . and she endeavoured to appear more graceful 
than oidmary m her mien, by a mixture of affection in all 
her gestures. She had a wonderful confidence and assiir- 
>ince 111 lieu looks, and all the variety of colours in her dress, 
that she thought wore the most proper to show her com- 
plexion to advantage. She cast her e3^es upon herself, 
thei'‘ turned them on those that v/ere present, to see how 
they hired her, and often looked on the figure she made in 
her oAvn shadoAv. Upon her neaier approach to HerciileSs 
she stepped before the other lady, who came foiward AAuth a 
regular composed carnage, and, running up to him, accosted 
him aitei the following manner : 

" My dear Hercules, I find you are very much divided 
in ^miii thoughts upon the wav of life that you ought to 
choose . be my friend, and follow me ; I will lead you into 
the possession of pleasure, aiicl out of the leach of pain 
and remove you from all the noise and disquietude of business* 
The affairs of either war or peace shall have no power to 
disturb you Your AA’hole employment >shall be to make 
jmuT life easy and to entertain eveig/ sense with its proper 
gratifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds of 
perfumes, concerts of music, crowds of beauties, aiy all in 
leacliness to receive you. Come along vith me into this 
region of delights, this world of pleasure, and bid fareAvell 
for ever to ^are, to pain, to business.’’ 

Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner desired 
to know her name : to vRich she answered, My friends, 
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and those wdio are well acquainted with me. call me Happi- 
nesi , but niy enemies, and those who would injure my 
reputation, given me the name of Pleasured 

By this time the other lady was come up, and addiessed 
he] sell to the young hero in a very d liferent manner: — ■ 
'‘Hercules/’ said she, 'T ofier myself to you, hecause I know 
you are descended from the gods, and give pi outs ot that 
desw-'inh by yoiii love to vntue, and application to the studies 
proper for your age. This makes me hope that voii will 
gam, buth lor ^ourself and me. an immortal reputation. 
B«t bhoie I invite you into my society and liiendship, 
I Will be open and sincere with you • and must lay tins down 
as an established triibli, that there is nothing truly valuable 
which can be purchased without pains and labour. The 
gods have set a price upon eveiy real and noble pleasure. 
If you would grin tii3 favour of the Deiby, you mast be at the 
poiiii oi worshipping him, if the fnenlship of good men, 
you mu A study to oblige them , li you vcculd be honoured 
by your country, you must take care to serve it m short, 
if you would be eminent in war or peace you must become 
master of all the c[ualiiications that can make you so These 
are the only terms and condibions upon which 1 can promise 
happiness.*’ 

The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her discoimse : 

You see/'* said she, '' Hercules, by her oven coniession, 
the rvay to her pleasures is long and difficult ; vmereas that 
which I piopose is short and easy.*’ 

“ Alas !'* said the other lady, whose visage glovced with 
a mixture of scorn and pity, dVhat are the pdeasiires yon 
propose ? To eat before you are hiingrv, diink before 
you are athirst, sleep before you are tired , to gratifv ap- 
petites before they are raised, and raise such appetites 
10 
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as miture never planted. You never heard the most deln 
Clous miisie, winch is the praise o£ yourself ; or savr the 
most ])eaiitiful object, which is the work of your own hands. 
Your votaries pass away their youth in a dream of mistaken 
pleasure ; wliile they are hording up anguish, torment and 
remorse, for old age 

As for mo, 1 am the friend of Gods, and of good men ; 
an agieeable conijiaiiion of the artisan , a householder-guar- 
dian the lathers ox families , a patron and protector of 
servants “ an a^-sociate in all true and generous friendships. 
The banquets of niy Amtaries are iicAmr costly but ahvays 
delicious : for none eat or drink oh them who are not in Anted 
by hunger and thirst Their slumbers are sound, and their 
waldnes cheer iiiL Hy young men liaAm the pleasure of hear- 
ing themselAms praised by those who are in years ; and those 
wEo are in years, of being honoured by those who ai’e young. 
In a word, iiiy followxrs are faA’oiired by the gods, beloAxd 
by their amc[iiamtance, esteemed by their country, and, 
after the close of their labours, honoured by posterity/' 

We knoA" by the life of this memorable hero, to Avhich 
of these two ladies he game up his heart , and, I beheAX, 
eveiy one Avho reads this aviH do him the justice to approve 
of his choice. 

— Froiu 'Tatler.' 


THE CxOLDEN MEAN, 

Whek the plains of India wmre burnt up by a long 
drought, Hamet and Raschid, two neighbouring shepherds, 
faint with thirst, stood at the common boundary of the 
gro«uiids, Avith their flocks and herds panting round theni> 
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and ill extiemit}'' of distress prayed for Vv^at^r, On a sudden 
the air nas becadmed, the birds ceased to chirp, and the 
flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes eyerr ATay, and saw 
a being of iiiiglity stature adyaiicing through the valley, 
wlioiii they knevt on his nearer approach, to be the genius 
ot distiibutiOii In one hand he held the sheaves of plenty, 
and ni the otliei the sabre of destruction. 

The .dieplierds stood trembling, and vmuld ha/re retired 
befcie him but he called to them Awtli a gentle 

as the ])reere that plays in the evening among tire spices of 
Schbna , ” Flee not t-oin your benefactor, cluldreii of the 
dust ! I am come to offer you gifts which only your follv 
can inake vam. You here pray for water, and Avater I 
vnli best'.nv * her me linoAV with hoAV much you will be satis- 
fied speak not rashly ; consider, that of Auhatever can be 
enjoyed ])y the boaw excess is no less dangerous than scarcity. 
When A on remember the pain of thirst, do not forget the 
dan^^er of sutlocjtion. Idovr^ Haniet, tell me imur recjiiest.*' 
' 0 being, Innd and beneficent,'' soys Sainet, “ Let 
thrne ejo- pardon mv confusion. I entieat a little brook. 
Avl'icli in somnif] shall iieAmr be dry, and in imiitei shall 
nevti ovcrfloAw“ 

lx :s gianted “ replied the genius : and immediately 
he opened the ground with his sabre, when a fountain bubbl- 
ing up under their feet, scattered its rills OA^ar the meadows ; 
the noAVoi^ renevred then fragrance, the trees spread a greener 
foliage, and the liocks and herds quenched their thirst. 

Then tiinmig to Easchid, the genius invited him lilre- 
xvist to utfor his petition. I reepuest,'' says Easchid, 'That 
thou AAuIt turn the Ganges through my grounds, vdth all 
his Avateis, and all their inhabitants."' 

Hamet Avas struck Awth the greatness of bis neighbour^ 
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Ksciitimeiits, aBcl secretly repined in Jiie heart, that he had 
not made the same petition beiore Iran when the genius 
spoke . Basil man, be not insatiable ^ Keniember, to the^' 
that IS nothing, which thou canst not use ; and how are 
thy wants greater than the wants of Eamet 

Ilaschid repeated Ins desire, and pleased hiinseii with 
the mean appearance that Hamet would make in the pre- 
sence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The gemus tlien 
retjied towards the nver, and the two shepherds stood 
veaitiiig the event. 

As Kascliid Vvas looking with contempt upon In, neigh- 
bour, on a sudden was heard the roai of torrents, and they 
found by the mighty stream, that the mounds of the Ganges 
weie broken. The flood rolled foinvard into the lands of 
Raschid, Ins plantations were torn up, Ins flocks overvydelm^d, 
-he was sveept away before it and a crocodile clevoured him. 

— Johnson. 


SOLON AND CRCESUS. 

The name of Croesus, the fifth and last king of Lvdia, 
who reigned 557 years before Chirst, lias passed into a pro- 
verb to desciibe the possession of immense riches. When 
Solon, the legislator of Athens, and one of the most celebrated 
of the ancient sages of Greece, came to Saidis, where Croesus 
held his court, he was received in a manner suitable to the 
reputation of so great a man. The kmo, attended by his 
courtiers, appeared in all his regal pomp and spleiidoiiio 
dressed in the most magnificent apparel Solon, however 
did not discover surf)rise or admiration. Tins coldness and 
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indifference astonished and displeased the bng : who next 
ordered that :;]I his treasures, his magmheent apartments, 
and costly liirniturc. Ins diamonds, statues, and paintings, 
should be sliowii to the philosopher. 

When Solon had seen all, he was bi ought back to the 
king udio asked whGher he had ever beheld a happier 
nian tlia'i lie “AAs ' replied Solon . "'one Tellus, a plain but 
worthy citizen of Athens, who lived ail his days above in- 
digence, saw Ins country m a flourishing condition, had 
chil^lrcn who v^ere iinmersally esteemed , and, having had 
tije satisfcwtion or seeing these children's children died 
gloriouslv hci-hting for lus country.” 

Such an answer, in which gold and silver were accounted 
as nothing, seemed to Croesus to indicate strange ignor- 
ance and stupidity Kowever, he flattered himself with 
being rankeJ in the second degree of happiness, he asked 
him whether, aftei Tellus, he knew another happier man ? 
Solon answered, Cleobir^ and Biton, of Argos, two brotheis, 
perfect pat tons ot fraternal affection, and of the respect due 
troin claldreii to (heir parents. Upon a solemn festival 
their mother, a piiestcss of Juno, was obiiged to go to the 
temple , cxnd the oxeu not being ready for hex chariot, they 
put thems'^Ives in tim harness, and drew ic thither amidst 
the blessings cf the people. Every mother present congra- 
tulated tlis pncste>s cm tl^e piety of her sons She, m the 
tiansport oi her joy and thankfulness earnestly entieated 
the goddess to reward ]>er children uith the best thing that 
Heavem could give to man. Her prayers were beard ; when 
the sacrifice was o'^wr. they fell asleep in the temple, and there 
dibvd m a soft and peaceful sliimher. 

‘'What, then,” exclaimed Cicesiis^ do not reckon 

me in the numbei of the happy ! “King of Lydia,” replied 
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Solon, ''true philosopliy, considering wLat an iiilinice number 
of vicissitudes and accidents the life cf mau is liable to, does 
not allow us to glrry in any prosperity we enjoy ourselves, 
nor to admire happiness in others which, perhaps, may prove 
only transient or superficial. No man can be esteemed 
happy, but he whom Heaven blesses with success Ic the last. 
As for those who are perpetually exposed to dangers, we 
account their happiness as uncertain as the crown to a chain 
pion before the combat is determined. 

It Avas not long before Croesus exp^^rienced ihe truth 
of what Solon had told him. Being defeated by Cyru^, 
king of Persia, and his capital taken, he Avas himself taken 
prisoner ; and, by order of the conopieror, laid bound upon 
a pile to be burnt alive. The unfortunate ]nmce iioav 
recollected the admonition of the Athenian sage, and cried 
aloud, "0 Solon, Solon, Solon ! ” 

Cyrus, Avho, AAutli the chief officers of his court, was 
present, AAms curious to knoAv AAffiy Crmsus pionoiinced that 
name Avith so much vehemence. Being told the reason, 
and refiecting upon the uncertainty of all subliinai’y tlimgr., 
he Avas touched Avith commiseration, ordered the monarch 
to be taken from the pile, and treated him afterAAaixls Avith 
honour and respect. 

Thus had Solon the glory of saving the life of one hmg, 
and giving a AAdroIesome lesson of instruction to another. 


—Ronixsoxn 
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THE LEGEND OF EYJNATH, 

In the old time, the}’ say, a hand of Biahmans settled 
on the banks oi the beautiful highland lake beside which 
the Holy City stands. Around them there nothing 
blit the forest and niountains, in which dwelt the black 
races. The Brahmans placed the sinnbol of their god Siva 
near the lake, and did sacrifice to it , but the black tribes 
would not saciince to it, but came, as before, to the three 
great stones which their fathers had worshipped and vdiich 

to be seen at the western entrance of tlie Holy City to 
this day. The Brahmans, moreover, ploughed the land, 
and brought water from the lake to iiouiisli the .-oil , but 
the hill-men hunted and fished as of old, or tended their 
herds, while then ivomen tilled little patches of Indian corn. 
But in process of time the Brahmans finding the land stood, 
became slothfah giving themselves up to lust, and seldom 
calling on their god Siva. This the black tribes, who came 
to vrorship the great stones, saw and vcondered at more and 
more, till at last one of them, by name Byju, a man of a 
mighty arm, and rich in all sorts of cattle, became wroth 
at the lies and wantoiiness of the Brahmans, and vowed 
he would beat the symbol of their God Siva with his club 
every day before touching food. This he did , bur one 
morning ins cows strayed into the forest, and after seeking 
them all day, he came home hungry and weary, and having 
hastily bathed m the lake, sat clown to his supper. Just 
as he stretched out his hand to take the food, he called to 
mind his vow ; and, worn out as he was, he got up, limped 
painfully to the Brahman's idol on the margin of the lake, 
and beat it with his club. Then suddenly a splendid form, 
sparkling with jewels, rose from the waters, and said : " Behold 
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the iiiai] wlio forgets his liiiiiger and Ins weariness to beat 
me, while my priests keep their drunken revels at home, 
and neither give me bo eat noi to drink. Let him asiv of me 
what he will, and it shall be given.’ Byjii answeied, ' I am 
strong of mm and rich jii cattle. I am a leader of my people ; 
what want I more Thou art called Nath (Lord) , leb me boo 
be called Lord, ami let thy temple go by my named “Amend 
replied the deity ; “henceforth thou art not Byjn, hut Byinath, 
and my temple shall be called by thy name.’ 

— Huntsu. 


WHERE THERF/S A WILL THEREE 
A WAY, 

Thomas a Becket may have inherited some poition 
of his romantic disposition form his mother, whose sc^nv is a 
singular one. His father, Gilbert Becket, who was adenrards 
a flouriblung city merchant, was in his youth r soldier in the 
Crusades, and, having been taken prisoner, became a slave to 
an Emir oi Saicaccn prince. By degrees he obtained blie 
confidence of Ins master, and was admitted to his company, 
where lie met a iadv who became strongly abtached to him. 
This was the Emu’s daughter. 

Whether hy her means or not, does not a.ppear, hut after 
sometime, he effected his escape. The lady with Iiti* loving 
heart followed him. She knew but two words of the English 
language — London and Gilbert, By repeating the first she 
obtained a passage in a vessel, arrived m England, and found 
her way to the metropolis. She then took to her other 
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talisman, and went Iroin street to street, snouting ‘AHroert.” 
A crowd collected about her wlierever slie went asking of 
eoiiise a tliousand c[uestiGns. For all slie had but one ansvcer 
'' Gilbert, Gilbert.*' 

Chance brought her at last to the spot in which he, 
who had won her heart m slavery, was living in a nrosper- 
oiis condition. The crowd drew the faimlv to the vundow, 
his servant lecognised her, and Gilbert Bechet tool: to his 
arms and h:s home Ins fan* tra^velled bride. 

— The Ltbr^h'jj of AuccJotes. 


VI. Readings from novels and drama 
literature. 

DIARA^ OF ROBIXSON CRUSOE. 

Septen^oe/ 3C\ 1639, — I, poor nnserable Robinson Crusoe, 
being shipwrecked cluiiiig a drearlfiil storm ni the cfliiig, 
came on shore on this dismal iiiifortiinate island, which I 
called the Island of Despair, all the rest of the ship s company 
being drowned, and myself almost dead. 

All the rest of the day I spent in afnicting myself at 
the dismal circumstances I was brought to, viz , I had neither 
house, food, clothes, weapon, or place to fly to, and nothing 
but death before me, either that I should be devoured by 
savages, or starved to death for wwnt of food. At tlie ap- 
proach of night, I slept m a tree, for fear of wild creatures. 

October 1 , — In the mornmg I saw, to my surprise, the 
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ship had floated with the high tide, and ^Yas dxiven on shore 
again much nearer the island, which, as it xvas some comfort 
on one hand, so, on the other hand, it renewed my grief 
at the loss of my comrades, who, I imagined, if we had all 
stayed on board, might have saved the ship, or at least they 
would not aJl have been drowned, as they were, and that, 
had the men been saved, we mighty perhaps, have built us 
a boat out of the rums of the ship, to have carried us to some 
other part of the wo rich Seeing the ship almost dry, I went 
upon the sand as near as I could, and then swam on board. 
This day continued rainy, though with no wind at all. 

From the 1st of October to the 24th . — All these days entirely 
spend ill making several voyages to get all I could out of the 
ship, winch I brought on shore. Much ram also in these * 
days, though with some intervals of fair weather, but it 
seems, this was the rainy season. 

October 24 -~1 overset my raft, and all the goods I hid 
got upon it, but being in shoal water, and the things being 
chiefly heavy, I recovered many of them when 4he tide was 
out. 

October 25 . — It rained all night, and all day with some 
wuiid, during which time the ship broke in pieces, and was 
no more to be seen, except the wreck of her, and that only 
at low water. I spent this day in covering and securing 
the goods which I had salved that the rain might not spoil 
them. 

October 26 . — I wmlked about the shore almost all day to 
find out a place to fix my habitation, greatly concerned to 
secure myself from any attack in the night^ either from 
beasts or men. Toivaxds night I fixed on a proper place 
under a rock, and marked out a semicircle for my encamp- 
ment, which I resolved to strengthen with a fortification. 
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made of double piles. lined witldix T.'ith cable, and without 
with turf. 

F the 26th to the 30th . — I vroikecl very hard ni carry 
ing all niy goods to my new liahitation, though some irart of 
the time it rained exceedingly hard 

The olst . — In the morning, I went out into the island 
with my gim to seek for some food, wdien I killed a shc~ 
goat, and her knd foilovmd me home, which I aiterwards 
killed, because it 'would not eat. 

Noreruher 1 — I set up my tent under a rock, and lay 
thme for the fiist night^ making ir as large as I could with 
stakes diiven m to swing my hammock upon. 

Novemhe ' 2 . — I set up all mv cLcsts and hoards, and the 
pieces of timber which nia.de my rafts, and with them formed 
a fence around me a litde within the place I had marked out 
for my forbiScation. 

November 3 . — I went out ivith my gun, and killed two 
fowls like ducks, which were very good food In the after- 
noon, went to work to make me a table. 

Noiembe} 4 . — This morning I bsgan to order my times of 
work, of going out with my gun, time of sleep and time of 
diversion , viz.. every morning I ivalked out with my gun, 
for two or three hours, if it clicl not ram : then employed 
myself at work till about eleven o clock : then eat what I 
had to live on , and from twelve to tw'o, I lay downi to sleep, 
the weather being excessively hot. and then m the evening to 
■work again. The voorking part of this day and the next w'ere 
■wholly employed m making my table, w'hich I did not finish. 

Nove tuber 5 . — This day I went abroad wuth my gun and 
dog, and killed a wild cat, her skin pretty soft, but her flesh 
good for nothing. Eveiy creature I killed, I took oft the skins 
and preserved them. — Ds F oe. 
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THE VICAR^S FAMILY. 


OuTi family had now made several attein]H-s to be fine ; 
but some imforeseeii disaster demolished each as soon as 
projectel. I endeavoured to take tlie advantage (f{ every 
disappointment, to improve their good sense m proportion 
as they wem {riistratcd m ambition. You see, my did diun,’ ’ 
cried I, ' horv little is to be got by attempts to im])ose upon 
the world, m coping with our betters. Such as are poor, 
and null associate with none but the rich, are hated by those 
they avoid, and despised by those the}^ follow Uiierpial 
combinations are ahvays disadvantageous to the weaker 
side the rich having the pleasure, and the poor the incon- 
veniences that result from them. But come, Dick, my 
boy, and repeat the fable that you were reading to-davy 
for the good of the companv 

OiiCG upon a time," cried the child, a Giant and a 
Dwarf were friends^ ani kept together They made a bergain 
that they would never forsake each other, but g’) :o seek 
adventures. The first battle they fought was widi two 
Saracens and the Dwarf, wdio was very courageous, dealt 
one of the champions a most angry blow. It did the Saracen 
very little injuiy, who, lifting up his svccrd, fai:ly stiuck 
oft the pool DAvarf’s arm. He Avas now in a A^'oeful plight ; 
but the Giant coming to his assistance, in a short time left 
the tAAm Saracens dead on the plain, and the D"varf cut ofl 
the dead man’s head out of spite. They then truAwlled on 
to another adventure. This aauis against three bloody- 
minded Satyiis, who Avere carrying aAvay a dmnsel in distress. 
The Dvmrf Avas not cpiite so fierce noAv as before : but for all 
that, struck the first bloAV, Avhich AAms returned by another, 
that knocked out his eye ; but the Giant Avas soon up with 
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them, a:i'l had they not fled, ^^olxld ceitainly hare killed 
them every one. They veere all very jOyful fox this victoiy : 
and the damsel who was relieved, fell in love with the Giant, 
and maiiied him They now travelled far, and faither than 
I can tell, iiil they met Vvotli a company of robbers Tlie 
Giant for the first time, vvas foremost now , hut the Dw'^rf 
■was not la. behind The battle was stout and long- 
Wheiever the Giant came, ell led before him , but the Dwaif 
had like to have been killed more and once Ar last th'^ 
victory dechued for the two adventures , but the Dwaif 
lost Ills leg The Dwarf was now wnthout an aim a leg. and 
an eye, while the Giant was without a single wound. L'^pon 
which he cried out to his little companion, Dly little heio^ 
this IS glorious spoit , let us get one victory more, and then 
w^e shall have honour for ever ’ * Nod cries the Dwaif, 

w'ho was by tins time grown wi&er, — ' no, I declare olf ; 
Id! figliG no more , for I find in every battle that you get all 
the honour and rewards, but all the blows fall upon med ' 

I was going to moralize tins fable, avhen our attention 
was called od to a warm dispute between my wife and 
Mr. Biircheil, upon my daughters* intended expedition to 
town. My wife very strenuously insisted upon the advan- 
tages that would result fiom it. Mr. Burchell on the coii- 
trai\v, dissuaded her with great ardour, and I stood neuter. 
His present dissuasioiis seemed but the second pait of those 
xvhich were received widi so ill a grace m the morning. The 
dispute grevc high, vthiie poor Deborah, instead of reasoning 
stronger, talked louder, and at last was obliged to take shelter 
from a defeat in clamour. 


-Goldswith 
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IHE CHILDHOOD OF PAUL AND 
VIRGINIA. 


Paul and Virginia bad neitlier clock nor almanack, or 
books oi diroiiclogy, history, or philosophy. The periods 
of their lives were regulated by these of iiauiire. They knew 
the hours of the day by the shadows of the trees, the seasons 
by tli: times when those :iees bore fioweis oi iruit, and years 
bv til- number of tlieir hawmsts. These soothing images 
dillused an iiicMpre'Sible charm over their ccnversation. 

It IS time to duie “ said Virginia the shadows of the 
plaiitaiii-trees are at tlieir roots ’* or. ’ night approaches ; 
the tciniainids close their leaves.'* dVlien wJl you come 
to see us ? " inryjired some oi her companions iii the neighbour- 
hood. At che time cl the sugai-canes “ answeied Virginia^ 

Your tL*i: will be then still more delightful." resumed her 
young ac paa.iiitjnces. Wen she v;as asked what was 
Iiei own ace. and of Paul, “ Ily biOLherd’ said she 

*“ is as oM cts :Le great cocoa-tree of Lie fountain , and I am 
as old a,- the little coc^ a -tree. The mangoes have borne 
fruit twelve :im:i and the orange-trees have borne dovters 
four and twentv times, since I came into che tvorlcl.” Their 
iivts seemed linked to the trees like those of fawns or dryads. 
They knew no other historical epochs than that of the Imes 
of their mothers, no other chronology than that of tlieir 
orchards, and no other philosophy than that of doing goocL 
and iesignmg themselves to the will of Heaven. 

Thus gi e w til ose children of nature. No care had troubled 
their peace, no intemperance had corrupted their blood, 
no misplaced passion had depraved their hearts. Love, 
innocence, and piety, possessed their souls ; and those intellec- 
tiial graces unfolded themselves in their features, their 
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attitudes, and their motions. Still in tie nioiiiiDg of life, 
they had all its blooming freshness : and, siiiely such in the 
garden of Sden appeared our first parents, when, coming 
from the hands of God, they first saw, appioachecl, and 
com^^rsed together, lihe brother and sisctr. Yirgrma vras 
gentle, niodeH, and confiding as Eve : and Paul, like Adam, 
iimted the figure of manhood with the simplicity cj a clnlcl. 

VHieu alone with Yiigrnia, lie has a thousand times 
told m:. 1:3 used to sai^ to her, at his return iiom labour, 

* When I am wearied, the sight of you reficshea liie. If 
froili til ^ summit of the nionntam I perceive you below 
in ch? \ulhyn you appear to me in the midst cf our orchard 
lihe a blushing losebud. If you go tovrards our mother’s 
house, the partridge, when it runs to meet ir.-^ voiing, has 
a shape lesi bcauciiul, and a step less light. YlheD I lose 
Sight of you through the tiecs, I have nc need to see you 
in 01 do: to find you again Something of you, I knov^ not 
hove, lemains lor me m die air where yon Imve passed, in the 
grass wdiere you have been seated. Ydheii I come near 
you, veil delight all my senses The azure of heaven is loss 
charniiiig than the blue of your eyes, and the song cf the 
amadavid-bird less soft than the sound of your voice. If 
I only touch you with my finger, my whole frame tremldies 
with pleasure Do you remember the day vdeen we crossed 
over the great stones of the river of the Three Peaks ? I 
vras very much tired before we reached the bank , but os 
soon as I had taken you in in}-' arms, I seemed to have wings 
like a bird. Tell me by wdiat charm you have so enchanted 
me ? Is it by your wisdom ? Our motheis have mere than 
either of us. Is it by your caresses ? They embrace me 
much oftener than you. I think it must be by your goodness. 
I shall never forget how you walked bare-footed to the Black 
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River, to ask pardon for tke poor wandering slave. Here, 
my beloved ! take tins flowering orange-braiick, wkicli 
I have culled in the forest , you will place it at niglit near 
your bed. Eat this honeycomb, which I have taken loi 
you from the top of a rock. But first lean upon my bosom, 
and I shall be relreshed 

Virginia then answered, Oh, my dear bi other, the 
rays oi the sun in the morning at the top oi Ihe rocks give 
me less joy than the sight of you. I love my mothei, 1 
love yours , but when they call you their son, I love them 
a thousand times more. When they caress you, 1 feef it 
more sensibly than when I am caressed myself You asl: me 
vhy you love me. Yfhy ? All creatines tliat are brought 
up together love one another. Look at our buds reared 
up m the same nescs , they love like us they are always 
together like us. Hmk ! how they call and aiisvci from one 
tree to aiicther. So when the echoes bimg to my eni the ann 
which you play upon your liute at the top oi the mount am > 
I repeat the words at the bottom of the valley Above rll, 
you are dear to me since the day when you wanted to fight 
the master of the slave for me. Since that time how often 
I have said to myself, * All, my brother has a good heart , but 
for him I should have died of terror.' I pray to God every 
day for my mother and yours for you, amd for our poor 
servants ; but vchen I pronounce your name, my devotion 
seems to increase, I ask so earnestly of God that no harm 
may beiall you J ' Why do you go so far, and climb so IiigL^ 
to seek fruits and flowers for me ? How much you are 
fatigued ! ' and with her little white handkemhief she wiped 
the damps from his brow. 
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PAUL SEPARATED FROM VIRGINIA. 

Soox after, this young man, till now indifiereiit as a 
creole with respect to what was passing m the woiid, desired 
I would teach him to read and write, that he might caixy 
on a correspondence with Virginia: He then wished to be 
instructed in geography, in order that he might term a just 
idea of the country wdiere she had disemharied , and in 
history^ that he might know the manners ot the society in 
wTich she was placed. The potverful sentiment of love, 
wly.ch diiected his present studies, had already taught him 
the aits of agriculture, and the manner of laying out the 
most irregiilai grounds with advantage and beauty. It 
must he admitted that to the fond dreams of this restlessness 
and aideiit passion, mankind are indebted lor a great 
number of arts and sciences, wTile its disappointments 
have given birth to philosophy, vrhich teaches us to hear 
the evils of life with resignation. Thus, nature having 
made love the general link which binds all beings, has 
rendered it the first spring of society, the first incitement 
to knowledge as well as pleasuie. 


THE STORM. 

At seven m the morning we heard the beat of drums 
in I'he woods , and soon after the governor, Monsieur de 
la Bourdonnais, arrived on horseback, followed by a detach 
ment of soldiers armed with muskets, and a great number 
of islanders and blacks. He ranged his soldiers upon the 
beach, and ordered them to make a general chscharge, 
il 
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wliicli was no sooner done than we perceived a gliminciinj" 
light upon the water, which was instantlp succeeded b\ 
the sound of a gun. We nidged that the ship was at no 
great distance, and ran towards that part where we had 
seen the light dVe now discerned tliiougli the fog the 
hulk and tackling of a large vessel ; and, notwitlistaiiding 
the noise oi the waves, we weie near enough to hear the 
vrhistle of the boatswain at the helm and tie shouts (d 
the maimers. As soon as the Samt-Gejan peiv^eived "Ju'4 
we were near enough to give her siiecoiir she coiiimiicd 
to hie guns legulaily at the interval oi three ruiirate> . 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais caused great hies :o be lighted 
at certain dwtaiices upon the sciaiul, anc! sent to ah the 
inhabitants ot that iieigliboiiihood, in seaicli ox piovisioiis. 
planks, cables, and empty barrels A crowd ot peoMe 
soon ainved. aceompamed by their negioes. loaded with 
provisions and rigging One of the most aged of che nlonter^ 
appioaching the goveinoi, said to him. We have heard 
all iiigiii hoarse noises m the nioiiiitaiii. and ui die forests . 
the leaves or the trees are shaken, aitlioiigh there :s no vuiid > 
the a -birds seek rciiige upon the land : It is certani that 
all those smns announce an hurricane.*’ “ Well, my iriends.*'* 
answered the governor, we are prepared for it , and no doubt 
the vtssel IS also/* 

Eveiything indeed, presaged the near approach oi the 
hiniicane The centre of the clouds in the zenith was of 
a dimial black, while their skirts were fringed wifh a copper 
hue. The air resounded with the cries of the fiigate-biid. 
the cur-water, and a multitude of other sea-bixxls, who, 
not withstanding the obscurity of the atmosphere hastened 
ironi all points of the horizon to seek foi shelter in the island. 

Towards nine in the rnomiiig we heard on the side 
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of tlie occaii tlie most teriitic noise, as if toirents of veater, 
miiiuieJ Vvotli tliuiider, weie lollmg clovvii the steeps ot the 
mo an tains A general crv was lieaid oi * There is the 
hiiriacane ' ' and in one moment a frightful whiilwind 
sCcdrercd the fog whicli had covered the Isle of Amber and 
its channel. The Samt-Geran then presented itself co onr 
viev, her u^dieiy crnvdcd vcith people, hei yaids and main- 
ton-niasl Irid upon the deck, her flag shivered^ with four 
cables m her head and one by whicdi she was held at the 
stem 

•9 


THE SI-IIPVv'RECK. 

rnvM the violent efforts oi the ship, what we dreaded 
hanpened The cables at the head of the vessel were tom 
awc. r . It vras then held by one anchor only, and was instanilv 
dashv' mm. the rocks, at a distance oi hall a cable's leiigdi 
jj'Oin tlie shore. A general cry ot horror issued from the 
spectators Paul rushed towards the sea, when, seizing 
him by the arm, I emlaiined, ” Would vou perish ^ ' Let 
me go to save her," cried he. ‘ or die i beeing that des- 
pen had depnved Lini of reason, Domingo and L in order 
to preserve him, fastened a long cord round his vraist, and 
seized hold of each end Paul then precipitated himself 
towards the ship, novr swimming, now walking upon the 
bmutkcis Sometimes he had the hope of reaching the 
veosei, vchich the se.a m its irregular movements had left 
alnio.bt dr\t so that you could have made its circuit on foot ; 
but suddenlv the waves, advancing with new fiiiy, shrouded 
it beneath mcimtains of water, which then lifted it 
upright upon its keel. The billows at the same moment 
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threw the uniortiinate Paul iar upon the beach, his legs 
bathed in blood, his bosom wounded, and hinnself hall 
dead. The moment he had recovered his senses he arose, 
and returned with, new ardour towards the vessel, the parts 
of which now yawned asunder fioni the violent strobes 
for the billows. The crew tlien^ despaiimg of then safely, 
thievr theinsehxs in crovcds into the sea, upon yards, pianics. 
hen-coops, tables and barrels At this moment we beheld 
an object fitted to excite eternal sympathy . a young lady, 
in the gallery of the stern of the Samt-CTeraii, stretching 
out her arms towards him vdio made so many effoits 
join her. It was Viiginia She had discovered her lover 
by his intrepidity. The sight of this amiable young woman, 
exposed to such hornble danger, filled us with uniitteiable 
despair. As for Virginia^ with a him and dignified mien, 
she vraved her hand, as if bidding us an eternal farewell. 
All the sailors had flung themselves into the sea, except 
one, who still remained upon the deck, and who was naked, 
and strong as Hercules. Tins man approached Virginia 
with respect, and kneeling at her feet, attempted to force 
her to throw off her clothes . but she repulsed him with 
modesty, and turned away her head Then was heard 
redoubled cries from the spectators. '' Save her ^ — save her ! 
Do not leave her ! " But at that moment a mountain 
billow, of enormous magnitude, engiilphed itself between 
the Isle of Amber and the coast, and menaced the shattered 
vessel, towmrds which it rolied^ bellowing, with its black 
Sides and foaming head. At this terrible sight the sailor 
fl.ung himself into the sea : and Virginia, seeing death inevi- 
table, placed one hand upon her clothes, the other on her 
heart, and lifting up her lovely eyes, seemed an angel 
prepared to take her flight to heaven. 
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Oh, day oi horror ? Alas ^ everything was swallowed 
up by the relentless billows. The surge threw some of 
the spectators far upon the beach, whom an impulse of 
humanity prompted to advance towards Virginia, and also 
the sailor who had endeavoured to save her life This 
man who had escaped from almost certain deatli, hiieeling 
on the sand, exelaimed^ " Oh, my G-od ! thou hast saved 
life, but I would have given it willingly for that poor 
voimg woman 


-9 

^’THE LAST OF EARTH.’’ 

IVi-iAT I expected took place. Paul died two months 
after the death of his Ihigmia^ whose name dwelt upon 
his lips even in his expiiing moments Eight clays after 
the death of her son, Haigaret saw her last hour approach 
With that serenity which vitrue only can feel She bade 
Madame de la Tour the most tender farewell, " in the hope 
she said, ‘ of a sweet and eternal reunion. “ “ Death is 

the most precious good,** added she ; “ and we ought to 
desire it. If life be a piimshment. we should wish for its 
termination , if it be a trial, we should be thankful that 
it is short.’ 

The governor took caie of Domingo and Mary, who 
were no longer able to labour, and who survived their mis- 
tresses but a short time As tor poor Eidele, he pined to 
death, at the period he lost his master. 

I conducted Madame de la Tour to my dwelling, and 
she bore her calamities with elevated fortitude. She had 
endeavoured to comfort Paul and Margaret till their last 
moments^ as if she herselt had no agonies to bear. When 
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they were no more, she used to talk of them as oi beloved 
friends from whom she was not distant. She survived 
them but one month. Far trom repioaching her aunt for 
those afHictions she had caused, her benign spurt praved 
to God to pardon her, and to appease that joinoise which 
the conse<pucnees of her crueity would probablv awaken 
ill her breast. 

St. Pteure. 


STORY OF LA ROCHE. 

The Church was dimly lighted, except near the pulpit, 
where the venerable La Roche was seated. His people 
were not lifting up their voices in a psalm to that Being 
vrlioni their pastor had taught them ever to bless and revere. 
La Roche sat, his figure bending gently forward, his eves 
half-closed, lifted up in silent devotion A lamp placed 
near him threw its light strong on his head, and marked 
the shadowy lines of age across the paleness of his brow, 
thinly covered with grey hairs. The music ceased * La 
Roche sat for a moment and nature wrung a few tears from 
him. His people were loud in their grief. Mr — was not 
less affected than they. La Roche arose — * Father of 
mercies,* said he, forgive these tears ; assist tiiy servant 
to lift lip his soul to thee ; to lift to thee the souls of thv 
people. My friends, it is good so to do, a-t all seasons it is 
good , but in the days of our distress what a privilege it is ! 
Well saith the sacred book, Trust m the Lord ; at all times 
trust ill the Lord.*’ When every other support fails rs, 
when the fountains of worldly comfort are dried up, let us 
then seek those living waters which fiow from the throne 
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oi God. ’Tis only irom tlie belief of tlic goodness nnd wisdom 
of a Supreme Being tliat our calamities can be borne in that 
inannei whicli becomes a man. Human wisdom is lieie of 
little use 5 for in propoition as it bestows comfort, it repres^'eS 
teeling, without which we may cease to be hurt bv cala- 
mity, but we shall also cease to enjoy happiness. I will 
not bid you be insensible, nay fiiends — I cannot, I cannot 
it I would (IiLs rears fiowed afresh) — i ieel too miicli myself^ 
and I am not ashamed of rny feelings ^ but therefore have 
I played God to give me strength to speak to you, to direct 
you to liini, not with empty ycoitLs, but Yitli these tears ; 
not from specula cion, but fiom expeiience , that while you 
see me suffer, you may kuow also rny consolition. 

You behold the mourner of h:s only child, the last 
earthly slay and blessing of his clecliiniig yeais ^ Siicii 
a child too ^ lb becomes not me to speab of her virtues , 
yet it IS but gratxtude to meution them, because they were 
exerted towards myseit. Not many clays ago you saw 
her young, beautiful, viituoiis, and happy ; ye vrho are 
parents av:11 judge of mv felicity then — ye will judge of 
my ahection now. But I look towards him who stiiick 
me , L see the hand of a father amidst the chasreiiings of 
my God Oh ^ could I make you leal vrhat it is to pour 
out the heart vchen it i< pressed down with many sorrows , 
to pour ID out Avitli comideiiee to him, m whose hands are 
life and death, on whose power awaits all that the hist enjoys^ 
and 111 contemplation of whom chsappeais all that the last 
can inflict. For we are not as those who die wnthont hope ; 
we know that our Redeemer liveth — that we '^liall live with 
him, with our friends his servants, m that blessed land where 
sorrow is unknown, and happiness is endless as it is perteet* 
Go, then, niouin not for me , I hare not lost my child : but 
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a little while and we s-hall meet again, never to be separated. 
But ye are also mv children : would ye that I should not 
giieve Without comtort ? So live as she lived ; that when 
your death cometh, it may be the death of the righteous, 
and voiir latter end like his *’ 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche , his audience 
answered it with their tears. The good old man had diied 
up his at the alter of the Lord : his countenance had lost 
its sadness, and assumed the glow of faith and of hope 
Mr.— followed him into his house. The inspiration of the 
pulpit was past , at sight of hm the scene they had last 
met in rushed again on his mind : La Roche threw his arms 
round his neck and watered it with his tears, The other 
was equally affected they went together in silence into 
the parlour where the evening service was wont to be per- 
formed The curtains of the organ were open , La Roche 
started back at the sight. ^ Oh ! my friend/ said he and 
his tears burst forth again. Mr. — had now recollected 
himself , he stept forward and drew the curtains close ; the 
old man wiped off his tears, and taking his friend's hand, 
^ you see my weakness/ said he ; ' his the weakness of 

humanity , but my comfort is not therefore lost/ ' I heard 
you/ said the other, ‘ in the pulpit ; I rejoice chat such 
consolation is yours !' Tt is, my friend,' said he, ' and I 
trust I shall ever hold it fast If there are any who doubt 
our faith, let them think of what importance religion is to 
calamity, and forbear to weaken its force ; if they cannot 
restore our happiness, let them not take away the solace 
of our affliction !' 

Mr. — 's heart was smitten : and I have heard him 
long after confess that there were moments when the re- 
membrance overcome him even to weakness ; when, amidst 
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all tte pleasures of plulosopliical discovery, and the pride 
of literary fame, lie recalled to Ins mind the venerable figure 
of the good La Roche, and wished that he had never doubted. 

MACEEXZin 


THE TRIAL BY COMBAT 

Theue is yet one chance of life to me,*' said 
Rebecca, '' even by your own fierce laws Life has been 
miserable — miserable, at least, of late — but I will not cast 
away the gift of God, while he affords me the means of de- 
fending it I deny this charge — I mamtam niy innocence, 
and I declare the falsehood of tins accusation— T challenge 
the privilege of trial by combat, and vTil appear by my 
champion.*' 

And who, Rebecca," replied the Grand Master, '' will 
lay lance in rest for a sorceress ? Who will be the champion 
of a Jewess 

** God will raise me up a champion,'* said Rebecca r 
it cannot be that in merry "^England, the hospitable, the 
generous, the free, where so manyYre ready to peril their 
lives for honour, there will not be found one to fight for 
justice But it IS enough that I challenge the tiial by com- 
bat — there lies my gage.’’ 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, and 
flung it down before the Grand Master, with an air of iiimgled 
simplicity and dignity, which excited universal surprise and 
admiration 

'Ht is well,’* said the Grand Master — ^'Rebecca, in 
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those lists shalt tlioii produce tliy cliampioii ; and it thou 
failest to do so, or if thy cliaiupioii shall be discomfited 
by the judgment of God, thou shalt then die the death of 
a sorceress, according to doom. — Let this our judgment 
be recorded, and the record read aloud, that no one may 
pretend ignorance.” 

Rebecca spoke not, but she looked up to heaven, and 
folding her hands, remained for a minute without change 
of attitude. She then modestly reminded the Grand Master 
that she ought to be permitted some opportunity of free 
coiiiiiiiiiiieatioii with her friends, for the purpose of makpig 
her condition known to them, and procuiing, if possible, 
some chainpioii to fight in her behalf. 

‘ It IS just and lawful,” said the Grand Master , choose 
what messenger thou shalt trust, and he shall have free 
communication with thee in rhy prison-chamber.” 

Is there,” said Rebecca, any one here, who either 
lor love of a good cause, oi for ample hire, will do the errand 
of a distressed being ?” 

All weie silent : for none thought it safe, in the presence 
of the GiaiiJ Master, to avow any mterest m the caliimmated 
prisonm*, least he should be suspected of leaning towards 
Judaism Not even the prospect of reward, far less any 
feelings of compasrsioii alone, could surmount this apprehen- 
sion 

Higg, tbe son of Snell, at length replied, “ I am but 
a maimed man, but that I can at all stir or move was owing 
to hsr chaiitable assistance — I vnli do clime errand,^' be 
addel, addiessing Rebecca, as well as a clipped object 
can, and happy iveie my limbs fleet enough to repair tlie 
mischief done by my tongue. Alas ! when I boasted of thy 
charity, I little thought 1 was leading thee into danger !” 
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“ God/' said E^ebeeca, ‘ is iLe disposer oi all. He can 
turn back tlie captivity ol Jiidali even by the weakest 
instrument. To execnle his message the snail is as sure 
a messenger iS'. the falcon. Seel: out Isaac ol York^here 
is that will pay for horse and man — let him have this .mrolL 
I know not if it be of Heeneen the snirir which inspires me. 
but most triiA do I -iudae that I am not to die thus deatli, 
and that a champion vull be laised up ter me. Earew*dl * — 
Life and death aie i:i tliy haste," 

But as it fortiiiied. he had no occasion to go so far : 
for^ wit hill a quart ei of a mile trom the gate of the Precept ory 
he met with two iideis, vdiom bv their dress and huge yellow 
caps, he knew to ])e Jews . and, on approaching mme nearh , 
discovered that oim of them was Ins ancient empleyei, Isaac 
of York. The oclier was the Sabbi Ben Samuel . and both 
had approached as near to the Pieceptory as then dared, 
on healing that the Grand hlast^r had summoned a chapter 
for the trial of a sorceress. 

" How nowp biotlier ? ' soivl Ben Samuel, inteiruptmg 
his haiangiie to look towards Isaac, who had but glanced 
at the scroll winch ITigg olierecl, wlieii uttering a deep groan, 
he tell from his mule like a clving man, and lay for a minute 
insensible 

The physician read, but in their mrtive language, the 
following voids • — 

'' To Itaac the son of Adomkam, whom the Gentiles 
call Isaac of Yoik, peace and the blessing ol the promise 
be imiltiplied unto thee ^ — dly father, I am as one doomed 
to die foi that which my soul knoweth not — even for the 
crime of witchcraft Hy father, li a strong man can be 
found to do battle for my cause vutli sveord and spear, accord- 
ing to the custom of die Xazareiies. and that within the 
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lists of Templestowe, on the third dav from this time, 
peradventiire our lathers' God will give him strength 
to defend the innocent, and her who hath none to help 
her. But if this may not be, let the virgins of our people 
mourn for me as for one cast oft’, and foi the hart that is 
sticken by the hunter, and for the flower which is cut dov/ii 
by the scythe of the mower. Wherefore, look now what 
thou doest, and whether there be any rescue One 
Nazarene warrior might, indeed, bear arms in my behalf, 
even Wilfred, son of Cedric, whom the Gentiles call Ivanhoe. 
But he may not yet endure the nmight of his armour. 
Nevertheless, send the tidings unto him, my father . for 
he hath favour among the strong men of Ins people, and so 
he was our companion in the house of bondage, he may 
find some one to do battle for my sake. And say unto him, 
even unto him, even unto Wilfred, the son of Cecil ic, that 
if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca die, she liveth or dieth wholly 
free of the guilt she is charged withal And if it be the 
Will of God that thou shaft be deprived of thy daughter, 
do not thou tarry, old man, in this land of bloodshed and 
cruelty ; but betake thyseli to Cordova, where thy brother 
livetli in safety, under the shadow of the throne, even of 
the throne of Boahdil the Saracen , for less cruel are the 
cruelties of the Moors unto the race of Jacob than the cruel- 
ties of the Nazarenes of England " 

Isaac listened with tolerable composure while Ben 
Samuel read the letter and then again resumed the ges- 
tures and exclamations of oriental sorrow, tearing Ins gar- 
ments, besprinkling his head with dust, and ejaculating, 
'*My daughter ! my daughter 

'T will seek him out,'’ said Isaac, he is a good youth, 
and hath compassion fox the exile of Jacob. But lie cannot 
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bear his armoui, and what other Chi stian shall do battle 
for the oppiessed of Zioii V' 

Onr scene now returns to the exterior of the Castle, 
or Preceptory, of Templestowe, about the hour when the 
bloody die was to be cast for the life or death of Rebecca. 
It was a scene of bustle and life, as if the whole vicinity 
had poured fourth its inhabitants to a village wake, or lural 
feast 

At the opposite end of the lists was a pile of fs''»-*^ts, 
so arranged around a stake, deeply fixed in the ground as 
todeave a space tor the victim whom they were destined to 
consume to enter within the fatal circle in older to be 
chained to the stake by the fetters which hung leadv ioi 
the purpose 

The unfoituiiate Rebecca was conducted to the black 
chaii placed near the pile. On her first glance at the terrible 
spot where preparations were making for a death alike 
dismaying to the mind and painful to the body, she was 
observed to shudder and shut her eyes, — praving inter- 
nally, doubtless for her lips moved though no speech was 
heard, in the space of a minute she opened her eyes, looked 
fi.xedly on the pile as il to familiarize her mind with the 
object, and then slowly and naturally turned awav her head. 

The Giand Master at once coininanded the herald 
to stand forth and do his devoir. The trumpets then again 
flourished, and a herald, stepping forwaid. proclaimed aloud 
— -''Oyez, oyez, oyez. — Here standeth the good Enight 
Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert. ready to do battle with any 
knight of flee blood who will sustain the cpiairel allowed 
and allotted to the Jewess, Rebecca ; and to such champion 
the Reverend and Valorous Grand Master, here present, 
allows a fair field, and equal paititioii of sun and wind. 
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and whatever else appertains to fair combat/' The trumpets 
again sounded, and there wes a dead pause of many niiiiiites. 

^ATo champion appeals lor the appellent/’ said the 
Grand Master, ''Go, herald and ask Jier whether she 
expects anv one to do battle for liei in this her cause." 
The hcTild went to the chair in which Reliecca urns seated, 
and spoke to her in these teims — “Damsel, the Honour- 
able and Reverend the Grand Master demands of chee 
i£ thou art prepared with r. champion to do battle this day 
in thy behalf, or if thou dost yield thee as one justly con- 
demned to a deserved doom ^ 

“Say to the Grand Master," replied Rebecca, "that 
I maintain my innocence, and do not yield me as justly 
condemned, lest I become guilty of mine own blood. 
Say to him them I challenge such delay as his forms vail 
permit to see if Gcd, whose opportunity 3s in man's 
extremity, will raise me up a deliveier ; and v-/ien such 
uttermost space is parsed, moy His holv wdl be done 1 
The herald ^ etired to carry this answer tc the Grand er. 

"God forbid '* said Lucas Beaunianoir, "that Jew 
or Pagan should impeach ns of injiisnce ^ — Until the 
shadows be cam from the wes: to the eastv/ard vcdl we wait 
to see if a champion shall appear for this unfoitunare womain 
When the day is so iai past, lei hex prepare for death." 

It was the general heiiet that no one could or would 
appear for a Jewess accused of soiceiy , and the knights, 
instigated hv Malvoisin, \Ylnspered co each other that it was 
time to declare the pledge of Rebecca forfeited. At this 
instant a knight urging his horse to speed, appeared on 
the plain advancing towards the lists. A liimdied voices 
exclaimed, *'A champion ^ a champion And despite 
the prepossessions and prejudices of the multitude, they 
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shouted oioniinously as tlie knight locle into the liltvarch 
The srconrl glance however, served to destroy tlic hope 
that Ills timely aiTiv.*] had excited His horse ingecl 
for many miles to its iilinost speech appealed to reel ika.ni 
fatigue , and the iidei, hovxve: iiiidauiitedh^ he pi'csciited 
hijuseji 111 ihe lists, eithei frciiii Yeeakiie.--s vrearmess *‘1 
both, seemed scaice able to support linn self in the seedh 

To the siiiiinions of che hciald, vrho clxiianded his 
i'ank. ins iiaine. and purpose the Hiaager kinglit ausweied 
readily and boldly. ' I am a good kinglit and iiolde, Cume 
hiihc. to simtaiii with lance and swoid the just and lawful 
C[uo rel of this damsel, Eehecca, daughter of Isaac of York • 
to iipliold the dconi proiioiinccsl a gains: her to be false and 
tiiithless, and to dcib Sir Eram de Bois-Giiillieit, as a tiairor. 
xiiurderer, and liar , as I vrill prove in rh:s held with mv 
bodv aga.iist his. by clie aid cf God of Oar Lady, and of 
Monseigneur Saint G-eorge the uood iniiglY 

■ Th"‘ stranger must hist show ' said Mclvoi.sin, ‘ that 
h ‘ i.s a good knight, and of honourable lineage The Temple 
s^ndeth net t^rth her champion? agaiiis: naiiele^-s mend' 
'Tviy name. ' said the knight, inismg h:s hednret, “‘is 
better knotvn. niy hneage more pure Madvcisin. than thine 
own. 1 am dVilfred of Ivanhoed' 

‘ Does the Grand blaster allow me the cemLat V said 
I 'UiLdioe. 

I miy not deny what thou hast challeiiged/' saidi the 
Grand blaster. “ piovided the maiden accepts thee as hex 
champion Yet I would thou wert in better plight to do 
battle. An enemy of our Order hast thou ever been, yet 
would I have thee honoiirably met wich " 

“Thus — thus as I am, and not otherwise/ ‘ said Ivaiihoe; 
'“it IS the judgment of GoeWto his keeping I commend 
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myself — Rebecca,” said he, iidmg up to the fatal chair, 
dost thou accept of me for thy champion ?” 

'H do/' she said, ‘T do," — fluttered by an emotion 
which the fear of death had been unable to produce — ^T 
do accept thee as the champion whom Heaven hath sent 
me. Yet, no — no — thy wounds are unciired. Meet not 
that proud man — why shouldest thou perish also ?” 

But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had closed 
his VIS 01 and assumed his lance, Bois-Guilbert did the 
same ; and his esquire remarked, as he clasped his visor, 
that his face, which had, notwithstanding the variety ~of 
emotions by wNich he had been agitated, continued cliurng 
the whole morning of an ashy paleness, was non become 
suddenly very much flushed. 

The herald, then, seeing each champion m his place, 
uplifted his voice, repeating thrice — ‘‘Faites cos devous^ 
preux cherahesrs f After the third cry. he withdrew to 
one side of the lists, and again proclaimed that none, on 
peril of instant death, should dare, bv word, cry, or action, 
to interfeie with or disturb this fair field of combat The 
Grand Mastei, who held lo liis hand the gage of battle, 
Rebecca's glove, now threw it into the lists, and pronoun- 
ced the fatal words, ''Lmssez alter F 

The trumpets soimded, and the knights charged each 
other in full career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe and 
its no less exhausted rider, went down, as all had expected , 
before the well-aimed lance and vigorous steed of the Templar. 
This issue of the combat all had foreseen ; but although 
the spear of Ivanhoe did but, in comparison, touch the 
shield of Bois-Guilbert, that champion, to the astonishment 
of all who behold it, reeled in his saddle, lost his stirrups, 
-and fell in the lists. 
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Ivaiiij'ie, extricating lumselt from liis hxlleii was 

suhxj en jDot. liascennio tc'^ mend Ins loitune v,ntL Ins, smord : 
but !ii;j e:iL:go]iist arose not. ’Ublfred. pLicmg Irs foot on 
ins bre u‘t, ind tlie SLVordls point to claoat corninan.led 
him to jneld luim or die on the s]nd. ]ba'.-C4nJbert reiurned 
no alls we i*. 

“Slav hiiu HOC So Knight. ' cried the Grand dlascai, 
“unslrmmn and inicbsolved — kill not bock" and soul ' 7Ve 
ad-)^v him vaiipiiishedd’ 

He dese’ended into the lists, aini connnended them to 
iiidiielni che (concurred) champion. Kis eves weie chjsed-- 
the dnik red flush was stdl on hjov. As thev lookecl 
on Iniii 11 astmiishinent. the eves opv.icv- -hut rkc'-' were 
hxed and gjated. The nmh pa4?hed doin his b'o;x and 
gave way to the (pallid) hue of d-.atti. Uneeatlicd 'w the 
lan^e ol his enemy, he had. died a mrtrr to che violence oi 
bis awn concenunig passmns 

T ns 'S indeed the judgment of H^dd said ti- -G:and 
nia-tm. hmlniig I’pwan^^— K*-: rrL/e^ /no !" 

hVhem tl e hrst iieinCiit- ot surpiisc iveie ovei, Vdilired 
oi ivaiilnn dt^^mandcu ot the Giand nla.-ter, as juoge of 
tile held, j 1 kc ha 1 mauLU^dy ..i.d rightfully done me duev 
HI the Co id) at ! 

dianfink" c,n<.i ..-gntn.' ^ it OecU x.one, "mu the 

Giani dinscer ; I p.Oiimnce chc maiden cue and g.ohrleso 
Tie ernm mid the IahT' of tie oeCLa-m kuight are at the 
\cd’ A ihe Yictm ” 

SCOIT. 
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PAUL FLEMMING’S RESOLVE. 

A LITTLE cliapelj whose door stood open, seemed tu 
invite Flemming to entei and enjoy the gratehil coolness. 
He went in. There ^Y?.s no one there The walls were 
covered villi paintings end sculpture ot the rudest kind, 
and with a few funeral tablets There was nothing theie 
to move the hearts to devotion . but rn that hour the heait 
of Flenmirng was tveak — weak as a child's He bowed hm 
stubborn knees and v’-ept. And 0. how many disappointed 
hope.s, how many bitter recollections, how much of wounded 
pride and imrecj_iiited love were in those tears through winch 
he read, on a marble tablet in the chapel wall opposite, this 
singular insciiptroii — 

‘'Look not mournfully into the Past It conies not 
back again Wisely impiove the Present It is thire. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy Future, without fear, am! 
With a manly heart." 

It seenied to him as li the unknown tenant ol that 
giace had opened his lips of dust, and spoken to him the 
words of consolation which his soul needed, and which 
no iiieiid had yet spoken. In a moment the angm'sh ot 
his thoughts was still. The Aone rvas rolled away fj*cm 
the door of his heart , death was no longer there, but an 
angel clothed in wEite. He stood up, and his eyes tveie 
no more bleared with tears, and looiaiig into the bright 
morning heaven, he said, ‘"I wall be strong 

Men some times go into tombs, wnth painful longings 
to behold once moie the faces of theji departed friends, 
and as they gaze upon them, lying there so peacefiillv with 
the semblance that they were on earth, the sweet bred]) 
of heaven touches them, and the features crumble and fall 
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together . and are but dust So did Ins soul ilien dsscend 
for the last time into the great tomb ot the past with pain** 
ful longings to behold once more the dear faces of those 
he had loved ; and the sweet breath of heaven touched 
them, and they would not stay, but crumbled away and 
peiished as he gazed. Thev too were dust. And thus far ^ 
sounding he heard the great gate of the past shut behind 
him, as the divine poet did the gate of paradise when the 
angel pointed him the way up the holv inoiintain and to 
him likewise vras it foibidden to look back. 

In the life of every man there are sudden transitions 
of feeling, whmh seem almost miraculous At once as if 
some magician had touched the heavens and the earth, 
the dark clouds melt into air, the wind falls, the serenity 
succeeds the storms The causes which produce these 
sudden changes may have been long at vork within us ; 
but the changes themselves are instantaneous and apparently 
without sufficient cause. It was so with Flemming : and 
from that hour forth he resolved that he would no longer 
veer with every shifting wind of circumstances : no longer 
be a child's plaything in the hands of Fate, tvhich we ouiselves 
do make or mar. He resolved henceforvcard not to lean 
on others, but to walk self-confident and self-possessed ; 
no longer to waste his yeai's in vam regrets, nor wait the 
fulfilment of boundless hopes and indiscreet desires, but to 
live in the present vvdsely. alike foigetfiil of the past, and 
careless of what the myvsterious future might bring And 
from that moment he was calm and strong ; he was reconciled 
with himself. His thoughts turned to his distant home beyond 
the sea. An indescribably sweet feeling rose within him. 

Thither will I turn my wandering footsteps/' said he 
and be a man among men, and no longer a dreamer among 
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Hei coiicli was diessed witli here and theie some winter 
bellies and green leaves^ gathered m a spot she had been 
ii^ed to favour. * AVheii I die, put near me something 
that has loved the light, and had the sky above it always/’ 
Those ivere her words. 

She was dead Dear, gentle patient, noble A^ell ivas 
dead Hei* little bird — a poor slight tiling, the pressme 
of a finger rvould have crushed — was ?>cn:mg nimbly in 
its ca^e , ami th^ strong heart of its child mistress wars mute 
and nu/tionless for ever 

, AVhcre weie the traces of her c^arly cares, liei siiffermgsg 
and fatigues All gone Sonow vais /lead indeed in lieig 
bet peace and perfect happiness were bum . imaged in her 
trampiil beauty and profound repose 

And still her former self lay tlieie, unaltered in this 
change Yes The old fireside had smiled upon that same 
sweet face , it had passed^ like a dream, through haunts 
of miserv and care , at the cloor of the pool schoolmaster 
on the summer evening, before the furnace fire upon the 
cold wet night, at the still bedside of the dying boy, there 
had been the same inikl lovely look ^So shall we know the 
angels in their majesty, after death. 

The old man held one languid arm in li]>, and had the 
small hand tight folded to his breast, for Wcirmth. It wms 
the hand she had stretched out to him with her la%t smile— 
the hand that had led him on, through all their wandeimgs. 
Ever and anon he pressed it to Ins lips ^ then hugged it to 
Ins breast again, miirmiiimg that it was wainiei now ; and, 
as he said it, he looked, m agony, to those who stood around, 
as if imploring them to help her. 

She was dead, and past ail help, or need of it. The 
ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even while 
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her own vras waning fast — the garden she had tended — 
the eyes she had gladdened — the noiseless haunts of many 
a thoughtful houi— the paths she had trodden as it were 
hut yesteida 0 — could know her never more 

It IS not/* said the schoolmaster, as he bent down 
to kiss hoc on the cheek, and gave his tears free vent, " it 
is not on earth that Heaven's justice ends. Think what 
earth is. compared with the World to which her young spirit 
has winged its early flight , and say, if one deliberate vuth 
expressed in solemn terms above this bed could call her back 
to life, which of us would utter it.’’ 

DtckexSc^ 


SCENES FROM UNCLE TOMCS CABIN 


Eva, dear, you are better now-a-days^ are you not '? 

*' Papa," said Eva, with sudden firmness, " I've had 
things I V anted to say to you a great while. I want to 
say them now, belore I get weaker.’* 

St. Clare trembled as Eva seated herself in his lap. She 
laid her hand on his bosom, and said,-— 

*’ It's all no use, papa, to keep it to myself any longer. 
The time is coming that I am going to leave you. I am 
going, and never to come back 1 ” and Eva sobbed. 

Oh^ now, my dear little Eva ! " said St. Clare, tienm 
bling as he spoke, but speaking cheerfully, you ve got 
nervous and low-spiiited : you mustn't indulge such gloomy 
thoughts. See, here, I have bought a statuette for you ! ” 

No, papa,” said Eva, putting it gently away, don’t 
deceive yourself I I am 72ot any better — I know it jierfectly 
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well, and I am going before long. I am nol nervoiirm-I 
am not low-spirited. It it were not tor you, papa, and my 
friends, I should be pertectly happv, I want to go I long 
to go ' '' 

' Why, dear child, Ydiat has made your poor little 
heart so sad Yon have had everything to make you 
happy that could be given you ' 

I had rather be in heaven, though — onlv lor my 
irienchs sake T would be Avilbng to live. There are a great 
many things here that make me sad, that seem dreadful 
t(4 me I had rather be there hut I don't want to leave 
you — it almost breaks my heart ! 

‘‘ Y/hat mahes vou sad, and seems dreadluL Eva ^ 

Oh, things that are done, and done all the time I feel 
sad for our poor people , they love me dearly, and they are 
all good and kind to me. I wish, papa, thev were all " 

' Why, Eva, child, don't you think that they are well 
enough off now ^ '' 

Oh, but, papa, if any thing should happen to you, 
what would become of them ^ There are very fev; men 
like you, papa Uncle Alfred isn't like von, and mamma 
isn't , and their think of poor old Prue’s owners ' What 
horrid things people do, and can do : '' and Eva shuddered. 
My dear child, you are too sensitive I'm sorry I 
let you hear such stones.'' 

Oh, that's what troubles me, papa. You want me 
to live so happy, and never to have any pain, never siifier 
aiivthiirg, not even hear a sad story, w'hen other poor crea- 
tures have nothing but pam and sorrow to feel about them^ 
Such things always sunk into my heart, they went dowm 
deep ; I have thought and thought about them. Papa^ 
xsii't there any way to have all slaves made free ? ’’ 
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That’s a difficult question, dearest. There’s no 
doubt that this "^vay is a very bad one — a ^reat many people 
think so , I do myself I heartily wish that there were 
not a slave in the land : but then I don't know what is to be 
done a]) out it.” 

Papa, you are such a gnod man, and so noble ana 
kind, and you abvays have a nay of saying things that w 
so pleasant ; couldn't you go all round and try to persuade 
necple r i do right about this ^ When 1 am dead, papa tlien 
you will think of me, and do it for my sake I would rlo 
it if I could ” 

When you arc dead, Eva, saidhSt. Clave, passionatelv 
Oh, child, don't talk to me so ^ You aic all 1 have (u 
earth/' 

Poor old PrueA child was all that she had . and vi1 
she had to hear it ervnigl and she couldn't help it ? Papa 
these poor cieatiiies love their children as much as vou 
do me Oh, do something foi them ^ There's poor Mamnv^ 
loves her children : I've seen her cry vdien she talked about 
them. And Tom loves Ins children : and it's dreadful, 
papa, that such things are happening all the time ! " 

There, there, darling,'’ said St Clare, soothingly 
onlv don’t distress yourself, and don’t talk of dying, and 
I Will do anvthiiio vou wish.” 

^ O fc/ 

And promise me, dear father, that Tom shall have 
ins fieedom as soon as — ” she stopped, and saiefi in a hesi- 
tating tone, — '' I am gone 1 

Yes. dear. I v/ill do aiiv thing in the woild — anything 
you could ask me to.” 

“ Dear papa,’’ said the child, laying her burning cheek 
against his, " how 1 vdsh vee could go together ! ” 

Where, dearest ? ” said^St 'Clare. 

' ; t 
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'' To Giir Saviour's Lome it is so svreet and peaceful 
there — it is ail so loving tlieie ^ " 

Tlie child spoke unconsciously, as ol a place where she 
had often been. '' Don't you want to go papa ? ‘she said. 

St. Glare drew her closei to linn, but vcas silent 
You wdl come to me " said the child, speaking in 
voice of calm cehaiik-o which she oIloii used miconscioushu 


'' I shall come after you, I shall not ioiget you ’’ 

The shadows of the solemn evening closed lorncl them 
deeper and deeper, as St Clare sat silendy holding the frail 
for^n to his bosom. ITe saw no nioi^e che deep e^u's, but the 
voice came ovei him as a spirit-voice . and a^ in a sort ol 
judgment vision, his vsdiole past life rose in a moment lielore 
his eyes- -his mother s prayers and h\ mns— his own early 
yearnings and aspirings lor good , and, betaveen them and 
this hour, years ol woildliness and scepticism and what 
man calls lespcctable living. We can think anuL very much? 
in a moment St Clare saw and felt many things, but spoke 
nothing , as it gievr darker, he took his cliild tc her becLioom ; 
and when she was prepared for rest, he sent away tbe attend- 
ants, and locked her in liis arms, and sung to her till she vas 


What’s Eva going about, now ^ ‘ said. St Clare . “ I 
mean to see 

And, advancing on tiptoe, he lifted u]) a curtain that 
covered the glass-door, and looked m. In a moment, laying 
his finger on his bps, be made a silent gesture to oLss Ophelia 
to come and looln There sat tbe two cliildien on tbe floor, 
with their side iaces towards them — Topsy Avith her usual 
air of careless diollery and unconcern , but, opposite to hei* 
Eva, her whole face fervent with ieeling and tears in her 
large eyes. 
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What does make you so bad, Topsy Wliy won't you 
try aud be good ? Don’t you love anijhody, Topsy ^ 

Dim no nothing 'bout ioAm ; i loA^e calmly and sicli-> 
that's all/’ said Topsy. 

But you love your lather and mother ^ ” 

Never liad none, ye knoiv, I telled ye that. Miss Eva." 

Oh, I know/’ said Eva, sadly * '' but hadn’t you any 
brother, or sister, or aunt, or — " 

” No, none on’eni — never had nothing nor nobody.” 

But, Topsy, if you’d only trv to be good, you might — '’ 

*' Couldn't never be nothin/ but a mgger, if I vns eyer 
so good,” said Topsy. If I could be skinned, and come 
white, I'd try then." 

But ]3eoxrle can love you, if you are black. TopbV* 
Miss Ophelia ivould love you if you were good.” 

Topsy gave the short, blunt laugh that was her com- 
inon mode of expressing incredulity. 

Don’t you think so ? " said Eva. 

'' No ; she can’t b'ar me, ’cause I’m a niggei — she’d’s ! 
soon have a toad touch her. There can't nobody love niggers, 
and niggers can't do nothin’. I don’t care,” said Topsy, 
beginning to whistle. 

'' Oh Topsy, poor child, I lore you ! " said Eva, with 
a sudden burst of heeling,^ and laying her little thin, white 
hand on Topsy’s shoulder. I love you. because you harmii't 
had any father, or mother, or friends — because you’ve been 
a abused child ! I love you, and I traiit you to be good. 

I am very umvell, Top^y, and I think I shan't live a great 
while : and it realW grieves me to have you be so naughty. 
I wish you would try to be good for my .^ake , it’s only a little 
Avhile I shall be with you.” 

The round, keen_eyes of^the black child were oveicast 
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with tears , large, bright drops rolled hearily down, one by 
one, and fell on the little white hand. Yes, in that iTiOment 
a ray of real belicl, a lay of heavenly love, had penetiated 
the darkness of her heathen soul 1 She laid her head down 
between her knees, and wept and sobbed , while the beautiful 
child, bending over her, looked like the picture of some 
bright angel vstooping to reclaim a sinnei. 

'' Poor Topsy ^ said Eva. '' don't you kiiovv' that Jesus 
loAms all alike ? He is just as willing to love you as me. 
Pie lorms you just as I do, only more, became He is better. 
He Aijill help you to be good, and you can go to heaven at 
last, and be an angel for eA^ei just as much as if you were 
AAdiite. Only tliink of it, Topsy, yon can be one of those 
spirits blight Uncle Tom sings about/' 

Oh, dear MicS E^m ^ dear Miss Eva ! " said the cliild^ 
I will try ! I will try ^ I never did care nothin* about it 
before/' 


-DEATH. 

'' Papa, my strength fades away every day, and I know 
I must go. There are some things I want to say and do, 
— that I ought to do , and you are so unwilling to liave me 
speak a v’ord on this subject. But it must come , there's 
no putting it ofL Do be willing I should speak noAv ! " 

^ My child, I am willing ! *’ said St Clare, covering his 
eyes with one hand, and holding upi E-Am's hand with the 
other. 

Then I want to see all our people together, I have 
some things I r,bust say to them,'^ said EAm. 
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TIT// A said St. Glare^ in a tone of dry endurance 
Mlsb Oplielia despatelied a messenger, and soon tlie 
whole of the servants were convened in the room. 

Eva lay back on her pillows . her hair hanging loosely 
about her face, her crimson cheeks contrasting paintully 
with the incense whiteness of her complexion, and the thin 
contour of her limbs and features, and her huge, soiil-like 
eyes fixed earnestly on every one. 

The servants were struck with a sudden emotion. The 
spiiltnal lace the long locks of hair cut oil and lying by her, 
her father's aveited face, and Mane's sobs, struck at^once 
upon the feelings of a sensitive and impi essible race , and, 
as they came in, they looked one on aiiothei sighed, and 
shook their heads. There veas a deep silence, like that of a 
funeral. 



Eva raised herself, and looked long and earnesth^ loimd 
at every one. All looked sad and apprehensive. Many 
of the women hid their faces in their aprons. 

■' I sent lor you all, my dear mends," said Eva? 
because I love you I love Amu all , and I liaAm soinetlnng 
to say to you, Avhich I want you always to remember . . . 
I am going to leaAm jmii. In a fcAV moie weeks, you will 
see me no more — *' 

Here the child was interiupted with biiists of groans, 
sobs and lamentations, AA'hich broke from all present, and 
m AAdiich her slender Amice veas lost entirely. iShc united 
a moment, and then, speaking in a tone that checked the 
sobs of all, she said, — 

“ if you loAn me, you must not interrupt me so. Listen 
to Avhat T say. I Avant to speak to you about your souls. 

. . . . Many of you, I am afraid, are Awiy caieless. 

You are thinking only this world. I want you to remember 
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that there is beautiful tvorld, veherc Jesus is. I am going 
theie, and you can go tlieie It is for you. as nmcli as uie. 
But li you want to go there, you must not li'u- idle, careless, 
tliormlitlcss lives You must be Christians. You mu>t 


aiiseis ior ever 
Jesus Avill hel]3 you 


If you want to be Christians, 
311 must piav to Him veu iiiiisL 


The chilli clicched lierselh luoked pi-uoiisly at Lliem, 
and said so iro wildly, — 

V Oh deer ' you ccn('t read, — poor soiils ' '' and she 
hid hex iaee in the pillow and sobbed, while mauv a smollierrd 
sob from those slij- ivas addiossing, vTa^ we*e kneeling on the 
floor, aroused, hei*. 

“ Nevei' nnud,'’ she said, raising her lace and srnihng 
brigiicly thrciigh Iiei tears "‘I have pirved for you and I 
know Jesus will help you, even if you can i read Try all 
to do the best you can , pmy eveyv da;y ask vliin co help 
you, and get Cue Bible read 1,^ yc j. whenevei ye a cuxi and 
I think I shall see voii all m heaven. 

Amen, ' ivas the miirmuied i espouse irom the lips of 
Tom and Ihammy, and some of the elder ones, who beionged 
bo the Methodist clnireh The } oiinger and more thoughtless 
ancs, for the time completely overcome, were sebbing, v:irli 
their heads bovn-d iipmn chelj knees. 

'' I know “ said Eva. you all love me." 

Yes, oil. ’^'cs ^ indeed vee do 1 Lord bless her ! was 


uvoiiinimrv answer or all. 




me I': 


v^e all of you a ciiil of mv hair : and. 
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when jon look at it, think that I loved you and am gone 
to heaven and that I want to see you all there/’ 

It is impossible to describe the scene, as, with tears 
and sobs, they gathered round the little creatuie, and took 
from her hands what seemed to them a last maik ot her love. 
They ^ fell on their knees ; they sobbed, and prayed, and 
kissed the hem of her garment ; and the elder ones poured 
forth words of endearment, mingled in prayers and blessings, 
after the manner of their susceptible race 

As each one took their gift. Miss Ophelia, who was 
apprehensive for the effect ot all this excifcement on her Jittle 
patient, signed to each one to pass out of the apartment. 

At last, all were gone but Tom and Mammy. 

Here, Uncle Tom,” said Eva, ‘‘ is a beautiful one for 
you. Oh, I am so happy, Uncle Tom, to think I shall see 
you ill heaven, — for I’m sure I shall : and Mammy, — dear, 
good, kind Mammy ! ” she said, fondly throwing her arms 
round her old nurse, — I know you’ll be there too.” 

'•Oh, Miss Eva, don’t see how I can live without ye, 
no how said the faithful creature. 'Hears like it’s jns^ 
taking everything of the place to oneet !” and Mammy 
gave way to a passion of grief. 

Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently from the 
a>partment, and thought they were all gone , but, as she 
turned, Topsy vras standing there. 

"Where did you start up from ‘I ” she said, suddenly. 

“ I was here,” said Topsy, wiping the tears fiom her 
eyes. Oh, Miss Eva, I’ve been a bad giil , but won’t 
you give me one, too ^ 

'' Yes, poor Topsy ^ to be sure I vnll There— eveiy 
time 5^11 look at that, think that I love you, and wanted 
you to be a good girl ! ” 
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OL, Miss Eva, I is trym' ^ ’ said Toxisy, earnestly ; 
but, Lor, it's so hard to be good ^ ' Pears like I aii't used 

to it, no Yvays 1 

“ Jesus knows it, Tonsy , He is soriy lor you , He will 
help you ” 

Topsy, with her eyes hod in Iwr apron, was silent!}^ 
passed from the apaitment by Miss Ophelia ; but, as she 
went, she hid the precious curl m her bosom 

Eva, alter this, declined rapidly , there was no more 
any doubt ol the event , the fondest hope could not be 
blinded Her beautiful room was avowedly a sick-ioom : 
and Miss Ophelia day and night performed the duties of 
a nurse, — and never did her friends appieciate her value 
more than in that capacity dVith so well-trained a hand 
and eye, such perfect adroitness and practice in every art 
that could promote neatness and comfoit, and keep 
out of sight every disagreeable incident of sickness —-with 
such a perfect sense of tunes, such a clear, untroubled 
head, such exact accuracy m remeinberiiig every prescrip- 
tion and direction of the doctors, — she was everything 
to her. They who had sinugged their shoulders at her 
little peciihaiities and setnesses. so unlike the careless free- 
dom of southern manners, acknowledged that now she veas 
the exact person that was wtaiited 

The friend Avho knew most of Eva s own imaginings 
and foreshadowmgs was her faithful bearer, Toni To him 
she said what she would nor disturb her father by saying. 
To him she impaited those mysterious intimations which 
the soul feels as the cords begin to uiibmcl, ere it leaves its 
clay for ever. 

Tom, at last, would not sleep in his room, but lay all 
night m the outer verandah, ready to rouse at every cal]. 
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She was not nervous or impressible . but the soeimn, 
heartfelt manner struck her. Eva had been unusually 
bnght and eheeriul, that afternoon, and had sat raised 
in her bed, alid looked over all her little trinkets and precious 
things, and designated thedriends to whom she would have 
them ^iven ; and her manner was animated, and her voice 
natural, than they had known it tor weeks. Her father 
had been in, m the evening, and had said that Eva appea^red 
more like her former self than ever she had done since her 
sickness ; and when lie kissed her for the night, he said to 
Mis'^ Ophelia — 'Housin, we may keep her with ns, after all ; 
she 19 certainly better and he had retired with a lighter 
heart in his bosom than he had there for weeks. 

But at midnight, — strange, mystic hour ! — wRen the 
veil between the frail present and the eternal future grows 
thm, — then came the messenger! 

There was a sound in that chamber, first of one who 
stepped cjiuckly. It was Miss Ophelia, ^yho had resolved 
to sit up all night wnth her little charge, and W’ho, at the 
turn of the night, had discerned w^hat experienced nurses 
significantly call change.’' The outer door was quickly 
opened, and Tom, who was watching outside, wms on the 
alert, in a moment 

*L4o for the doctor, Tom ! lose not a moment,’* said 
Miss Ophelia ; and, stepping across the room, she rapped 
at St Clare's door. 

“Cousin,'’ she said, 'A wish you wmuld come.'’ 

Those wmrds fell upon his heart like clods upon a coffin. 
Why did they ? He was up and in the room in an instant, 
and bending over Eva, who still slept. 

What was it he saw that made his heait stand still ? 
Why was no word spoken between the two ? Thou canst 
13 
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say, wlio Iiast seen tliat same expression on tlie face dearest 
to tliee , — tliat look indescribable, hopeless, nnmisiakeable, 
that says to tliee that tby beloved is no longer rlime 

Oil the lace of the child, however, there av<>s no ghastly 
iniprr-it, — only a high and almost sublime expression, — 
the oveisbadowiiig presence oi spiritual na cures, the dawning 
of immorcal life iii that childish soul 

They stood there so still, gazing upon that even 
the ticking of the watch seemed too loud In a few niomeiits, 
Tom retunied, with the doctor. He entere^k gave one look, 
and stood silent as tbe lest. 

When did tins change take place I said he. in a low 
Avhispir, to Miss Ophelia. 

'' About the tiiin of the night *' she replied.. 

Marie, lou^ed by the entrance of the doctor, appealed, 
buri’edly. iioiu the next room. 

‘klugiistine ! Cousin ! — Oh ! — Ychat !' she Lii]*:- leddy began 
'‘Hush 1 ' said ^St. Clare, hoarsely, ‘ blie is 
Mammy heaicl the woids, and pj awakfai the servants. 
The house was soon loused, — lights iveie seen, footsteps 
lieaid. anxious laces thronged the verandah, and looked 
teaitully through the glass doorb . but St. Clare heard and 
said nothing, — he saw oithj that look on the face of the little 
sleeper. 

Oh, if she wxuibl only wake, and speak once more ! ” 
he said ; and, stooping ovei her, spoke in her ear, — Eva, 
darling ! 

The large blue eyes unclosed,— a smile passed over her 
face -she tried to raise her head, and co speak 
“ De you know me, Eva ? *' 

'' Dear papa,'" said the child, with a last effort, thi ow- 
ing her arms about his neck. In a moment they dropped 
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again, aii‘G as Sg. Claae raised Iiis lieadj lie saw a s])asm 
of mortal r-goiiv pass over the tace,— slie struggled ioi IweatL^ 
and threw up Iiei little hands. 

^ Oh. God, this is dieadiiil ! he said, turning away in 
j^ony and wiiiiging Toni's hand, scarre conscious what he 
was doing “ Oh^ Tom, mr hoy, xt is killing me ’ 

Toni had Ins master's hands between his ovv'ii , and, 
with tears streanuiig down his dark cheeks looked up lor 
help ivheie he had ahvays heen used to look. 

Pray that this may be cut short ! said St. (Tare, — 
'Hhis wiings inv heart." 

’ Oh Idess the Lord ! it's ove-r, — itds over, clear masmr ! '' 
said Tom . look at her." 

The child lay panting on her pillows, as one exhausted, 
— the large clear eyes rolhul up and fixed. Ah what said 
those eves, that spoke so much of Heaven Earth was 
passed, and earthly pain ; hut so solemn, so luyslenous, 
was the triumphant brightness ot that face, that it clieck- 
ed even the sobs of sorrow. They pressed around her, in 
breat 111 ess s tillne ss . 

Eva said St. C^lare, gently. 

She did not hear. 

'' Oh, Eva, tell us what you see ! TYliat is it ? said 
her father. 

A blight, a glorious smile passed over her tace, and 
she said, brokenly— Oh ^ love — joy — peace 1 ' gave one 
sigh, Slid passed from death unto life f 

Farewell, beloved chihl 1 the biight^ eternal doors have 
closed after thee , we shall see thy sweet face no more. Oil, 
woe for them wHo watched thv entrance into Leaven, 
when tliey shall wake and find onlv the cold gray sky of 
daily life, and thou gone for ever I 
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A SLAVE WAREHOUSE. 

A Slave warehouse ! Perhaps some of my readers 
conjure up horrible visions of such a place. They fancy 
some foul, obscure den, some horrible T aria ms ^'luformis. 
iiigens, cm liintoi ademptimi ” But no, innocent firend ! 
in these days men have learned the art of sinning expeitly 
and genteely, so as not to shock the eyes and senses of res- 
pectable societv. Human property is high in the market : 
and it is therefore well fed, well cleaned, tended, and looked 
after, that it may come to sale sleek, and strong and shinifig. 
A slave warehouse in New Orleacis is a house externally 
not much milike many others, Irept in neatness : and where 
every day you ina}' see arranged, under a sort of shed along 
the outside, rows of men and women, who stand there as 
a sign of the property sold within. 

Then you shall be courteously entreated to call and 
examine, and shell find an abundance of husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, fathers, mothers, and young children, to 
be ’bold separately or in lots, to suit the convenience of the 
piiichaser d' and that soul immortal, once bought with blood 
and anguish by the Son of God, when the earth shook, and 
the rocks renk and the grains were opened, can he sold, 
leased, mortgaged, exchanged for groceries or dry goods, 
to suit the phases of trade or the fancy of the purchaser 

It was a day or two after the conversation between 
Marie and Miss Ophelia, that Tom, xLdolph. and half a dozen 
others of the St, Clare estate, were turned over to the loving- 
kindness of Mr. Skeggs, the keeper of a depot in — street, to 
await the auction, next day. 

Tom had with him quite a sizable trunk full of clothing 
as had most others of them. They were ushered for the night 
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iiito a long room, ^Giere many other men of all ages^ sizes, 
and shades oi complexion were a>ssemhledj and from whucla 
roars of laiightei and untlanking merriment were 
proceeding 

Ah, ah ^ that s right. Go it, hoys — go it !” says Mr. 
^keggs, the keeper. “My people are always so merry 1 
Sambo I see ? he said, vspeaking approvingly to a burly 
negro who vras performing tucks of low bufioonerNg vchicli 
occasioned the shouts wdiich Tom had heard. 

As might be imagmed, Tom wms m no humour to join 
these proceedings ; and therefore, setting his trunk a^s far 
as possible from the noisy group, he sat down on it and lean- 
ed his face against the -wall. 

The dealers in the human article make scrupulous and 
systematic efforts to promote noisy mnth among them, as a 
means of di owning reflection and rendering them insensible 
to their condition The whole object of the training to 
which the negro is put, from the time he is sold in the north- 
ern market till he ainves south, is systematically directed 
towards making him callous, unthinking, and bruta-h The 
^lave-dealer collects Ins gang in Yirginia or Kentucky, and 
drives them to some convenient, healthy place — often a 
watering-place — to be fattened. Plere they are fed full, 
daily , and, because some incline to pine, a fiddle is kept 
commonly going among them, and they are made to dance 
daily : and he who refuses to be merry — in whose soul thoughts 
of wife, or child, or home, are too strong for him to be gay — 
is marked as sullen and dangerous, and subjected to all the 
evils which ill-will of an utterly irresponsible and hardened 
man can inflict upon him. Briskness, alertness, and cheer- 
fulness of appearance, especially before observers, aie com 
stantly enforced upon them, both by the hope of thereby 
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getting a good master, and the fear of all that the driver 
may bring upon them if they prove unsaleable 

' What dat ai nigger doin’ here V said Sambo coming 
up to Tom, <rfter Mr. Sheggs had left the room Sambo was 
full black, oi great size, very livelv, voluble, and full of trick 
and gramrce. 

'AVhat you doin' heie said. S^niibo, coming cp to 
Tom, and poking him facetious Wm the side '“Meditatin,' eh V 
' I am to be sohl at the oiictioii to-morrow ?" said Tom 
cjiiietl V, 

■'Sold at auction-— haw ! haw! bovs, ain't this ycr fun ? 
But how is it--~dis yer whole lot gwine to-morrow saici 
Sambo, hiving his hand freely on Awhilpli's shoulder 

"'Please to let me alone h' said Adolph, fiercely, straight- 
ening himself up with extreme disgust 

The rest laughed and shontecl, and the iiproai* brought 
the keeper to the door. 

‘ What now, boys ? Order, order ^ ’ he said, commg 
in and fiourishmg a laige whip. 

All fled in different directions, except Sambo, who, pre- 
suming on the favour which the keeper had to him as a 
licensed wag, stood his ground, duclcing his head with a 
facetious gmi wlienevei his master mad.e a dive at Inini 

'"Lor, mas'i, 'tan't us — we's reglar stiddy—it's these 
yer new hands they A real aggravatin'- -kmcler pickin' at 
us, all time 1" 

The keeper at this tunned upon Tom and Adolph, and 
distributed a few kicks and cuSs without much inquiry ; 
and leaving general orders for all to be good boys and go 
to sleep, left the appaitment. 

While tins scene was going on m the mein's sleeping- 
room, the reader may be curious to take a peep at the corres- 
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ponding a'partnieiit allotted bo the women Slretelied out 
in various atliLiides over die floor, lie inav see iiiiiiiberless 
sleeping lorui^ of every shade of complexion^ from the 
piireh ebo-nv to white, and of all vrars, croiii childhood 
to old sge, lying now asleep Here is a fine biiglit girl, 
of ten veris, vdiose mother was sold out yesterdar, and 
who to-night ciied hersed to sleep when nobody was looking 
at her Here, a Avoin old negiess. whose tlim arms and 
c.dloiis fiiigem tell oi hard tod, vraitmg to be sold to-moiiow 
as a casc-o 1 aiticle for Avhat can be got for her , and some 
foi^ty 01 diiy others, with heads variously enveloped in 
hlaiikeis or eicides of clothing, lie stretched around them. 
But, n a cornw sitting apart fioni the resi, are tvro fenials 
Oi cl moie iiiteiestmg appearance than common One of 
these IS a respectably-dressed mullatto woman between 
forty and firry, with soft eyes and a gentle and pleasing 
pli vsiognomy. She has on her head a high-iaised turban, 
made of a gav lecl Madias haiidkeiclnef of the first miality 
ainl hei dress is neatly fitted, and of goodhnaterial showing 
that she has been provided for wiili a careful hand. By 
her side, and nestling close] v to her, is a young gnl of fifteen 
— her daughter. She is a qiiadroom, as may be seen from 
her fairer complexion, though her likeness to hei niotlier 
IS cjiiite discernible She has the same soft, detrk eye, with 
longer lashi s. and her curling hair is oi a luxuriant brown. 
She also is diessed with great neatness, and her white, 
delicate hands betrav very little acquaintance with servile 
tod The^e two are to be sold to-morrow, in the same lot 
With the St. Chie servants , and the gentleman to whom 
they belong and to wHoni the money for their sale is to be 
tiansmitted, is a member of a Chiistiaii Church in Hew^ York, 
who will receive the money and go thereafter to the 
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sacrament of his Lord and theirs, and think no more 
of it. 

These two, whom we shall call Susan and Emmeline, 
had been the personal attendants of an amiable and pious 
lady of New Orleans, by whom they had been carefully amd 
piously instructed and trained. They had been taught to 
read and write, dilioeiitly instructed in the truths of religion, 
and their lot had been as happy a one as in their condition 
it was possible to be. But the only son of their protectress 
had the management of her property ; and, by carelessness 
and extravagance, involved it to a large amount and at last 
failed One of the largest creditors was the respectable firm 
of B and Co , in Ne\v" York. B. and Co. wrote to their lawyer 
in New Orleans, who attached the real estate (these two 
articles and a lot of plantation hands formed the most valu- 
able part of it,) and wrote word to that eitect to New York. 
Brother B. being, as we have said, a Christian man, and a 
resident in a free State, felt some uneasiness on the subject. 
He didn't like trading in slaves and souls of men — of coiiise 
he din't ; but then there were thirty thousand dollars in the 
case, and that was rather too much money to be lost for a 
principle ; and so after much considering, and asking advice 
from those that he kiievr would advise to suit him. Brother 
B. wrote to his lawyer to dispose of the business in the vav 
that seemed to him the inOvSt suitable, and remit the proceeds. 

The day after the letter arrived in New Orleans. Susan 
and Emmeline were attached, and sent to the depot to await 
a general auction on the following morning . and as thev 
glimmer faintly upon us in the moonlight which steals throng] i 
the grated window, we may listen to their conversation^ 
Both are weeping, but each puietly, that the other may 
not hear. 
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' Motliei\ just lay your liead on my lap, and see if 
you can't sleep a little, ' says tlie girl tiymg to appear calm. 

'T haven t any heart to sleep, S211 ! I can't It’s the 
last night we may be together 

* Oh, mother, don't say so f Perhaps we shall get sold 
together — who knows 

“ If ‘twas anybody's else case I should say so too, Em, 
said the woman , '' but I'm so feared of losin' you tliar I 
don't see anything but the danger 

Why, mother ? The man said we were both hkely, 
and tvould sell well.” 

Susan remembered the man’s looks and words. With 
a deadly sickness at her lieart, she remembered how he 
had looked at Emmeline ‘s hands and lifted up her curly 
hair, and pronoanced her a first-rate article. Susan had 
been trained as a Christian, brought up m the daily reading 
of the Bible, and had the same hoiror of her child’s being 
sold to a life of shame that any other Clnistian might have : 
but she had no hope — no protection 

“ Motljer, I think we might do iirst-rate, if you could 
get a place as cook, and I as chambernmid, or seamstress, 
in some family. I daresay we shall. Letts both look as 
bright and lively as ve can, and tell all we can do, and per- 
haps we shall,'’ said Emmeline. 

I want you to brush your hair all black straight to- 
morrow,” said Susan. 

What for, mother ? I don't look near so well that 

way.” 

Yes , but you'll sell better so.” 

I don't see why ^ ” said the child. 

'' Kespectable families would be more apt to buy you 
if they saw you looked plain and decent, as if you wasn’t 
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trying to look handsome. I know tlieir wayp betterhi you 
do/' said Susan 

SVell, mother, then I wiiL" 

And. Enimelme, if we shouldn't nevsi see (a eh other 
again alter to-moirow — li I'm '''old uwv iro on a ylant cation 
vsomewhere, and you somewhere else — always reiiicniber 
how yoii'^^e been brought up. and all niissh lias to>ld you. 
Take your Bible ivith you. and ^auir hyrniibo jk and i[ 
you're taithful to the Lord, He 1] be faith iiil to you. ' 

So speaks the poor souk in sore drscoiirageiiient . for 
she knows thac to-morrow any man however vile a ‘id Iniital, 
however godless and merclie^i it lie has only money to 
pav lor her, mav become ownei ot iier daughtcie body and 
soul and then how is the child to ht iaithfid 1 She thinks 
01 all this as rdie holds her daughter in her arms and vnshes 
that she were nor so handsome aaid at ti active It seems 
almost an aggiavation to her to remembu' how puiely and 
piously hove much above thi oidmary loc, she lies been 
brought up. But she ha:5 no lesoit hut to p/a// ; and many 
such prayers to God have gone up Irom those same turn. 
neatlv-aiTanged respectable siave-piisous — prayeis vhicli 
God has not foigotteii. as a coming day shal] shov; , tor it 
is vcntten. *' Whoso causeth one or these little ones to offend, 
it umre better for hmi that a rniilstone were lianged about Ins 
neck , and that he were drowned in the depclis oi the sea " 

2Ir Skeggs, with his palmetto on and his cigar m Ins 
mouth, walks aioiind to put farewell touche^ on his wares 
“* How's this ? * he said, stepping in front of Susan and 
Eiiiinelme. ‘ Where's vour curls, gal " 

The girl looked Tirmdly at her mother, who, with the 
smooth adiroitness common among her class, answers — 

I was telling her last night to put up her hair smooth 
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and neat, ?iid not havin'' it flying about in cnils — looks 
more respectable so 

Brctliei ! " said the man, peremptorily, turning to 
the girl. " You go light along, and curl vourself real smart , 
lie added, giving a ciack to a rattan lie held in ins hand : 
'' and be back m quick time. too. You go and lielp her 
lie added to the mother ‘ Then curls may make a hundred 
dollars’ diherence in tlic saN of her ' 

Beneath a splendid dome were men of all nations, 
moving to and fro over the mar ole nave On eveiy side 
of the circular area were litlle tribunes oi stations, for the- 
use oi speakers end auction eeis Two of these, on oppo- 
site rides of the area were now occupied by brilliant and 
talented gentlrmen, entlmsiasticallv foicing up, in English 
and French commingled, the bids of connisseiirs in their 
various wares A third on the other side, ‘=itill unoccupied, 
was surrounded bv a group waiting the moment of sale to 
begin. And here we may recogiinze the St Clare servants. — 
Tom, Adolph, and otlieis , and there too, Susan and Emme- 
line, awaiting their turn with anxious and dejected faces. 
Yarious spectators, intending to pm chase or not int endings 
as the ease might be, gathered around the group, handling, 
examining, and commenting on their various pomrs and faces 
with the same freedom that a set of jockeys discuss the merits 
of a horse. 

“ Hulloa, Alf ! wliat brings you here ? ” said a young 
exquisite, slapping the shoulder of a sprucely-divssed young 
man, who was examining Adolph tbroiigli an eyeglass. 

' Well, I was wanting a valet, and I heard that St. 
Clare’s lob was going. I thought that I'd just look at his — 
Catch me ever buying any of St, Clare’s people ^ Spoilt 
niggers, every one ! Impudent as the devil ! ” said the other. 
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N&ver fear tliat said tLe first. ‘‘If I geCem Li 
soon, have tTieir airs out- of ttem ; they’ll soon find that 
theyA^e another kind of master to deal with than Monsieur 
St. Clare. Pon my word, I'll buy that fellow, I like the shape 
of him." 

Yoiill find it'll take all you've got to keep him. He's 
deucedly extravagant ! 

‘‘ Yes, but my lord will find that he caat be extrava- 
gant wnth me. Just let him be sent to the calaboose p. few 
times, and thoroughly dressed down ! I'll tell yon if it 
don’t bring him to a sense of his tvays * Oh, I'll reform 
him, up lull and down — you'll see. I buy him — that s 
flat.'’ 

Tom had been standing wistfully examining the multi- 
tude of faces thronging around him for one wdiom he would 
wash to call master and, if you should ever be under the 
necessity, sir, of selecting out of two hundred men one who 
was to become your absolute owner and disposer, you would 
perhaps realize, just as Tom did, how few there were that 
you would feel at ail comfortable in being made over to. 
Tom saw abundance of men, great, burly, gruff men ; little? 
chirping, dried men : long-favoured, land, hard men : and 
eveiy variety of stubbed-iooking, commonplace men, who 
iiick up their fellow-men as one picks up chips, putting 
them into the fire or a basket vath equal unconcern, according 
to their convenience ; but he saw no St, Clare. 

A little before the sale commenced, a short, broad, 
muscular man, in a checked shirt considerably open at the 
bosom, and pantaloons much the woise for dirt and wear, 
elbowed his way through the crowd, like one who is going 
actively into a business : and coining up to the group, began 
to examine them systematically. From the moment that 
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Tom saw liim approaclimg. lie felt an immediate and re- 
volting liorror of him, tliat increased as lie came near. He 
was evidently, tlioiigli short, of gigantic strength. His 
round biillei head, large, liglit-gray eyes, with their shaggy, 
sandy eyebrows, and stiff, wiry, sumbnriied air, were rather 
unprepossessing items, it is to be confessed . his large, coarse 
mouth was distended with tobacco, the juice of which, from 
time to time, he ejected from him with great decision and 
explosive force : his hands were immensely large, hairy, 
sun-burned, freckled, and very dirty, and garnished with 
lon^ nails, in a very foul condition. This man proceeded 
to a very free personal examination of the lot. He seized 
Tom by the jaw, and pulled open his mouth to inspect his 
teeth , made him strip up his sleeve, to show his muscle ; 
turned him round, made him jump and spring to show his 
paces. 

''Where was you raised^"’ he added, briefly, to these 
investigations* 

'' In Kintiick, mash,*’ said Torn, looking about as if 
for deliverance. 

" Whsit have you done '' 

'' Had care of mas’r‘s farm,'’ said Tom. 

" Likely story ? ” said the other, shortly, as he passed 
on. He paused a moment before Dolph : then spitting a 
discharge of tobacco juice on his well-blacked boots^ and 
giving a contemptuous umph, he walked on. Again he 
stopped before Susan and Emmeline. He put out his heavy, 
dirty hand, and drew the girl towards him , passed it over 
her neck and bust, felt her arms, looked at her teeth, and 
then pushed her back against her mothei, whose patient 
face showed the sufferings she had been going through at 
every motion of the hideous stranger. 
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Tlie girl was frightened and began to cry. 

^SStop that, you minx ^ ” said the salesman: 
whimpeiing here ; the sale is going to begin And accord- 
iiigly the sale began. 

Adolph was knocked ofl at a good sum, to the young 
gentleman ycho had pinviously staled his intention of buying 
him ; and the other seryants of the St. Clare lot went to yaiioiis 
bidders 

Now, up with you, bo}^ ! d'ye hear " said the auc- 
tioneer to Tom, 

Tom stepped upon the block, gave a few anxious looks 
around ; all seemed mingled in a coinmon, indistinct noise — 
the clatter of the salesman crying off Ins c|ualifications in 
French and English, the cmick fire of French and English 
bids , and almost in a moment came the final thumb of the 
hammer, and the clear ring on the last syllable of the word 
doUcus,"' as the auctioneer announced Ins price, and Tom 
was made over. — He had a master ! 

He was pushed from the block , the short, bullet-headed 
man seizing him roughly by the shoulder, pushed him to one 
side, saying, m a iiaisli voice, Stand there, you. ! " 

Tom hardly realized anything : but still the bidding 
went on — rattling, clattering, now French, now English. 
Down goes the hammer again, — Susan is sold . she goes 
down from the block, stops, looks wistful!}^ , her daughter 
stretches her hands towards her She looks with agony 
in the face of the man who has bought her — a I’cspectable 
middle-aged man of benevolent countenance. 

Oh, mas'i. please do buy my daughter ! " 

I'd like to, but I'm afraid I can't afford it ! '’ said 
the gentleman, looking with painful interest as the young 
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girl mo’inted tLe block aiib looked around her with a frighten- 
ed and timid glance 

T]ie blood iiiishes painliillv in her otherwise colourless 
cheek, lien his a fevensh tire, and her mother groans 
CO sec that she looks nioie beautiful than she ever saw her 
befo^'c The auctioneer sees hw advantage and expatiates 
volnbiy m mingled Eieiich and English, and bids rise in 
rapid siU'cession. 

“ Idl Jo anvfluiig in reason," said the benevolent- 
looking gentleman, presnng in and jommg m the bios. In 
a^ f^w moments they have van bevoiid his purse. He is 
silent, the auctioneer grovvs warmer . but bids gi a dually 
chop off It lies now hetueen an ai istocratic old citizen 
and our bullet-headed acquaintance The citizen bids for 
a lew tin ns, conteniptuousl v measuimg his opponent : but 
the bullet-head has the ad. vantage over him, both ni obstinacy 
and concealed length of pmv'e, and the controversy lasts 
but a moment the hrnuner mbs — he has got the girl, body 
and soul, unless God help hen ! 

Ilm master is 3Jr Lfg>er. who owns a cotton planta- 
tion on tlic Red River. She n pushed along in the same lot 
with Tom and two other men. and goes ofi, weeping as she 
goes. 

The benevolent gentleman is sorry , but then the thing 
happens every day ^ One -ees girls and mothers erring at 
these sales arwai/s \ it cmi't be helped. &c. , and he walks 
oh With his acquishion m another chrection. 
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VII. Letters. 

INSTRUCTION FOR WRITING LETTERS. 

I OB>SEUVE tliat ill YOlir letter to me, you spell induce, 
end lice ; and graiicleiir, you spell grancLo’c ; two faults, 
of wliicli of my lioiu e-maids would have been guilty. I 
must tell you, that ortliography, in the true sense of the 
word, is so absolute! v necessary for a man ot letters, or a 
gentleman, that one false spelling may fix a ridicule upon 
him for the rest of Ins life , and I know a man of qualify 
who never recovered the ridicule of having spelled vdioJesonfC 
wfithout the w, 

Reading wnth care will secure every body from false 
spelling : for books aie always w^ell spelled, 'according to 
the orthography of -^he times. Some words are indeed 
doubtful, being spelled dilTerently by different authors of 
ec[iial authority . but these are few : and in such cases every 
man has his option, because he may plead his authority 
either way : but where there is onlv one right way, as in the 
two words above-mentioned, it is unpardonable and ridiom 
Ions to miss it. 

Our pronouns and rehitives often create obsciirit}" or 
ambiguity , be therefore extremely attentive to them, and 
take care to mark out with precision their particular relations. 
Tor example : Mr Johnson acquainted me that he had seen 
Mr. Smith, who had promised him to speak to Mr. Clarke, 
to return hm (Mr. Johnson) those papers which he (Mr. Smith) 
had left some time ago with Ju/u (Mr. Clarke). It is better 
to repeat a name, though unnecessarilv ten times, than to 
have the person mistaken once VdJio, you know, is only 
relative to persons, and cannot be applied to things ; ivlucli and 
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tlvit, are chiefly relative to things, but not absolutely exclii" 
sive of persons . for one may say, the man that robbed or 
killed such-a-one ; but it is much better to say, the man 
robberl’or killed. One never says, the man or the woman 
v.'hicli and tJiaY though chiefiv relative to things, 

cannot be always used mdiEerently as to things , and a 
consideration of what is most agieeable m the sound must 
sonieLimes dcteiiiime then place- For instance — The letter 
I received from you, loliicli you referre<l to in your last, 
which came bv Lord Albemarle’s messenger, and winch I 
shewed bo sucli-a-one . I would change it thus— Tlie letter 
that I received from you, ivhich you referred to in your last. 
that came by Lord Albemarle’s messenger, and a'],ic]i I showed 
to siich-a-one. ^ 

I wish too that your hand-writing was much better ; 
and I cannot conceive why it is not, since every man certainly 
may wiite whatever hand he pleases. Neatness m folding 
up, sealing, and directing your letters^ is bv no mea^is to be 
neglected , though, I dare say, you think it is But there is 
something in the exterior, even of a letter, that may please 
or displease, and is consequently worth some attenbiom 


FROM A CHINAMAN TO HIS FRIENDS IN 
THE EAST. 

The English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer 
than the inhabitants of Siam. LTpoii my arrival I attributed 
that leserve to modesty, which I now find has its origin m 
pride Condescend to address them first, and you are sure 
uf their acquaintance ; stoop to flattery, and you conciliate 
14 
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tlieir frieiidsliip esteem. They bear Lunger, cold, fatigue, 
and all the miseries of life, without shrinking , danger only 
calls forth their fortitude , they even exult in calamity : 
but contempt is what they cannot bear An Englishman 
fears contempt more than death ; he often flies to Oeath as a 
refuge from its pressure , and dies when he fancies the world 
has ceased to esteem him. 

Pride seems the source not only of their national vices, 
but of their national virtues also. An Englishman is taiiglit 
to love his king as lus friend, but co acknowledge no other 
master than the laws which himself has contributed to enr^it. 
He despises those nations, who, that one may be tree, are 
all content to be slaves . wdio fiist lift a tyrant into terror, 
and then shrink under his power as if delegated from heaven. 
Liberty is echoed in all their assemblies ; and thousands 
might be found ready to offer up their lives for tli? sound, 
though perhaps not one of all the number understands its 
meaning. The lowest mechanic, however, looks upon it 
as his duty to be a watchful guardian of his country’s freedom, 
and often uses a. language that might seem haughty, even in 
the mouth of the great emperor, who traces his ancestry to 
the moon. 

A few days ago, passing by one of their prisons I could 
not avoid stopping, m order to listen to a dialogue, which 
I thought night afford me some entertainment. The con- 
versation was carried on between a debtor through the grate 
of his prison, a porter who had stopped to rest his burden, 
and a soldier at the window. The subject was upon a threat- 
ened invasion from France, and each seemed extremely 
anxious to rescue his country from the impending daiigeix 
For ni)’- part,” cries the prisoner, '' the greatest of my 
apprehensions is for our freedom ; if the French should 
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conquer, what would become of English liberty ? My dear 
friends, liberty is the Englishman’s prerogative : we imist 
p] cserve that at the expense of our lives ; of that the French 
shall never deprive us , it is not to be expected that men who 
are slaves themselves would preserve our freedom should 
they happen to concpier ” — Ay, slaves/’ cries the porter, 
they are all slaves, fit only to carry burdens, every one of 
them. “Before would stoop to slavery, niav this be my 
poison (and he held the goblet m his hand), — may tins be 
my poison~but I would sooner list for a soldier.’' 

^ The soldier, taking the goblet from his friend, with 
much awe, fervently cried out, ‘‘ It is not so much our liberties 
as our leligion that would suffer by such a change , ay, our 
religion, my lads May the devil sink me into flames " 
(such was the solemnity of his adjuration), if the French 
should come over, but oiir^eligion would be utterly undone.” 
So saying, instead of a libation, he applied the goblet to iiis 
lips, and confirmed his sentiments with a ceremony of the 
most persevering de^mtion. 

In short, eveiy man here pretends to be a politician : 
even the fair sex are sometimes found to mix the seveiity 
of national altercation with the blandishments of love, and 
often become conquerors by more weapons of destruction 
than their eyes. 

This universal passion for politics is gratified b}^ Daily 
Gazettes,” as with us at China. But, as in ours, the Emperor 
endeavours to instruct his people ; in tlieirs, the people 
endeavour to instiuct the Administration You must not, 
however, imagine, that they who compile these papers have 
any actual knowledge of the politics or the government of a 
state , they only collect their materials from the oracle of 
some coffee-house . which oracle has himself gathered them 
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the night before from a bean at a gaming-table who has 
pillaged hi'^ knowledge from a great man's porter — who has 
had his information from the great man's gentleman — who 
has invented the whole story lor his own amusement the 
night preceding 

The English, in general, seem fonder oi gaining the 
esteem than the love of those chey converse with this gives 
a formality to their amusements : their gayest conversations 
have something too wise for innocent relaxation . though, in 
company, you are seldom disgusted with the absurdity of a. 
fool, you are seldom lifted into rapture by those strokes of 
vivacity which give instant, though not permanent, pleasure. 

What they want however, m gaiety, thev make up in 
politeness. You smile at hearing me praise the English for 
their politeness . you who have heard very diherent accounts 
from the missionaiies at Pekin, who have seen such a diffei- 
ent behaviour in their merchants and seamen at home. But 
I must still repeat it. the English seem more polite than any 
Oi their neighbours ; their great ait, m this respect, lies m 
endeavouring, while they oblige, to lessen the force of the 
favour. Other countries are fond of obliging a stranger, 
but seem desirous that he should be sensible of the obliga- 
tion The English confer their kindness wnth an appearance 
of indifference, and give away benefits with an air as if they 
despised them 

W allang a f ew’ days ago between an English and a French- 
man into the suburbs of the city, we were overtaken by a 
heavy showei of ram. I was unprepared but they had each 
large coats, which defended them from what seemed to be a 
perfect inundation. The Englishman, seeing me shiink from 
the weather^ accosted me thus . “Pshaw, man, what dost 
shrink at ? Here, take this coat , I don't wvant it,! find it no 
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wav useLil to , T hsid as Lei; be without ]t The Ereiich- 
man began to slwnv liis politeness m turn ‘'My dear iiiend/‘ 
cues he, hvh v won't y^ni oblige me by making iwe of my coat ^ 
vou see In^w nwll it defends me ironi tli^* ram. 1 sliould not 
dioose to part with it to others, but, to such a friend as yoiy 
[ could even part with my skin to do him service/' 

From such minute instances as these, most reverend Eiim 
Hoam, I am sensible your sagaeitv will collect instruction. 
The volume of nature is the book of knowledge , and he be- 
comes most wise who makes the most judicious selection. 
Eurrewel] . 


SIR ROGER AT THE ABBEY. 

As we went ui) the body of the church the knight pointed 
at the trophies upon one of the new monuments, and cried 
out, ‘A brave man I warrant him !" Passing afterwards 
by Sir Cloudsly Shovel, he flung his hand that way. and cried, 
'“Sir Cloudsly Shovel ? a very gallant man As we stood, 
beiore Busby s tomb, the knight uttered himself again after 
the same manner, “Dr. Busby, a great man ! he whipped my 
grandfather , a very great man ! I should have gone to him 
myself ^ if I had not been a blockhead , a very great man !" 

We were immediately conducted into the little chapel 
on the right hand. Sir Roger planting Inniself at our his- 
torian’s elboAv, was very attentive to everything he said, 
parLciilarly to the account he gave us of the lord who had 
cut off the king of Morocco's head. Among several other 
figures, he was very well pleased to see the statesman Cecil 
upon his knees , and, concluding them all to be great men, 
was conducted to the figure which represents that martyr 
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to good lioiisewileng wlio died by tbe prick of a needle. 
Upon our interpreter's telling us, that slie was ca maid of 
konoiir to Queen Elizabeth., the knight was verv inquisitive 
into her name and family . and after having regarded her 
finger for sometime, ^T vronder, (says he.) that Sir Richard 
Baker has said iiotiiiiig of her in liis Chronicle 

W e were then conveyed to the two coronation-chairs, 
wdiere my old friend, after havnig heard that the stone 
underneath the most ancient of them, which was brought 
from Scotland, was called Jacob's Pillow, sat himself down 
ill the chair ; and looking like the ligure of an old Gotlu/o 
king, asked oui interpreter what authority they had to 
say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland ? The fellow, 
instead of returning him, an answer, told him. that he hoped 
his rioiiour would pay his forfeit. I could observe Sir Roger 
a littU ruffled upon being thus trepanned , but our guide 
not insisting upon his demand, the knight soon recovered 
his good humour, and vrIiLspered in my ear, that if dYill 
dhimblt; were with us, and saw those two chairs, it would 
go hard but he would get Oo tobacco-stopper out of one or 
t' other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon Edward 
the Tiiird s sword, and leaning upon the pummel of it, gave 
us the vhole history of the Black Prince ; eoncludiiig, that 
in Sir Richard Baker's opinion, Edward the Third was one of 
the greatest princes that ever sat upon the English throne. 

We were then shown Edward the Confessor's tomb; 
upon vrhich Sir Roger acc[iiainted us. that he was tlie first 
that touched for the Evil ; and afterwards Henry the Eourth's, 
upon which he shook his head and told us, there was fme 
reading of the casualities of that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument where 
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there is the figure of one of our English kings without a head ; 
and upon giAung us to know, that the head, which was of 
beaten silver, had been stolen away several years since : 
“Some Wln^, 111 wairant you, (says Sir Hoger) ; you oiiglit to 
lock up your kings better , they will cairy off the body too, 
if you do not take care.” 

The glorious mrmes of Henry the Fifth and Queen Eliza- 
beth gave the knight great opportunities of shining, and of 
doing justice to Sir Hichard Bakei, who, as our knight obser- 
ved With some surprise, had a great many kings in him, whose 
monuments he had not seen in the Abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see the 
knight show such an honest passion tor the glory of his coun- 
try, and such a respectful gratitude to the memory of its 
princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good old 
friend, which flows out towards every one he converses with, 
made him very kind to our interpreter, whom he looked upon 
as an excraordniary man ; for vchich reason he shook him by 
the hand at parting, telling him that he should, be very glad 
to see him at his lodgings iir Norfolk-biiildings, and talk over 
these matters with him more at leisure. 

AuDisiorr* 


SOCIALITY IN THE BRUTE CREATURE. 

Deau Sik, — T here is a wonderful spirit of sociality m the 
brute creation, independent of sexual attachment : the con- 
gregation of gregarious birds in the winter is a remarkable 
instance. 
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Many horses, though quiet with company, mil not stay 
one minute in a held hy themselves : the strongest fences 
cannot lestrain them My neighbour’s horse will not only 
stay by himself abroach but he will not bear to be left alone 
in a strange stable, without cbscoveiing the utmost impati' 
eiice, and endeavour mg to break the rack and majiger, vitli 
his fore feet He liscl been known to leap out at a stable- 
windovc, through which dung was thrown, after company : 
and yet, in other respect, is remarkabl}^ quiet Oxen and 
cows null not fatten by themselves , but will neglect the 
fiimst pasture that is not recommended by society. It woMd 
be needless to instance in sheep, which constantly hock 
together. 

But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals 
of the same species * for we know’ a doe, still alive, that was 
bi ought up from a little fawn with a dairy of cows , with 
them it goes a-field, and with them it return^' to the yarcL 
The dogs of the house take no notice of this deer, being used 
to her ; but, if strange clogs come by, a chase ensues ; while 
the master smiles to see his favourite securely leading her 
pursuers over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she leturns to the 
cows, who, with fierce lo wings, and menacing horns, drive the 
assailants c|uite out of the pasture. 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not always 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship. For a very 
intelligent and obseivaiit person has assured me, that in the 
former part of liis life, keeping but one horse, he happened 
also on a time to have but one solitary hen. These two 
incongruous animals spent much of their time together, 
in a lonely oi chard, where they saw no creatuie but each 
other. By degrees, an apparent regard began to take 
between these two sequestered individuals. The fowl would 
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approach Lie piiaili u])ecl notes of coniplaceiicy mbbmg- 
lierself gently against bis legs . while the liorse would look 
down with satisfaction, and move with the gieaoest caution 
and circLiBispection, lest be slionld trample on bis climi- 
nutive conipaniom Thus, bv imitual good offices, each 
seemed to console the vacant hours of the other * so that 
Milton, when Ik^ inits the following sentiment m the mouth 
of Adam, seems to be somewhat mistaken • — 

‘'Much less can bird vnth beast, or fish with fowl, 

So well converse, nor with the ox the ape 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

May. 5, 1780. 

Dear Sxr, — Y ou indulge me m such a variety of subjects, 
and allow me such a latitude of excursion in this scribbling 
employment, that I have no excuse for silence. I am much 
obliged to you for SAvallowmg such boluses as I send you, 
for the sake of my gilding, and verily believe I am the only 
man alive finm whom they would be welcome to a palate 
like yours. I wisli I could make them more splendid than 
they are, more alluring to the eye, at least, if not more 
pleasing to the taste : but my leaf gold is tarnished, and 
has received such a tinge from the vapours that are ever 
brooding over mv mind, that I think it no small proof of 
your partiality to me that you will read my letters. I am 
nob fond of long- winded metaphors ; I have always observe 
that they halt at the latter end of their progress, and so- 
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does mine. T deal miicli in ink, indeed, but not sucli ink as 
is employed by poets and writers of essays. Mine is a liann- 
less fluid, and guilty of no deceptions but such as may prevail 
without the least injury to the person imposed on. I draw 
mountains, valleys, woods, and streams, and ducks, and 
dab-chicks. I admire them myself, and Mis. Unwin admires 
them : and her praise, and my praise put together, are fame 
enough for me. Oh ! I could spend whole days and moon- 
light nights in feeding upon a lovely prospect ! My eyes 
drink the livers as they fiowu If eveiy liimian being upon 
earth could think for one cpiarter an hoiii as I have do^ie 
for many yeais, there migho perhaps be many miserable 
men among them, but not an iinawakened one would be 
found from the Aictic to the Antarctic circle At present, 
the diiieience beeween them and me is greatly to their ad- 
vantage. I delight in baubles, and know them to be so ; 
forested in, and vieived vathout ct reference to their Authoi^ 
what IS the earth, wliar are the planets, what is the sun itself 
but a bauble ? Better for a man never to have seen them, 
or to see them with the eyes of a brute, stupid and unconscious 
of what he beholds than not- to be able to say, The Maker 
of all these wonders is my fixend 1 Their eyes have never 
been opened to see that they are trifles ; mine have been, 
and Will be till they are closed lor ever. They think a 
fine estate, a laige conservatoiy, a hot-house iich as a Miest 
Indian gulden, things of consequence, visit them with plea- 
siiie, and muse upon them with ten times more. I am pleased 
with a frame of four lights doubtful whether the few pines 
it contains vcill evei be 'worth a fai thing : amuse myself with 
a gieenhome which Loicl Bute's gardener could take upon 
his back, and walk awmy with ; and when I have paid it the 
.acLiistomed msit, and wintered it, and given it air, I say to 
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myself — '' Tins is not mine. Ais a playtliiiig lent me for tLe 
present , I must leave it soon ” 

W 0. 


TO THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

August 21, 1780. 

The folloving occurrence ought not to be passed over 
in salience, in a place where so few notable ones are to be 
met With. Last Wednesday night, while we were at supper, 
between the hoius or eight and nine I heard an im usual 
noise in tlio back parlour, as if one of the hares was entangled, 
and endeavouring to disengage herself. I was just going 
to rise from table \dicii it ceased. In about five minutes, 
a voice on the outside of the parlour door mcpirecl if one of 
my hares had got away. I immediate! v rushed into the next 
room, and found that my poor favouiite Puss had made 
her escape She had gnawed in sunder the strings of the 
lattice VvV)rk, with vdiich I thought I had sufficiently secured 
the window, end vdnch I preferred to any other sort of blind, 
because it admitted plenty of air. From thence I hastened 
to the kitchen, vrherc I saw the ledoubtable Thomas Freeman, 
who bold me that having seen her, just after she dropped 
into the street, he attempted to cover her vath Ins hat, but 
she screamed out, and leaped directly over his head. I 
then dc>sired him to pursue as fast as possible, and added 
Richard Coleman to the chase, as being nimbler, and cariying 
less vreiglit than Thomas , not expecting to see her again, 
hut desirous to learn, if possible, what became of her. In 
something less than an hour Richard returned, almost breath- 
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less, with the following account That soon after he began 
to rim he left Tom behind, and came in sight of a most niiiner- 
oiis hunt of men, women, children and dogs , tliat he did liis 
best to keep back the dogs, and presently outstripped the 
crowd, so that the race was at last disputed between himself 
and Puss — she ran right through the town, and down the 
lane that leads to Dropshort— a little before she came to the 
house, he got the start and turned her . she pushed for the 
town again^ and soon after she entered it sought shelter in 
Mr. AYagvStaff's tanyard, adjoining to old hli Drake's — 
SturgeD harvest men were at supper, and saw her from Mm 
opposite side of the way. There she encountered the tan-pits 
full of water : and while she was struggling out of one pit, and 
plunging into another and almost drowned, one of the men 
drew her out by the ears and secured her. She was then 
well washed in a bucket, to get the line out of her coat, and 
brought home in a sack at ten o'clock. 

This frolic cost us four shiijmgs, but you may believe 
we did not grudge a farthing of it. The poor creature re- 
ceived only a little hurt in one of hex claws, and in one of 
her ears, and is now almost as well as ever 

I do not call this an answer to your letter, but such as 
it IS I send it, presuming upon that interest which I know 
you take in my minutest concerns which 1 cannot express 
better than in the words of Teience a little varied,— Ah 
mei a te aJienion — Yours, my dear friend. 


W Ck 
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TO LADY HESKETH, 

Olney, Apnl 24, 1786. 

Your letters are so much niy comfort, tlrat I often 
tiemble lest by any accident I sLouId be disappointed ; 
and tlie moi’e 1 because you have been, more than once, so 
engaged in company on the wnLng day, that I have had 
a narrow escape Let me give yon a piece of good counsel, 
my cousin follovc mv laudable example, write when you 
can, take Tiine’s forelock in one hand and a pen in the other, 
aiid^ so make sure of your opportunity. It is well foi me 
that you vrite faster than anybody, and more in an hour 
than other people in two, else I know not what would liecome 
of me. When I read your letters I hear you talk, and I 
love talking letters dearly, especially from you. Well ! the 
middle of June will not be always a thousand years of. and 
when it comes I shall hear you, and see you too, and shall not 
care a farthing then if you do not touch a pen in a month. 
By the way, you must either send me, or biing me some 
more paper, for before the moon shall have performed a 
few more revolutions I shall not have a scrap left, and tedious 
revolutions they are just now, that is certain. 

I give you leave to be as peremptory as you please, 
especially at a distance . but, when you say that you are a 
Gowper (and the better it is for the Covrpers that such you 
are, and I give them ]oy of you, with all my heart) you must 
nob forget that 1 boast myself a Cowpei too, and have my 
humours, and fancies, and purposes, and determinations, 
as well as others of my name, and hold them as fast as they 
can. You indeed tell me how often I shall see you when 
you come. A pretty story truly. I am a he Cowper, my 
dear, and claim the privileges that belong to my noble sex. 
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But these matters shall he settled, as m}" cousin Agamemnon 
used to say. at a more convenient time 

I shall rejoice to see the letter you promise me, for 
though I met with a morsel of praise last week I do not 
know that the week current is likely to produce me any, 
and having lately been pretty much pampered with that 
diet, I expect to find myself rather hungry by the time 
when your next letter shall arrive. It null therefore be very 
opportune. The morsel, above eJluded to, came from — 

whom do you think ’ From , but she desires 

that her author ship may be a secret. And in my aiis-wer 
I promised not to divulge it, except to you. It is a pretty 
copy of verses, iieatlv vcntten, and well turned, and when 
you come you sliall see them. I intend to keep all pretty 
things to myself till then, that they may serve me as a bait 
to luie you hither more effectually. The last letter that 

I had from —I received so many years since, that 

it seems as if it had reached me a good while before I was 
born. 

I was grieved at the heart that the General could not 
come and that illness was in part the cause that hindered 
him. I have sent him, by his express desire, a new edition 
of the first book, and half the second. He would not siifier 
me to send it to you, my dear, lest you should post it away 
to Maty at once. He did not give that reason, but, being 
shrewd. I found it. 

The grass begins to grow, and the leaves to bud, and 
every thing is preparing to be beautiful against you come 
— -Afieii, Yi. C. 

You inquire of our walks, I perceive, as well as our 
rides They are beautiful. You inquire also concerning 
a cellar. Y’oii have two cellars. Oh ! what years have 
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passed since we took the same walks, and draiik out of the 
same bottle !— but a few more weeks, and then ! 


TO LADY HESKETH, 

The IjO'Dqy., Noveniher 10, 178L 

The Parliament, my dearest cousin, prorogued conti- 
nu'd ly, is a meteor dancing before mr eye*^^, promising me 
m^’' wish only to disappoint me, and none but the king and^. 
his ministers can tell when you and I shall come together, 
I hope, however, that the period though so often postponed 
is not far distant, and that once more I shall behold you, 
and experience your power to make winter gay and sprightly. 

I have a kitten, the drollest of all creatures that ever 
wore a cat's skin Her gambols are not to be described, 
and vmuld be incredible, if they could. In point of size 
she IS likely to be a kitten always, being extremely small 
of her age, but time I suppose, that spoils every thing, will 
make her also a cat. You Vvidl see her I hope before that 
melancholy period shall arrive, for no wisdom that she 
may gam by experience and reflection hereafter will com- 
pensate the loss of her present hilarity. She is dressed 
in a tortoise-shell suit, and I know that you will delight 
in her. 

Mrs. Throckmorton carries us to-morrow in her chaise 
to Chieheley. The event, however, must be supposed to 
depend on elements, at least on the state of the atmos- 
pheie, wdiich is turbulent beyond measure Yesterday it 
thundered, last night it lightened, and at three this morning 
I saw the sky as red as a city in flames could have made it. 
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I Lave a leech in a bottle that foretells all those prodigies 
and conviiLsions of Nature. No, not, as you will naturally 
non] ec bare, by articulate utterance of oracular notices, but 
by a variety of gesticulations, which heie I ha^^r not room 
to give an account of. Suffice it to say, that no change of 
weather surprises him, and that in point of tlie earliest and 
most accurate intelligence, he is worth all the barometers 
ill the world. None of them all, indeed, can make the least 
pretence to foretell thunder, — a species of capacity oi Avhich 
he has given the most unecpiivocal evidence I gave but 
sixpence for him, which is a groat more than the market 
price, though he is in fact, or lather would be, if leeches were 
not found in every ditch, an invaluable acquisition. 

W Gk 


ON LEAVING INDIA. 

My Dear Lore Northbrook, — 

I CAXYOT leave India without expressing to you, as the 
Queen's representative of tins vast Empire, the sincere 
pleasure and the deep interest} ivitli which I have visited 
"this great and wonderful country. As you aie aware, it 
has been my hope and intention for some vears past to 
see India, with a view to become more intimately acquainted 
with the Queen's subjects in this distant part of her Empire, 
and to examine for myself those objects of interest which 
have always had so great an attraction for travellers. I 
may candidly say that my expectations have been more 
than realised by what I have witnessed, so that I return 
to my native country most deeply impressed with all I have 
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seen ami heard. The mformation I have gamed vill, I am 
confident, he of the greatest value to me, and vrill lorm a 
osehil foundation foj innch that I hope hereatter to ac<j_iiire, 
Tla^ reception I have met with from the prince^ and cdiiefs, 
and fioni the native population at large, is most gaitifying 
to niG , as the evideiicf^ of loyalty thus manifest e-l shoves an 
attachment to the Queen and to the Throne, winch, 1 trust, 
will he made every vear more and more lasting. It is iny 
earnest hope that the many millions of the Quee'-i's Indian 
subjects mav daily become more coiiwncecl of the advantages 
oi ^Bricish rule and that they may realise more full}' that 
tlie Sovereign and the Government of England have tlie 
interests and well-being of Lidia very smcerelv at heait, 
1 have had frecpieiit opportunities of seeing native troops 
of all branches of the service, and I cannot withhold my 
0 1 anion that thev constitute an army of vdiicli we may 
led proud. The march-past ” at Delhi o^* so iiianv 

distmgiushed officers and of such lughly-disciphiied troops 
v'as a mott impressive sight, and one which I shall not easily 
forget I wish also to state my high appreciation of tbe 
Civil Service : and I feel assured that the manner in vdiich 
their arduous duties are performed tends greatly to the 
lirospeiitv and the contentment of all classes of the commu- 
nity. I cannot conclude without thanking you, and all 
those m authority, for the iacilmes which have enabled me 
to traverse so rapidlv so large an extent of country ; and rest 
assured I shall ever i exam a grateful memory of the hospitality 
tendered by yourself and by others who have so Idndly 
received me 

Believe me, mv dear Ijord Northbrook, 

Yours verv sincerely, 
Albeet Ed-wabb. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN DON QUIXOTE 
AND SANCHO PANZA. 

“ Sir, ’ answcied Saiiclio, I see, indeed, tdiat all tlie 
thiins^s you have told me are good, pious, and. profit atle , 
but (d what use Avill all be if I don t lemeinber one 

ol them Very likely all that^you said aboiic not letting 
inv nails giow too long, andynarrying again it 1 get a chance, 
I shall not forget , but for all the rest of that stew, and galb- 
niaufrv, and medley, I shan't lemember anv more about 
it than about last year s clouds. So you must give it to Aue 
wiitten down • for supposing I can't read or write, I can 
give it to my confessor, and he may pack it into me and 
remind rne of it whenever I need it." 

Ah, sinner that I am," answered Don Quixote, what 
a sorry look it has in governors, not to be able to read and 
write ! For you must know, Sancho, tliat for a man not 
to know how to read, or to be left-handed, aigiies one of 
two things , either that he was born of very low and vulgar 
parents or else that he himself was so ill conditioned and 
perverse that lie could neither be taught good manners nor 
good learning. Tins indeed is a great deficiency in you, 
and I wish you could at least learn to sign your name.'’ 

But I do know how to sign my name , for when I 
wa^ head ot a biotheihood in my village. I learned to make 
letters, such as they put on bundles, and tins they said 
was ni}^ name . and besides, I will pretend, that my riglit 
hand is lame, and make somebody else sign for me, for there 
IS a remedy for everv thing but death . and now I have the 
rule and the rod in my own hands, I will do as I like, lor he 
whose fathei is a ]udge needn't be afraid of a trial , and since 
I am goveinoi, — which is moie than being a judge, — let 
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xLeiii look to ]t —They may fight and backbite, but if they 
come foi wool, they eliall go back shorn, Yfihen Hea^^en 
moans well with a man. all the house knows* it, and a rich 
maiks folliVs go tor wisdom m this world . and as I am rich, 
being a governoi, and geii'^roiis too, as I mean to be, nobody 
vYill see any faults in me. Cover yourself with honey, and 
you ^\ ill have plentv of flies. A man is worth just as much 
as he has got, my grandmother used to say, and voii 11 never 
be avenged ot a man of substance 

'' Conloiind you and your pioverbs ! ' said Don Quixote 
iiAciiiipting him. Here you have been stringing tlieni 
together for an hour, and putting me to the toiture with 
eveiy one of them. These pioveibs, I assure you, vill 
some day bring you to the gallows. Your subjects will 
depose you, or at least rebel , and tell me. blockhf'^'ad, wberc 
do you find such proverbs, or how in your stupid it v voij 
apply them , for I work as if I were digging to find onlv 
one, and apply it properly.'’ 

“ Yfhy. ^Abre Heaven, master mine,“ cpioth Sancho 
•’ yoiir worship is offended with a very small matter this 
dime. No body can be the worse for my using my own estate, 
and I have no otheiy nor any goods either, except proverbs, 
and more proverbs. Why, now this minute foui have popped 
up to my lips, as pat to the purpose as pears to a pannier. 
But they shan’t come out, not they ; I'll lie sdent, and be 
called Gravity ’’ 

No you won't, Sancho,” said Don Quixote . -Von 
can’t hold youi tongne—you're always talking amiss and 
getting into scrapes. However, I should just like to know 
what these four mighty pat proverbs are. that yon have 
thought of , for I have a good memory myself, and cannot 
remember a single one ” 
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'' Wby. wliat better could bliere be said Saiiclio — 
Never trust your tbumb between another man's giinclers ; 
and when a man says. “ Get out of my house , what’s my wife 
to you V there is no answering that man and whethei the 
jug hits the stone, or the stone the jug. itV a bad tiling for 
the jug Now, all these fit like a glove. For no one should 
take it upon himself to be free with his governor, or with any 
body above him, foi if he does he hll siiifei for it . as he will 
who nuts his linger between two grinders, and even if tliev 
ain't grinders, if they are double teeth it‘s all the same. Then 
again, theie is no use in answering '‘■he governor, whatevc^r 
he may say, any more than a man who says. ‘Get out of my 
house , wdiat's mv wife to you V And then as to the stone 
hitting the jug, a blind man can see through that. And so- 
I say. he that spies a mote in his neighbour's eve had better 
look to the beam in his own, so that no body may say. 
the dead body was frightened at the man without a 
head Then. too. your worship won't deny that the fool 
knows moie in his own house than a wise man does in a 
stranger's.*' 

Yes I vdih Sancho," replied Don Quixote, for a fool 
knows nothing in his own house, nor in any body’s else. No 
safe building of knoweldge can rest on the foundations of 
folly. But let us say no more about the matter, Sancho : 
for, after all. if you govern badly, the fault will be yours, 
but the disgrace will be mine. Howevei, I console myself 
with the thought that T have truly done my duty by you. 
and counselled voii to the best of my judgment ; and so T 
acquit myself of my obligation and promise. God guide you 
Sancho, and govern you in your governmenty and relieve me 
from the scruple of conscience that sticks to me, that you 
will turn your whole island upside clown — a thing which I 
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could prevent by expiaming to the duke what you a.re, and 
telling him plainly that tliLs little, roiinch fat body of yours 
is nothing but a sack iuil of proverbs and mischief.’^ 

Na’^y sir. ' a noth Saiicho, " it your worship does not 
think me the man for this government, I give it up at once ; 
for I am sure the paring of one of my souks nails is dearer to 
me than niy ivlioie body 1 hope I can live plain, diy Sancho, 
Oil bread and onions, as well as Governor Sancho on patridges 
and capons , loi \Yheii we are asleep we are all alike, high 
and low, poor and iich Then, if your worship will only 
Hicollect, you will rememhei that it was al^ vour worship 
that put me upon tins notion of a government, tor I know no 
moi’c about governing islands than a buzzard. And it it is 
really likely that the evil one will get me if I am a governor, 
why, there is an end of the matrer ; for IVl much rather be 
plain Sancho, and go to heaven, than be governor, and go 
the other placed’ 

" Thank Heaven, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, your 
last words show in my opinion, that vou deserve to be govei- 
nor of a tliousaiid islands You have a good heart wdthoiit 
which all the knowledge in the worlds is nothing woith. 
Commend yourself to God, hold fast your integrity, strive 
always — I mean with intent and firm effort — ^to do the best 
vou can, tvhatevcr happens : for Heaven always favours 
good purposes. And now let us to dinner, for their graces 
must be waiting for us.” 
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THE PRICE OF PLEASURE. 

'T think I \Yili take a ride A said the little Lord Li nger^ 
alrer breakfast. '‘Bung me my toots, and let my hoi^se b? 
brought to the door ’’ 

The horse Aves saddled, and liis loidship’s spurs umre 
putting on — 

‘ Nod" said he. 'All have iny Ioav chair and the ponies, 
and take a diive round the park." 

The horse T\n,s led bade, and the pomes were almost 
harnessed When his lordship sent his vaJet to coimte] manrl 
them He ivould walk into the corn-field, and see how the 
new hunter pointed. 

After all, saA^s he, * I think I will stay at liome and play 
a gamt or Uxo at billiards 

He plaved half a game, but could not make a stroke 
to please hunsell. His tutor, wdio was present, now thought 
it a good opportumtv to asl: ins lordsliip if he would lead a 
iittku 

' Why, I think I will, for I am tired of doing nothing. 
What shall we ha\m 

"Your lordship left oh last time in one of the finest 
passages in the ^Eneid. Suppose we finish it." 

Well — Aye — But no-- 1 had rather go on with Hume's 
History. Or suppose we do some geography 

' TV ith all my heart . ' ' The globes ai e upon the study table , 

They Avent to the study : and the little loi’d, leaning 
upon his elbows, looked at the globe, then Avhirled ib round 
two or three times, and listened patiently AAdnle the tutor 
explained some of its i)aits and uses. But aaTiH he was 
in the midst of a problem. 'Tome," said his lordship, "now 
for a little Yirgilk" 
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Tlie book was brought and the pupil with a good 
(leal ot help got through twenty lines, 

^AVellA said he, ringino; the bell, f think we have done 
a go(vI dea], Tom ^ bring pnv bovAand arrows. 

The fine bow in its green case with all its appiirte- 
nanees, Was brought, and his lordship went down to the 
jilace where the shooting-butts Avere erected He aimed 
a lev shafts at the target , but not coming near it, he shot 
the /omainder at random, and then ordered out his hoise. 

He sauntered with a servant at his heels for a mile or 
tvp througli the lanes ; and came just as the clock struck 
twelve, to a village green, dose bv Avhich a school Avas kejAt 
A door fleAv open, and out burst a shoal of boys, aaEo, spreading 
oAou* the green, Avith immoderate vociieratioii, instantly 
began a \miiety ot sports. Some tell to marbles : some to 
trap-ball , some to leap-frog In short, not one of the whole 
crew but AA-as eagerlv employed. Every thing AAms nojse, 
motion, and pleasure Lord Lingei iidmg slovdy up, espied 
one oi his tenant's sons, who had been formerly admitted 
Cus a play-felloAV oi his, and called him from the throng. 

“ Jack,” said he, “how do you like school 
' 0, pretty well, my Lord.’' 

' What, have you a good deal ot play 
' 0 no We have only from tA\eh^e to two tor plaAniig 
and eating our dinners , and then an hour before supper 
'That IS very little indeed 

■ B'ut me plaej lieaitiUj when me do plaij, and mold: heart thj 
when me moil' Good bye, my Lord it is my turn to go in 
at trap. ' 

So saying, Jack ran of! to his playmates, 

“I AAUsh T Avere a school-boy ’ ' cried the little lord to 
himself. 
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DIALOGUE BET\AEEN V\^ILLIAM PENN AND 
LORD PETERBOROUGH 

Peterborough. The worst objection I ni^^elJ could 
ever bncl ai^ainst the theatre is, that I lose in it niv onginal 
idea ot such men as Cfesar and Coiiolaniis, and. Avliere tlie 
loss affects me more deeply, or Juliet and Desdemona Ah-\- 
ander was a fool to wish lor a second world to conr|uei‘ 
but no mail is a fool who wishes for the enjoyment of two , 
the leal and the ideal : nor is it aii3ffhing short of a misfoituiie, 
I had almost said of a calamity, to confound them. This 
is done by the stage : it is likewise done bjt engravings m 
books, which have a great effect in weakening the imagination, 
and are serviceable only to those who have none, and who 
read negligent^ and idly. I should be sorry if the most 
ingenious print in the world were to cover the fiist impression 
left on my mind of such characters as Don Quixote and 
Sanclio : probably a very indifferent one might do it ; 

lor we cannot master oui fancies, nor give them at will a 
greater or less renacity, a greater or less promptitude in coming 
and recurring. 

You Friends are no less adverse to representation by 
painting than by acting 

Penn. We do not educate our youth to such profes- 
sions and practices. Thou, I conceive, art unconcerned 
and disinterested m this matter. 

Peterborough. Nearly, but not quite. I am ignorant 
of the art^ and prefer that branch of it which to maiiv seems 
the lowest ; I mean portraiture. I can find flowers in mv 
garden, landscapes in my rides, the works of saints in the 
Bible, of great statesmen and captains in the historians, 
and of those who with equal advantages had been the same. 
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in tlie Newgate Calendar The best representation of them 
can only give me a high opinion of the paiiiteiA abilities 
fixed on a point ot time But Ychen I look on a family picture 
by Yandvkc Avhen I contemplate tlie elegant and happy 
father in the midst of his blooming jirogeiiy, and the partner 
of his tortiines and his joy beside him I am afieeted very 
differently, and much more He vdio there stands meditating 
for them some delightful scheme of pleasure oi aggiaiidise- 
inent has boiyed Ins head to calanutsy perhaps even to the 
block. Those roses gathered liom the parterre behind, 
th£>se taper fingeis negligently holding them, that hair the 
softness of which seems unable ro siippoit the not of lt^^ 
ringlets ai e moyed away b’om eai th amid the tears and aching 
hearts ot the very boy^ and girls who again are looking at me 
With such imconcerii 

Faithf idlest recorder of domestic bliss, perpetuator of 
youth and beauty, vancimsher ol time, leading in triumph 
the Hours and Seasons, the painter here bestows on me 
the richest trcasuies of his enchanting art. 


SECTARIANISM. 

It is until nations a^ with indiAndiials . those vdio know 
the least of others, think the highest of themselves ; for 
the udnole family ol pride and ignorance are ineestiioiis, and 
miitnally beget each other The Chinese affect to despise 
European ingenuity, but they cannot mend a common 
watch , when it is out of order, theY" sav it is dead, and barter 
it away for a liYnng one. The Persians think that all foreign 
merchants come to them from a small island in the northern 
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[ waters, barren and desolate, wlneli produces nothing good 

or beautiful , for why else, say they, do the Eiiiopeans letch 
I such things from us, li they ere to be had at home ^ The 

] Tmk yull not permit the sacied cities of Mecca mi‘ Medina 

I to be polluted by the residence or eyen footsteps oi a single 

I Christian , and as to the grand I)airo of Japan, he is so holy, 

i that the sun is not peimitted to have the honour of shilling 

I on his illustrious head. As to the King of Malacca he styles 

I himself lord of the winds . and the Mogul, to he ecpial with 

I him, titles hiuiselt coiicpieror of the world, and his grandees 

I are denominated rulers of the thunderstorm, and steersman 

I of the wliirhymd Even the pride of Xerxes, who fettered the 

I sea, and Avrote Ins commands to Mount Athos, or of Caligula, 

I who boasted of an intrigue with the moon, are both sum 

I passed by the petty sovereign of an insignificant tribe in 

I North America, who every morning stalks out of his hovel, 

5| bids the sun good morrow, and points out to him with his 

fingei the course he is to take for the day : and, to complete 
:i| this climax of pride and ignorance, it is well known that the 

I Khan of Tartarv. ayIio does not posscvss a single house under 

I the canopy of heaven, has no sooner finished his repast of 

I I mare's milk and horse-fiesh^ than he causes a herald to pro- 

] claim from Ins seat, that all the princes and potentates of the 

)|^ earth liawe his peimission to go to dinner. ''The Arab.'" 

says Zimmermann, 'dn the conviction that liis Caliph is 
4 infallible, laughs at the stupid credulity of the Tartar, who 

holds Ills Lama to be immortal.’* Those who inhabit Mount 
t Bata, believe that whoet^er eats a loasted cuckoo before liis 

,, death is a saint : and, fiimly persuaded of the miallibility 

A‘, of this mode of sanctification, deride the Indians, who drag 

a coAV to the bed of a dying person, and pinching her tail, are 
sure that, if by that method they can make the creature 
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send a salute into the face of the patient, he is immediately 
tiaiislated into the third heavein Thev scoff at the super- 
stition of the Tartarian Piuices. who thinlc that their beati- 
fication IS steciire, nrovided they can eat of th 3 holy excre- 
ments of the Lama : and die Tartars in their turn, ridicule 
the Brail mins, who. Lor the better purihcation of their country- 
men, require them to eat cow-dung for the space of six months, 
while, these would, one and all, if they were told of the cuckoo 
method of salvation, as heartily despise and laugh at it. 
i have cited these ridiculous extiavagances to show that 
tlie5;e are things in which all sects agiee, — the hatred with 
which they pursue the errors of others, and the love witli 
which thev cling to their own. 


SOCIETY. 

Society, lilce a shaded silk, must be mewed in all situa- 
tiof)s, or its coioims will deceive ns. Goldsmith observed, 
that one man who travels through Europe on foot and who, 
like Scnbleriis, makes his legs his compasses, and anothei 
who IS whisked through it m a chaise and four, vull form 
verv difEeient conclusions at the end of their joiiiiiey The 
philosopher, therefore, will draw his estimate of human 
nature, b}^ vaiymg as much as possible his own situation, 
to multiply the points of view under which he observes her. 
LTncircumscnbed by lines of latitude or oi longitude, he will 
examine her ^‘buttoned up and laced in the forms and cere- 
monies of civilmation, and at her ease and unrestrained in the 
light and feathered costume of the savage. He will also 
associate with the highest, without servility, and with the^ 
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lowest, witliout vulgarity. In sliort, in tlie grand theatre 
of human life, he will visit the pit and the gallery, as well as 
the boxes , but he will not inform the boxes that he comes 
amongst them fioin the pit, nor the pit that ho visits them 
trom the gallery. 


SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING. 

“Speaking/' says Lord Bacon, ‘‘makes a ready ihan, 
reading a full man, and writing a correct man. ' The first 
position perhaps is true : for those are often the most ^eadif 
to speak who have least to say. But reading will not always 
make a full man , foi the memories of some men are like the 
buckets of the daughters of Danae, and letam nothing : 
others have recollections like the bolters of a mill that retain 
the chafi and let the flour escape ; these men will have fulness, 
but it will be with the draw-back of diilne. s. Neither ’will 
writing ahvavs accomplish what his Lordship has declared ; 
otherwise, some of our most voluminous wuiters would put 
in their claim for correctness, to whom their readers would 
moie justly award correction. But if we may be allowed to 
compare intellectual wmalth to current, tve may say that 
from a man's speaking, we may guess how^ much ready 
money he has : from his reading, wdiat legacies have been 
left him ; and from his wnitmg. how much he can sit down 
and draw for, on his banker. 
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WISE AND REMARKABLE SAAMNGS OF 
EMINENT AIEN. 

Agesil.1us, king ol Spaita, being asked what things 
lie thought nio^'t pi^oper toi boys to learn, answered. ‘Those 
things which thev ought to practise when they come to be 
men A wiser than Agesilaus has inculcated the same 
sentiment . ‘Tram up a child/’ said Solomon “m the way 
he should go and when h^ is old he will not dejjart horn m " 

An Italian pdiilosopher expressed m his motto, that 
iim?e was his estate and estate indeed which will produce 
nothing without cultivation, but which will alu avs abun- 
dantly repay the labours oi industry, and satisfy the most 
extensive desires, if no part ot it be siiifeied to lie waste 
by negligence, to be oyemiii with noxious plants, or laid 
out for sho'w rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked what a man could gam by 
telling a falseliood I he replied ‘ Never to be believed when 
be speaks the truth.*' 

Sully, the great statesman and minister to Henry IV 
king of France, ad ways retained at his table, in his most 
prosperous days the same frugality to vrhich he had been 
accustomed in early life He was Irerjuently reproached 
by the courtiers lor Ins simplicity : but he used to reply 
to them m words ot an ancient Philosopher . “If the guestb 
be men of sense, there is sufficient for them if tlmy be not. 
I can very well dispense with their company " 

Titus, the Roman emperor, recollecting at supper that 
lie had not done any act of public utility during the day. 
said to those who were with him. ^Aly friends, I have lost 
a day.” 

Antoninus Pms, the Eoman emperor, was an amiable 
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man and a good prince. When some ot his courtiers attempt- 
ed to influence him with a passion for military glory, lie ansAvei- 
ed that he more desired the preservation ot one subject 
than the destiuction of a thousand enemies ' 

Men aie too oiten ingenious m making themselves 
miserable, by aggravating, to tbeir own fancy, beyond 
bounds, all the evils winch they endure They compare 
themselves with none but those whom they imagine to be 
more happy : and complain that upon them alone has fallen 
the whole load of human sorrows. ' I will restore tliy 
daughter again to life/’ said an Eastern sage to a prirce, 
who grieved immoderately foi’ the loss of a beloved cliild, 
^‘protnded thou art able to engrarm on her tomb the names 
of three persons who have never mourned.'’ The prince 
made incpiiry after such persons , but found the inquiry vain, 
and was silent. 

[A Collection.] 


PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 

We, Sir, have long since emerged from barbarism — 
we have almost forgotten that we were once barbaiians— 
we are now raised to a situation which exhibits a striking 
-contrast to every circumstance by which a Roman nnght 
have characterized us, and by which we now characterize 
Africa. There is indeed one thing wanting to complete 
the contrast, and to clear us altogether from the impiita- 
rion of acting even to this hour as barbarians ; for we continue 
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to tins hour a barbaious traffic in slaves ; we continue it 
even yet m syite of all oiii great aenl undeniable pretensions 
to civilization A\e were once as obscure among the nations 
O' the eartsh, as savage in oiii manners, as debased in our 
morals, as degi'aded in oiii understandings as these unhappy 
Aliicans are at present But m the lapse of a long series 
of years, by a progression slow, and foi a time almost im- 
perceptible we have become rich m a variety of aciiiiirenieiits, 
favoured above measure in the gifts of Pi ovidence, unii vailed 
m commerce, pie-einmeiit m arts, ioiemost m the ])iirsiiits 
of^ihilosophy and science and established in all the blessings 
of civil society ^ e are in the possession of peace, of happi- 
ness, and of liberty we are imdei the guidance ot a mild and 
beneficent religion and we are protected bv impartial Jaws, 
and the purest administiation of justice * We are living 
under a system of government, which our own happy ex- 
perience leads us to pronounce the best and wisest which 
has ever yet been framed , a system which has become the 
admiration of the world • From all these blessings we must 
for ever have lieeii shut out, had there been any truth m 
those principles which some gentlemen have not hesitated 
to lay down as applicable to the case of Africa. Had those 
principles been true, we ourselves had ianguished to this 
hour m that miserable state of ignorance, brutabtv and 
degradation, m which history proves our ancestors to have 
been immersed Had other nations adopted these principles 
in their coiidiicb towaids us, had other nations applied to 
Great Britain the reasoning winch some of the senators 
of tins very island now applv to Africa : ages midir have 
passed without our emerging from barbarism ; and we, who 
are enjoying the blessings of British civilization, of British 
laws, and British liberty, might at this hour have been idtle 
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superior, either m moraL, in knowledge, or refinement, to 
the rude iiilie^bitaiits of hire coast of Guinea. I tiust we 
shall no longer continue tins commerce, to the destruction 
of every improvement on that wide continent ^ and shall 
not consider ourselves as conterring too grear o boon, in 
restoring its inhabitants to the rank of human beings. I 
trust we shall nnt think ourselves too liberal, if, b;c rdoolislimg 
the slave-trade, we give them the same common chance of 
civilization with other parts of the world, and that we shall 
now allow to Africa the oppoitiimty—the hope — the prospect 
of attaining to the same blessing which wo ourselves, through 
the favourable dispensations of Divine Pioviclence, liave been 
permitted, at a much more early peiiod, to enjoy If we 
listen to the voice of reason and duty, and pursue this night 
the line of conduct which they pi escribed, some of us may 
live to see a reverse of that pictuie, from which we now 
tuin our eyes with shame and regret. We may live to 
behold the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupa- 
tions of industry, m the pursuits of a just and legitimate 
commerce We may behold the beams of science and philo- 
sophy breaking in upon their land, which at some happy 
period in still later times, may b]az(‘ with full lustre : and 
joining Ihdr influence to that of pure religion, may illuminate 
and invigorate the mos-^ distant extremities of that immense 
continent. Then mav we hope that even Africa, though 
last of all the ijuarteis of the globe, shall enjoy at lengtli^ 
in the evening of her da}^. those blessings which have des- 
cended so plentifiillv upon us m a much earlier period of the 
world. Then also will Europe, paiticipadiiig in herimpmve- 
ment and prosperity, receive an ample lecompense for the 
tardy kindness (if kindness it can be called), of no longer 
hindering that continent from extricating herself out of 
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tlie darkness wMch, in otlier more fortunate regions, lias 
been so miicli more speedily dispelled. 

William Pitt the YouNGESa 


THE DECAY" OF CHIVALRY. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen vears since I saw tke 
queen of Emiice, then dauphmess, at Versailles ; and surely 
ii(^Mi lighted on his orb, which she liardlv seemed to touch, 
a more delighti'ul vision. I saw liei just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in,— glittering like the morning star, lull ot life, 
and splendour, and joy. Oh ’ what a revolution ! and what 
an heart must I have to contemplate without emotion that 
elevation and that fall ’ Little did I dream when slie added 
titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful 
love, that she should ever be obliged to cany the sharp 
antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom , little did 
I drerni that I should have lived to see such disasters fallen 
up'oii her in a nation of gallant men, — in a nation of men 
of honour and of cavaliers I thought ten thouscind swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge eyen a 
look that threatened her with insult. 

But the age of chivalry is gone That of sophisteis, and 
calcnlatfirs has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever Never, never more shall we lieholcl 
that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submis- 
sion, that dignified obedience, that subordination of the 
heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spiiit 
16 
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of ail exalted freedom. The imbought giace of life, the 
cheap defence of nation, the nurse of manly sentiment and 
heroic enterprise is gone ^ It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a slam like 
a wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, 
which enabled whatever it touched, and under which vice 
itself lost hall its evil, by losing all its grossness 

Tins mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its 
orig;in in the ancient chivalry , and the principle, though 
varied m its appearance by varying state of liiiman affairs, 
subsisted and influenced through a long succession of gene- 
lations, even to the time we live in It it should ever be 
totally extinguished, the loss I fear will be great It is 
this which has given its character to modern Europe It 
is this which has distinguished it iinclei all its forms oi govern - 
meno. and distinguished it to its advantage from the states 
of Asia, and possibly from those states which flourished 
in the most brilliant periods of the antique world It was 
this which, Vyithoiit confounding ranks, had produced a 
noble ec|iiality, and handed it down through all the gradations 
of social life. It was this opinion which mitigated kings 
into companions, and raised private men to be fellows with 
kings. Without force, or opposition, it subdued the fierce- 
ness oi pride and power : it obliged sovereigns to submit 
to the soft collar of social esteem, compelled stern aiithorit}^ 
to submit to elegance, and gave a domination vancpiislier 
oi laws, to be subdued by manners 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing illusions, 
winch made power gentle, and obedience liberal, which 
harmonized the difierent shades of life, and which by a bland: 
assimilation incorporated into politics the sentiments which 
beautif}^ and soften private society, are to be dissolved bv 
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tills new coiie[uermg empire ot light and reason. All the 
decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn oil. All the super- 
added ideas, iurmslied from the wardrobe of a moral imagina- 
tion, whudii the heart owns, and the understanding ratifies, 
as necessary to cover the defects of our naked shivering 
nature and to laise it to dignity in our own estimabiom 
are to be exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated 
fashion 

On tins scheme of things, a king is but a man, a queen 
is but a woman , a woman is but an animal, and an animal 
ixpt of the highest order. All homage paid to the sex in 
general as such, and without distinct views, is to be regarded 
as romance and follv. Regicide, and parricide, and sacrilege, 
are but fictions of superstition, corrupting jurisprudence by 
destroying its simpbcitv The murder of a king, or a queen, 
or a bishop, or a father, is only common homicide , and if 
the people are by any change, or in any way, gamers by it, 
a sort of homicide niiich the most pardonable, and into which 
we ought not to make too severe a scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which is 
the offspring of cold hearts and muddy iinderstaiidings, 
and which is as void of solid wisdom as it is destitute of 
all taste and elegance, laws are to he supported only by 
their own tenors, and by the concern which each indivi- 
dual mav find m them from his own private speciilaiions, 
or, ran spare to them from his own private interest. In 
the grooves of their academy, at the end of every vista, 
voii see nothing but the gallows. Nothing is left which 
engaom^-^' the affections on the part of the commonwealth. 
On the principles of this mechanic philosophy, our mstm 
tiitions can never be embodied, if I may use the expression, 
in persons, so as to create in us love, veneration, admiration,, 
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or attarliiiient But that sort of leason which banishes 
the affections is incapable of fillino their place These 
public affections, ^combmecl vcith maniieis. are recjiiire^’ 
sometimes as supplements, sometimes as correctives, always 
as anls to law. The precept given by a wise man as well 
as a critic, for the construction of poems, is erpmlh’' tuie 
as to states . — Noti satis esl fulclira esse jioemata, d'dcia 
sip-fto There ought ro be a system of nmnners in every 
nation which a well-formed mmd would be disposed I'o relish 
To make us love our coimti}'^, our country ought to' be lovehn 

But power of some kind or other will survive the shocjv 
in wh ch manners and opinions perish ; and it will find other 
anid worse means lor its support. The usurpation winch 
ill order to subvert ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient 
principles, will hold powei bv acts similar to those by which 
it has acquired it. When the old feudal and chivalrous 
spiD L of fenlhj, which, by freenig kinas from fear rived botli 
kings and subjects from the precautions of tyranny, shall be 
extinct ill the minds ot iiieii. plots and assassinations will bt^ 
anticipated by preventive murder and pieventive confisca- 
tion, and that long loll of gum and bloody maxims, which 
form the political code of all power, not standing on its own 
honour, and the honoui' of those who are to obey it Kings 
will be tyrants from poliev when subjects are lebels fioni 
principle. 

When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken aivay, 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment 
we have no compass to govern us nor can we know distinctly 
to what port we steer. Europe undoubtedly, taken in a mass . 
was in a flounshmg condition the day on which your Revo- 
lution was completed. How much of that prosperous state 
was owing to the spirit of our old manners and opinions is 
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not easy to sav , but as sucli causes cannot be indrffcreiit 
]n Gaeii’ operation, Vv^e must presume that, on tbe vrliole, 
then opeiation was beneficial. 

He are bat too apt to consirlei tilings in tbe state in 
wbicli we biid them, without sufticientlv adverting to the 
caus'cs bv vdiich they have been nio^^uwed and possibl” may 
be upheld Notlnng is more certain tlian that our manners. 
our cjvilizahon, and all the good thmgs which are connected 
witL mamieis and with civilization, have in this European 
woilil o! ours, depended tor ages upon two principles and 
vine indeed the lesiilt of hoth combined * I mean the spirit 
oi a, gentleman, and the spiiit of reliaion Tbe iiobilicy 
and the clergv, the o^ie bv profession, the other by patronage, 
keiit learning in existence, even in tbe midst of arms and 
coid'iisions, and wluht governments weie rather in their causes 
than formed Learning paid hack what it recenmd to iiobi- 
litv and to pricstlioocl : and paid it with usurv, by enlarging 
then* ichns, and by furmslung their minds. Happy if they 
liad all continued to know their inch ssoliible union and their 
pi'iiper place ^ Happy if learning, not debauched by ambition 
had been satisfied to continue the instructor and not aspired 
to be the master ! Along with its natural protectors and 
guardians, learning will be cast into the mire, andi. trodden 
down under the hoots of a swinish multitude 

If, as I suspect, modern letters owe more than thev are 
idways willing to own to ancient manners, so do other interests 
winch we value full as much a.s thev are tvoHh. Ev^n com- 
merce, and trade, amd manufacture, the gods ol our econcniical 
})o]iticians, are themselves perhaps but creatures, are th^,.in- 
selves but effect.^, wdiieh, as first causes, we choose to worship. 
They certainly grew under the same shade in which learning 
fiourisliecL They, too, may decay with their natural protect- 
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ing principles. Witli you. for the 'pre^^eiit at least, they all 
threaten to disappear together. Where trade and manu- 
factures are wanting to a people, and the spirit of nobilitp 
and religion remains, sentiment supplies, and not always 
ill supplies, their place , but if commerce and the arts should 
be lost m an exjreriment to try how well a state may stand 
without these old fundamental pimciples, whrd sort oi a 
thing must be a nation of gross, stupid, ferocious, and, at 
the same time, poor and sordid barbarians, destitute of 
religion, honour, or manly pride, possessing nothing at present, 
and hoping for nothing hereafter ^ 

Edmund Bueke, 


CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for 
us here in England ^ Do you imagine, then, that it is the 
land tax act which raises your revenue ? that it is the annual 
vote in the committee of supply which gives you your army ^ 
or that it is the mutiny bill which inspires it with braveiy 
and discipline ? No ? surelv no* ’ It is the love of the people *, 
it is their attachment to their government, from the sense 
of the deep stake they have in such a glorious institution, 
which gives you your army and your navy, and infuses into 
both that liberal obedience, without which yoiii army would 
be a base rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chimeri- 
cal to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical politi- 
cians who have no place among us ; a sort of people who 
think that nothing exists but what is gross and material ; 
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a,nd who, therefore, far from being cjualified to be directors 
of the great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel 
in the machine. But to men trulv initiated and lightly 
taught, tli^se ruling and naastei principles, which, m the opi- 
nion of siieli men as I have mentioned, have no substantial 
existence, are in truth everything, and all in all. Magnani- 
mity m politics IS not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great 
^empire and little minds go ill together If we are conscious 
of our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our place as becomes 
our station and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our 
pTiblic proceedings on Ameiica with the old warning of 
the Church, Surbinn cordfo ' We ought to elevate our minds 
to the greatness ot that trust to which the order of Providence 
has called us By adverting to the dignity of this high 
calling, our ancestors, have turned a savage wilderness into 
a glorious empiie , and have made the most extensive and the 
only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but by pro- 
moting the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made it all that 
it is ; English privileges alone will make it all it can be. 


ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

I FEEL that there is not time for me to make all the 
remarks which the subject deserves, and I refrain from 
attempting to enumerate half the dreadful consecpiences 
of this system. Do you think nothing of the rain and the 
miseries in which so many other iiidmduals, still xemaim 
ing m Africa, are involved, m consequence of carrying off 
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so many myiiads ol' people ? Do von tliink notliing of 
their families whicli a^^e left belinid ^ of the connexions 
which are broken I of the fnenclships atfacliments, and 
relationships that aie biiist asunder ? Do yon thiiik nothing 
of the miseiaes in consecjiieiice, that a,ie felt from generation 
to geneiation ? of the privation of that happiness which 
might be communicated to them by the introduction oi civili- 
zation, and of mental and moral improvement A happiness- 
which you vnthhold fiom them so long as you permit the 
slave -tiade to contniiie. What do voii know of the internal 
state of Afiica ? You have earned on a tiade to that quarter 
of the globe fiom this civilized and enlightened country : 
but such a trade, that, instead of dihusmg either knowledge 
or wealth, it has been the check to every laudable pursuit. 
Instead of any fair interchange of commodities : instead of 
conveying to them, from this highly favoured land, any 
means ol improvement : you carry with you that noxious 
plant bv which everything is withered and blasted , undei 
whose shade nothing that is useful or prontable to Africa 
will ever flourish or take root. Long as that continept has 
been biiowTi to navigatois, the extreme line and boundaries 
of its coasts is all with which Europe is yet become acquainted : 
while othei countries in the same paiallel of lafcifcude, through 
a happier system of intercourse, have reaped the blessings of a 
mutually beneficial commerce. But as to the whole mterioi 
of that continent you are, by your own principles of commerce, 
as yet entire!}^ shut out . Africa is known to you only in its 
skirts Yet even there you are able to infuse a poison that 
spreads its contagious effects from one end of it to the othei, 
which penetrates to its very centre, corrupting eveiy part 
to which it I caches. You are subverting the whole order of 
nature ; you aggravate every natural barbarity, and furnish 
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to eveiy man bving on that continent motnma for coninnttmg 
under che iiania and pretext of commerce, acts of peipetiial 
violence and perfidy against his neighbour. 

Thus sii, has the per version of British conimeice earned 
niisei’Y instead of happiness to one vhole quarter of the globe 
False to the very principles of trade, misguided in our policy, 
and nil mindful of our diitv, Avhat astonishing— I liadi almost 
said, what ‘irrepfunhle mischief, have we brought upon that 
continent ^ I would apply this thought to the present 
cjiiectioii How shall we e'^mr repair this mischief ? How 
shall we hope to obtain, if it be possible, forgiveness from 
heaven for those enormous evils we have committed, if 
vu refuse to make use of those means vhich the mercy of 
Providence hath still reserved to us for wipnm away the guilt 
and shame with which we are novc covered II we refuse 
even this degree ot compensation, it, knovnng the miseries 
we have caused, v/e refuse even now to put a stop to them, 
how greatly aggravated will be the guilt ot Great Britain 1 
and what a blot aviU the history of these transactions for ever 
be ill tlie history of this coiiiityv ! Shall wc then Delay to 
repair these injuries, and to begin lenderrng tins justice to 
Aliica I Sliall we not count the clays and houcs that are 
suffered to inter-^'ene and to delay the accomplishment of 
such a work ^ Reflect, what an immense object is before 
you — what an object for a nation to have in view, and to 
have a prospect, under the favour of Providence, of being 
now permitted to attain ! I think the House will agree with 
me in cherishing the ardent wish to entei without delay 
upon the measures necessary for these great ends : and I 
am sure that the immediate abolition of the slave-trade 
is the first, the principal, the most indispensable act of policy, 
of duty, and of justice, that the legislature of this country 
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has to take, if it is indeed their wishes to secure those important 
objects, to which I have alluded, and winch we are bound 
to pursue by the most solemn obligations. 


THE WAR WITH NAPOLEON. 

The inundation of lawless power, after covering the 
whole earth, threatens to follow us here : and we are most 
exactly, most critically placed, m the only aperture where 
it can be successfullv repelled — in the Thermopylae of the 
univeise. As far as the interests of freedom are concerned, 
— the most important by far of sublunary interests, — you, 
my countrymen, stand in the capacity of the federal repre- 
sentatives of the human race ; for with you it is to determine 
(under God) m what conditions the latest posterity shall be 
born , their fortmres are intrusted to your care, and on your 
conduct at this moment depends the colour and complexion 
of their destiny. If liberty, after being extinguished on the 
Continent, is suffered to expiie heie, whence is it ever to 
emerge in the midst of that thick night that will invest it I 
It remains with you, then, to decide whether that freedom, 
at wAose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep 
of ages, to run a career of virtuous emulation in everything 
great and good , the freedom which dispelled the mists of 
superstition, and invited the nations to behold their God ; 
whose magic touch kindled the rays of genius, the enthusiasm 
of poetry and the flame of eloquence : the freedom which 
poured into our lap opulance and arts, and embellished life 
with innumerable institutions and improvements, till it 
became a theatre of 'wonders ; it is for you to decide whether 
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this freedom shall yet survive, oi be covered with a funeral 
pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to 
await your determination. In the solicitude you feel to 
approve vot^irselves worthy of such a trust, every thought 
of what is afhictmg in warfare, every apprehension of danger 
must vamsli, and you are impatient to mingle in the battle 
of the civilized world Go, then, ye defenders of youi country , 
accompanied with every auspicious omen , advance wuth 
alacrity into the field, where God Himself masters the hosts 
to war. Religion is too much inteiested in ^mur success 
not? to lend you her aid , she will slied over this enterpiise 
her selectest influence While you are engaged in the field, 
many will repaii to the closet, many to the sanctuary : the 
faithful of every name will employ that prayer which has 
power with God . the feeble hands which are unequal to any 
other weapon, aviH grasp the sword of the Spirit , and from 
myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, 
supplication, and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven 
with the shouts of battle and the shock of arms. While 
you have everything to fear from the success of the enemy, 
vou have every means of preventing that success, so that it is 
next to impossible for victory not to crown your exertions. 
The extent of your resources, under God, is equal to the justice 
of your cause But should Providence determine otherwise, 
should you fall m this struggle, should the nation fall, you 
will have the satisfaction (the purest allotted to man) of 
having performed your part . vour names will he enrolled 
with the most illustrious dead , while posterity, to the end 
of time, as often as they revolve the events of this period 
(and they will incessantlv revolve them), will turn to you 
a reverential eye^ while they mourn over the freedom which 
is entombed in your sepulchre. I cannot but imagine the 
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\nrtAioiis Leioes, legislators, and patriots, ot every age and 
country, nr® bending from tlieir elcA^atcd seats to Avitness 
this contest^ as if they were incapable till it be brought to a 
favouralile issue, of enjoying then eternal l'C])^se Enjoy 
that rejiose, illustrious immortals. Your mantle tell when 
you ascended , and thousands, inflamed rcith voiir spirit, 
and impatient to tread m your steps ready to stvear 
by Him that sitteth upon the throne, and bvetb feu everd 
thei^ will protect Ereedom m her last asAdiim, and never 
desert tliat cause which you sustained bv vour labours, 
and cemented Avitli your blood. And Thou, sole ILiier 
among the children of men. to whom the shields of the earth 
belong, '' gird on Tliy sAvord, thon Most Mighty,*' go foith 
AHth our hosts ni the day ot battle ^ Impart ^ ni addition to 
their hereditaiw valour, that confidence of success which 
springs from Thy presence ! Pour into tlieir hearts the spirit 
of departed heioes ’ Inspire them AA'ith Thme oaaui , and, 
AA^hile led by Thuie hand, and fighting under Thy bauneis, open 
Thou their eyes to behold in eAmny Amlley, and in CAuuy plain, 
what the prophet beheld bA^ the same illumination- -chariots 
of fire, and horses of fire ' Then shall the strong man be 
as tow. ami the maker of it as a spark , and they shall both 
burn together, raid none shall cpieiieh them.''' 


ON SLAVERY, 

I TRUST that at length the time is come when Parlia- 
ment Avill no longer bear to be told that slaAm oAvners are 
the best laAA^givers on slaAmry , no longer siifler her voice 
to roll across the Atlantic m empty warnings, and fruitless 
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Tell me not ol lights — talk not of tlie property 
of the planter in Ins slaves , I deny the right — I acknow- 
ledge not the projierty. The principles, the feelings of 
our common nature, use in rebellion against it. Be the 
appeal made to the understanding or to the heart, the sentence 
is the same that lejects it. In vain voii tell me ot lavs that 
sanction such a claim I There is a law above all the enact- 
ments ol human codes — the same tljrougliout the woild, the 
same in all times such as it were before the daiing gennis 
ol OofunTous pierced the night ol ages, and opened to one 
world the sources ot iiower, wealth, and knowledge , to another, 
all unutterable woes such it is at this day , it i-; the law 
written bv the finger ot God on the heart of mam . and by 
that law, unchangeable and eternal, while men despire fraud, 
and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they shall reject with 
indignation the wild and guilty lan.tasv, than man can hold 
jiroperty in man ^ In vain your appeal to treaties, to cove- 
nants between nations * the covenants of the Almighty, 
whether the old covenant or the new denounce such unholy 
pretentions. To those laws did they of old reter, who main- 
tained the African trade. Such treaties did they cite, and 
not untruly ; for by one shameful compact you bartered 
the glories of Blenheim for the traffic in blood. Yet, in 
despite of law and treaty, that infernal traffic is now destroyed, 
and its votaries put to death like other pirates How came 
this change to pass ^ Not assuredly bv parliament leading 
the way , but the country at length awoke : the indignation 
of the people vms kindled : it descended in thunder, and 
Ire traffic, and scattered its guilty piofits to the winds, 
m, let the planters beware, — let their assemblies 
-let the government at home beware, — let the 
parliament beware ! The same country is once more awake 
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— awake to tlie condition of negro slavery , the same indig- 
nation kindles in the bosom of the same people : the same 
cloud is gathering that annihilated the slave trade , and, 
if it shall descend again, they on whom its crash may fall 
will not be destroyed before I have warned them but I 
pray that their destruction may turn away from us the more 
terrible judgments of C^od 


THE DUTY AND INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS. 

It is by the promulgation of sound morals in the coni- 
miinity, and more specially by the training and instruction 
of the young, that woman performs her part towards the 
preservation ot a free government. It is generally admitted 
that public liberty and the perpetuity of a free constitution 
rest on the virtue and intelligence of the commnmtv which 
eiijovs it. How is that virtue to be inspired, and how is that 
intelligence to be communicated ? Bonaparte once asked 
Madame de Stael in what manner he could best promote 
the happiness of France. Her reply is full of political wisdom. 
She said, Instruct the mothers of the French people.'* 
Mothers are indeed the affectionate and effective teachers 
of the human race. The mother begins ber process of training 
vdth the infant in her arms It is she who directs, so tO' 
speak its iiist mental and spiritual pulsations. She conducts 
it along the impressible ’^mars of childhood and youth and 
hopes to deliver it to the stern conflicts and tumultuous scenes 
of life, armed by those good principles which her child 
has received from maternal care and love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contemplation the 
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motli'^rs of a civilized nation, what do we see ’ We behold 
so many artificers working, not on frail, perishable matter, 
blit on the imniorta.i mind, moulding and fashioning beings 
who are to^ e.vist for ever. We applaud the artist whoL 
skill and genius present the mimic man upon the canvas 
we admire and celebrate the sculptor who works out that same 
image in enduring marble , but how insignificant are these 
achievements though the highest and the fairest in all the 
departments of art, in comparison with the great vocation 
of human motheis * They work not upon the canvas that 
shall perish, or the marble that shall crumble into dust, but 
upon mind, upon spirit, which is to last for ever, and which 
is to bear tor good or evil, throughout its duration the impress 
of a mother's plastic hand. 

I have already expressed the opinion, which all allow 
to be correct, that our secuiity for the duration of the free 
institutions which bless our country depends upon habits 
of virtue, and the prevalence of knowledge and of education. 
The attainment of knowledge does not comprise all which is 
contained in the larger term of education The feelings 
are to be disciplined ; the passions are to be restrained : 
true and worthy motives are to be inspired : a profound' 
religious feeling is to be instilled ; and pure morality inculcated 
under all circumstances. Mothers who are faithful to tins 
great duty will tell their children, that neither in political 
nor in any other concerns of life can man ever withdraw 
himself from the perpetual obligations of conscience and of 
duty , that in every act, whether public or private, he incurs 
a just responsibilitv ; and that in no condition is he wairanted 
in trifling with important rights and obligations. Thev will 
impress upon their children the truth, that the exercise ot the 
elective Iranchise is a social duty, of as .solemn a nature 
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as man can be called to peiform ; that a man mav not iniio- 
ceiitly trifle with Ins vote , that every free elector is a tiiistee, 
as well for otlieis as for hiiiiselt . and that eveiy man and 
every measure he supports have an important bearing on t]ie 
interests of otliens, as Avell as on his own. It is in the incul- 
cation of high and pure morals such as these, that in a free 
republic woman performs her secred duty, and fulhls her 
destine. 


THE PLEASURES OF READING. 

Believe me, ladies and gentlemen, the pleasures of 
reading deserve most careful cultivation. Other objects 
which we have in tins world, other pleasures which we seek 
to pursue, depend materially on other circiimstcmces, on 
the opinion or caprice of others, on the flourishing or de- 
pressed state of an interest or a profession, on connections, 
on friends, on opportunities, on the prevalence of one paity 
or the other in the State. Thus, then, it happens that tvithoat 
any fault of ours, with regard to objects dear to us, we may 
be constantly docmecl to disappointment. In the pleasure 
of reading, on the other hand, see how much is at all times 
within your own power , how little you depend upon any 
one but yourselves. . . . see how little the man who 
nan rely on the pleasures of reading is dependent on the 
caprice or the will of his fellow-men. See how much there 
is within liis own power and control , — how by reading, if 
his circumstances have been thwarted by any of the foitui- 
toiis events to which I have just referred, how often it is 
in his power, by these very studies, to better his condition ; 
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or, failing in that, how many hours he has m which to obtain 
oblivion from it, wCien conimiining with the great and good 
ot other days. Surely, then, all those wdio teei — and who 
does not ^-Mdie variety and the vicissitudes ot human life, 
oiigiit, on that very account, il thev be wise, to cultivate 
in themselves, and also to promote in otheis, an enlightened 
taste lor reading Of the pleasures of leading I will sav, 
that tliGie IS no man so high as to be enabled to dispense 
With them and no man so humble w^ho should be compelled 
to forego them Rely upon it. that m the highest lortime 
and the highest station, houis of lassitude and weariness 
will intrude, unless they be cheered by intellectual occupation. 
Rely on it, also, that there is no iite so toilsome, so devoted 
to the cares of this world, and to the iiecessitv of providing 
the daily bread, but what it will aitord intervals (if thev 
be only sought out) m which intellectual pleasures mav be 
cultivated and oblivion ot other cares enjoved Depend 
upon it that these are pleasures, which he who condemns, 
will find himself a miserable loser in the end. 


THE STORY OF DUKULA AND PILIYUK. 

‘‘OxcE upon a time, when Piliyiik vas king ot Ba janes. 
Gotama wms born unto a hermit, named Diikula, and was 
named Sama After the son had aionn up. Dukula and 
his wife Parika went one day into the jungle in ([uest ol 
roots and [nuts. There thev encountered a stoim, and 
being rmich wet, were obliged to take sheltei imdei a tree 
close to a hole inhabited by a malignant seipent. Wiuhn 
the venerable pair were standing there, diipjang from 
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tlieii garments, a cobra issued a venomous blast, wJiereby 
tliev were mstaiitJv struck blind. In tins helpless coluIi- 
tioii tlieir son discovered and conducted them home, and 
began to nounsli and maintain them with the ehectLoii G 
a dutitnl son. Some time afterwards the king went ii])Oai 
a liunting ercpedition, and rested on the banks ol the hJiga- 
sanmiata, not iai from the hermitage He had not, howeveic 
been long there before ho saw the foot'deps ol deer thet 
came dovm t( the nvei to chink , and. thinking that hr 
could kill them, lav in ambush Immediateb^ a lemaih- 
ablv haudsuine ijerson with a nitcher came down to the 

-L X 

rivei sin rounded by a Hock ot deer. Amazed at the siglit 
and wishing to jwceitain wheihei it was a nvnroii of llie 
forest whom he tliiw beheld, he issued a dart, winch, alas ? 
severelv wounded him In the agonies of death the wretched 
man put his pilrdier by him and tailing on the ground, 
began ri. mnlaiin Who can be the enemy of a person that 
w^as devoTvd to, the rehgious duties ot the eight silas and 
ten ' Wins indeed, could desiie the flesh ot an 

innoce it pe..- )n like myself ?' HeaEng these cries, the king 
ap]nroaeh^J k - \ 0-1011, proclaimed that he was Pihyuk. 
Idsig Ol Ikiian rs. explained the motive with wliicli he had 
shot him and I0 know wdio or what he was Where- 

upon Sam lepk^ «L I wvs born in tins forest, T am the only 
pro]i and supimrl ol tvro p.irenWs, lioth aged aiiO blind Litth- 
do tliry tin* misliap tliat has happened to 1 w Thej 

will jnJo'od f.e n.iicli uneved and distressed when they flu 1 
me thus delaying i alone gave ilieiii what tliey desired. 
Twice daily h^rre 1 lyashed them, and. tlmce Iru'c J fed them. 
Who indeed viU give them a dron of W 3 ,ter ei^en after asking 

V. ^ O 

ten times ? They will be parched like hslies out of \yateie 
Who. alas ! will succour and help those, who, probably, at 
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-'"vr iiioniont, oU'e anxiOiislv ^vaLnig my renirn. aiicl 
ai’e v/atGiiiig tli? first Svaunds of niv footHep^ Thr^^ 
laia-n^ina, ht^ ba^an to weep, not lor limiself. but for idae 
destitopoo m which Le woiilcl Lave Ina feeble parents. 
TTorioi seme I long aA tie reflection that bis conduct 
TOMS crierdated to deprive of life three persons rvho had 
exercised tbe ' reties ol Lrilimarliaiiva, and tlia.t lie could 
not escape tlie tormmts of be]] if tliev all diCvd : and. touebed 
bv the lamentations of tbe voiitb. I'S promised '*'0 succour 
and help bis parents until Ins death Sama, relying upon 
]i?s fnthfnl inomises. ble.^sed tbe Ling, and, desiring him 
to con rev iil>; reipects and tlie sad tidings or bis deatli to bis 
blind p/am'iits, closed both Ins eves and dropped down as 
ifhebad expired. 

“’The biiig, xirelv afflicted ivitli grief, picked up tbe 
]atcber Avbicli bad been Tiled up bt^ Sama and, taldiig the 
path which bad been directed, reached the bumble cottage 
of the Idind pair. AA^ho sat anxiously Avatching tbe return 
of then’ son. TIieA’’ noAV heard the sound of advancing 
foocstens. but, knowing that they were not those ot their 
son. iiiyinic^L ‘who approached the door The stranger 
announced that he Avas Piliyiik the king of Bavavc^ : and 
entered Avith them into a conversation, in the course of Avlncli 
he dclicatclu discloserl their son‘s fate and the particulais 
connected vath it, offering at the same time to succour them 
through life Unbounded Avas noAv the grief ot the hapless 
parents, to AAdiicli thev gaAm utteiance in the language of 
despair, falliiig doAAUi. and each latterlv crying. ^ Oh son 
Sama, from the dav I have lost mv sight, have I. by thy 
iiccocasing atlencioiis felt that I liaAm acrpaired divine eves. 
hYhere liasi^ thou iioav gone ? How shall I heiicefoith live ? 
Son. thou hast never done nor conceived any evil towards 
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liSj or anv other being. Thou hast never uttered a falsehood. 
Thou hast never committed hte-slaughter , eAum hast tlioii 
mamtauied the observance of the panclia sila.'' 

'Hhe king tried his utmost to console them, bid without 
success Afterwards, turning to the king, the blind ])arents 
addressed him, saying, that they had no taith in liis liUitfered 
protection, and that all the favour they desired was to be 
led to the place wliere Sama lay The king complied bv lead- 
>ng the point of a stick which the blind ones held in then* 
aanels Wlien they reached their destination, the bereaved 
parents again gave vent to their feelings bv much Aveening, 
and piaymg to their titular god. The mother, on examina- 
tion, finding that all signs of lice had vanished gavm utterance 
to the following Satga Kinpa — ‘ If it be true that my son 
Sama unceasingly devoted himself to the duties of Brahma - 
chariya, and that he has ever maintained the ordinances oi 
the AHlia sila : and if it be also true that I have entertain- 
ed no other faith except Buddhism, and that I have ever 
performed fiJaJnnin Blmrana, may, by the power oi those 
truths, my son receive life ' By the influence of this Sai^ja 
Kiriya, and bv the might of the gods, Sama moved from 
one side to another When the father had also uttered a 
similar Batija Sama again moved to a side , and by 

the power of the gods he reviA'ed and the parents received 
their lost sight instantly the morning sun aro^e, and 
Sama dismissed the astonished king, after preaching to 
him on the merits of nouiishing one's parents and. above 
ail. of leading a religions life, as they were testified to bv 
lu'-! miraculous restoration to life/' 
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THE AFFRAY. 

TwI!;:,'TY-J^vg years ago there \Tas liarflly an indigo 
planter oi zaniuidar in Bengal ydio had not a regular estab- 
lishHiDiic of latluaJs or elrib-nien Tlie keeping up uf such 
0,11 estHkIisliuient was ccHisidered a iiccessarA" item of euueuse, 
,is it was (ieemed impossihie iii those to manage (utlv-r 
an indigo lactoiy or a zamindam Awtlioim an armed, force 
Ml rtniraA^ had the reputation such as it was, of being 
the owner of one ot the finest bands of latkiah in the country. 
They were usually fifty in iminber, which \v'as his peace 
estddhrshrnent bill the niinibei could ]>e c^^nsiduUiblv inci eas- 
ed OP the occasion of an aiihav conducted on a Luge scale. 
These club-men werep for the most part, natives of Phaiidpur 
(FiuTulpoie) and Pabna- the two distiicts in Bengal noted 
for tlmii exi'ellent hiJnaJs . there was a sprinkling also of 
goalns (inilk-inen) of Santipur, v\Tio were said to be amongst 
the most stabvvart and spirited peasants in the country , 
and there Acune besides a feAv iipcountry-men, A\ho were, 
however, used as a sort of resem^e force for times of emer- 
gency The last had been initiated into the mysteries 
of firing muskets. Vvdiich were seldom used in ordinary Aullaa'e 
frays The majority of the cdub-nien, Avere furmslied Avith 
clubs made of bamboo. The laihals weie also called sarhi 
)valas. that; is, wielders of sojJcis, aaTiicIi are bamlioo clubs 
haAung at end an iron spear-head These saiJas are used 
not only for striking the enemy at close eparters, biii thrown 
at him from a distance Pleiice in a fray a club-man is 
iurmslied with about half a dozen sarkis, one of AAdiich he 
keeps in his right hand, ready for use either at close cpiarters 
or at a distance : and the others he carries in his left hand 
successiYmly to supply the place of the one in the right hand, 

W " 
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B<-^.sules tliese sarhis tlie lalJiial is [iiriiislied witl] a hlueld, 
wliidi lie carries iii liif: left liaiid along Avitli tie ^icirk^b The 
shields are usually made of rattan, the inrlniu acme, co'-^ered 
With cow-hide , though a better ci.is . of shields are coveied 
With the more valualne and Lss penc'^rable Lde or Aeuocc los 
Early one morninga long beion^ saiorse about ioitv 
or fifty of i\lr, Murray's sarJcwaJd.^, sudden] v earngyng Loin 
a mango-grove beside a tank with lofrc enibaoknaaits, 
raised a loud shout, and approached the peasant huts of 
Diirganagar. Scircely had the iiusbandiuen washed tlieir 
eves after getting ^ip from tlieir beds, when the cliib-nieji 
fell apon them with fury. The i:amnidar‘s people Avere 
scarcely ready . but even if they had been quite lesdv they 
would have been no match tor the practis-nd Lhif)~men of 
Mali Salieb. Not that Bengali zammclars Iuiav smaller 
establishnituits of club-men than Eiiiopean nidigi^ planters, 
but the fact is that the father ot Natm Erisliiia Baneijea, 
having been prudent enough ner’-ei to pick a rpaarrel Avitli 
Mr Muirav r^rdiis pmdecessors, his club-men, for ot 

enercioe, had. become rusty, and had almost forgotten their 
vocation : and Nava Ivrishna himself was too enlightened 
and liiiinarie a zammdai to paw much attencion to the ini- 
provemenc of his rnilitaiy resources The peasants, who had 
no SiuJ:is, could not offer determined opposition , and the 
club-men of the zaimndar, irnware of the enact time ol attack 
Avere not in readiness. The Aullagers, Iiovawati', soon assem- 
bled 111 large numbers, and pelted the foe Awth brickbats and 
pieces of brokem Jichidis. They also came out AAuth them 
hoes, their axes, and their sickles The Awteran sorhuvalas 
of Mr Murray, aaMo was himself on the scene, riding on a 
milk-AAdiite Arab, and fortified AAuth fire-arms, soon became 
masters ox the field. 
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About tins time, bowever, tlie laf Inals oi tlie zammdar 
appealed on tbe scene cl the action, and rushed into the 
aglit with oreat inipetiiositv. IhAh parties tluew sa/'l’is 
against each other the coi-ibatants dicu'- nearer and nearer 
tdil they came to close ciimrteiv^ For a inonient the zainiii- 
dai s partv see.med- ro be gai^inig giound, udien Nr hliirmy 
hred Oi two pistol shots, to the inhnite con:.:eiiiari()ii of his 
opponents These latter now took to fUeu heels. The 
lactorv people pursued them mid the villaaers to some 
distance, captured some of the laivats. eritei'ed into tlie huts 
'>1 tlie peasants and plundered them Sercia] on both sides 
were wounded, but not seriously The omv I'erson who 
hadi leeejved a bad wound was oiii fiiend hladhata. As the 
first luiu oi the assailants had been (Giieeted against his 
huts, he had defended himself with some spirit, and had in 
consequence been pierced by a sajJn. v^mardng with the 
wound, he had concealed himself in a thicket neai his house. 
The scii'hwalas of the factory, on their return from the pur- 
suit of the zamindar's men, toiind Madliava in the bush. 
They caught hold of him and took hnn awav, especially 
considering that lie might die ol his wouml, vvhich nmulcl 
greatly embamss the planter. The prisoneis. about twNve 
ill number, including Madhava and the Ma/tdal— the -amc 
who had spoken wuth vehemence against the planter — \rere 
handcuffed and taken avray bv the sv/rlo'/raV/s vha rent the 
air with shouts ot exiilt^-ition, 111 Miiirat^ IiimsAf bunging up 
the rear. On reaching the lactoiy grounds the aiaadal 
and the other captives were confined in a large go-down, 
but Madhava alone was taken, bv tlie planteiA orders, 
towards the river side. 

It IS but doing simple justice to Mr Miiiiay to state 
that lie had not the least desire to kill oi even severely to 
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v^ouiid aiiv' of the raiyats of Durganagar , liis object was’ 
merely to intiinjdate them into Biibnussion Nor cbd he 
witsh that their piopeitv shonkl be plundeied , but as he 
could not be present at the same time in everc part ol the 
scene ot tlie conflict his men plundered, notinuit his know- 
lodge, whatever valuable tiiinas came ixi tlieir wav What 
became oi the piisonei.'', and whv Madhava vns separated 
from the rest, wnl] be told in the next chaptei. 


THE GHATAK OR MATCHMAKER. 

But what is a ijhataJc ^ the English reader asks. Though 
tliis gentleman bears a name extremely guttural in sound, 
liis occiipatioii is about the pleasantest in the wairld To 
spinsters and bacheloi’s the sound oi his name is more musical 
than Apollo's lute He is the professional matchmaker, 
and therefore an under-servant of Kamadeva, the Indian 
Cupid As in India, voung men and young wmmen do not 
themselves choose their partners in life, they have to depend 
on the good oMicts of this happy functionary, who, how'ever, 
bears his commission not from the parties themselves, but 
fiom then parents and guardians ^Ve have said that this 
occupation is one of the pleasantest m the world , and what 
occupation can be more pleasant than to be daily conversant 
wuth amiable bridegrooms, and blooming brides, to tie the 
knot of holy matrimony, and to he thus instrumental in the 
promotion of human happiness ^ This worthy functionary’s 
character is as amiable as his occupation is pleasant. He 
possesses the highest Christian virtue in perfection, inasmuch 
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lie possesee^ an unlimited measine ot tliat ctarity wliicli 
coA^em a nuiliitiide of sms He lias never been known to 
tind any fault vutli any young man or young Avoinaii of 
marriageajile age. Tlie spinster mav be as ugly as one of 
Sbakespeaie's witcdies, and the young man may be as de- 
formed as defoimity itself, the glialol sees no defect in either. 
The one. in his or at siw rate m hw moiitli, is as beautiful 
and gentL as Laicshun. and the otlier as handsome and rccom- 
plislied as Kaitikeya. The reader must not suppose tnac the 
gentleman now smoking in Eadank house is a (jliaial, m the 
proper sense of the term A gliaiah, properly speaking, is 
a Bialiman of a auu’v high order and coniines Ins seivice^ only 
to the priestle class A Brahman qlictak ifc> often a man 
of learning, and inA^ariably a man of persuasive elocpaeiice : 
and he has the whole of the Indian Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage, ' at his fingers' ends. But every caste has its 
own ghataks : and the worthy individual now before us 
is a gJtafnk of the ngra-kshatriva, or Agini caste He had 
been commissioned by Badan and Alaiiga to seek out a nice 
young husband for Malati , he had had, before this time, 
seAmral interviews with them, and with the parents ot the 
young man of liib choice , and he had now come to make the 
final arrangements. What those airaiigemeiits were, ana 
Avho the happy young man was that Atas to obtain the hand 
oi; Malati, the reader aauH know from the eoiiAmi'sation, a 
translation of Avhich AAm give beloAV 

Badan ‘'Well, gliatak. AA^mt s the neAA's ? I hojse 
everything is paka (ripe). 

Ghatak. Ail paka. by the blessing of Prsjapati. 
Your daughter Malati must have been born in an auspicious 
hour to get such a handsome, able-bodied, and accomplished 
husband as MadhaA^a Chandra Sen, ihe son of KesaAm. Chandra 
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Sen, of Durganaga!, tlie liigliest ugra-ksliati nni I'lnm la all 
Eadh 

Bacldd '■ You gJuitaLs alsvavs praise everybody But 
tell me tiuly wlieiliei the vouiig man lias auv boddv deled 
Gliatal-c Rama, ^ Ptama ^ ilo you think 1 am joking 
with you ^ Madha-ya is a second Kartikeya, the liand- 
soniesG young man in all Durgaiiagar. As for his piopeity, 
his iatliei old Kesrwa. haye two marais (granaries ol paddy) ; 
of Ills brass vebsels there is no reckoning. Besides the lands 
for which he pays rent, he has ten bighas ol hibJnaj (leut-iiee) 
land " 

Alanga. " What ornaments haye they agreed to give 
to Malati ? *■ 

fh’uUal'. ' Old Kesava will cover Ins daughter -m-law A 
body with oinanrents from head to loot He has ordered 
one chu^ulraliar, pan of nnda, a pair of gaidclilias, one hauti, 
a pair of jjalalaii'is. one tahij, a pair oi jJiHtnlos and ymmy a 
pair ol Ldua, and one iiAilh Did you, old lady, g‘)i so many 
omarneiirs at eoar vced cling ? “ 

AlcDigii “ \Vhy, when 1 got marned, glaita'k, people 
were not so fond of mnaments as they are now. Those 
days were days of simplicity, of thick clothes and coarse 
TLce , but the ]»reseiit days are clays of luxury *’ 

BaAiH, " hVhat is Madliavak exact age 'I 
(^^ia>aL. “ He is iimeteen years, ten months, and five 

days old , I SdW his horoscope ” 

BaJan. " I hope lus golai (the name of Ins tnhe), 
is difierent from ours.*' 

GhntoJ: ''Well done i Do you, Badan, take me for 
a fool ’? I have become grey in gJinialcali. (that is, the pro- 
fession of a ghatal), and you teach me my trade ! ” 

JIanga "We have no objection to the marriage. 
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Let measiues be iinnie^batelv (-aken. Malati has evidently 
| 3 iit use in the liandb of Madhava. It seems to he the tGiig 
ot Praia initi Who can prevent tlie union ? " 

The [jhatal\ delighted with the result ol the conversa- 
tion, t{)ok some refieshiiK'nt laid himself cIoavb on a mat 
Oil the veiaiidali of tlic big room, and, as he 111.1 become 
tired roc the day's o;alk, soon icdl aslewp 


. THE PRODIGAL SON. 

Ls there not soaialhmg :n ilo- riches of Divine mercy 
which IS snlheient to nia 6 : th. most obdiirace and stony 
heart ^ Do we not feel that Co''' is leally a Imnno Father — 
that He every day oi our life asks us to come and accept 
liirn Let me read this most ocauihfrl and trsnclnnc parable 
of the Prodigal Son 

A cert nil man had cveo som' and the vounger of 
them said to Ins ja.ther. 'Father give me the poitmn of aoocls 
that ddlloth to me ’ And he drmdcd unto them his living. 
And not many da vs after the vounger son gathc-red all to- 
gethei, and took ms joiirnev into a far coriiitiw and there 
wasted Ins substance with iiotons living. And when he had 
spent all, there arose a might v famine in that land : and he 
began tv) be in want. And he went and joined hrmself to a 
citizen of that coiuiiiv , and he sent him into Ins fields to 
feed swine And he woiihl fain ha.ve filled^ his belly with the 
huslrs that the swine did eat and no man gave unto Inm. 
And when he came to hinis^lt, he said. Tdow rmuiy hired 
servants of my father's have br^Mcl enough and to spare, and 
I perish with hunger^ I will aiise and go to my father 
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and will say unto him. Father, I have sinned against ITeaven, 
and before thee, and am no nivore worthy to be called thy 
son make me as one of thy hired servants ’ And he arose 
and came to his father But when he Avas yet a^great way 
off Ins lather him. and had eompessioD, and ran and 
fell on his iie^^dv, and kissed him And the son said unto 
liimdFatlier, I have sinned against Heaven and in Ihy siglit, 
and am no more worthy to be callerl thy son ’ But tlie father 
said to his servciiits, ‘Bring forth the best robe, and put it 
on him and put a iing on his hand, and shoes on his feet , 
and bring luthei the tatted calf, and kill it , and Jet ns e^at 
aiivl be nieiiv foi tins niv son was dead, and js alive again , 
he was lost and is foiiiid And thev began to be merry. 
Noav his elder son was m the held and as he came and drcAV 
mgh to the house, he heard music and dancing. And he 
called one of the servants and asked what these things meant. 
And he said unto him, “^Thy brother is come , and thy 
father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath received 
him sate and sound ’ And he wms angry, and would not go 
in : therefore came his father out, and entreated him And 
he, ansv'ering, said to Ins father, 'Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy ccmmaiid- 
nient and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that 1 might 
make merrv AAuth my friends * but as soon as tby son tca.s 
come, which hath devoured tliy living with harlots, thou 
hast killed for him the fatted calf And he said unto him, 
bSon, thou art ever Avith me, and all that I have is thme. 
It AAms meet that we should make merry, and be glad . for 
this tliv brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was lost, 
and IS found.'”’ 
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THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

" and it shall he given von seek, and ye sliall 
find, kiieek and it shall be opened unto you,’'- -this is a 
spirit iia] lave of great ii^eiest and importance to ns all. 
Let there not be the slightest doubt about this Let it 
be believed by us all that this applies to ah niankind in 
all circiiinstoaices , for we aie assured that everv one that 
asketh receiveth, whoever seeketh findeth, whoever kiiock- 
eth, to, hnn it sliall be opened This makes no distinction 
of person or chine , but we are assured, in language at once 
emphatic and consoling, that God does always respond 
to the sincere and earnest prayeis of His children If we 
pray in a truly humble spirit, if we kneel down and open 
lip the depths of our hearts, our longings, our soriows, our 
afflictions unto the One Living God, He who is plenteous 
ill mercy will hear us, and grant our prayers. Let us take 
comfort from this lesson, and let us accept it without any 
doubt or questioning. 

But what is this prayer— what is it to prav ^ Braver 
does not mean the woids which are generally accepted as 
prayer but the spirit in which those words are used Braver 
simply means a longing of the heart, it is the wish felt.— it 
may be expressed or not expressed It may take the form 
oi human language, or it may never be uttered at all * still, it 
is praver, if God only hears it in the <ecre^' lecesses of the 
heamt It is for God to hear our pravem, not for man Alien 
we sit together in chapels and m one haimoidous chorus oiler 
up our prayers and thanks-givings unto the Lord, do we beiicve 
til it He takes into consideivtion the words we use omu* 
]mstiire, the external manner Ir* which we offei up our prayers I 
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No . He looks into tlie (.k^ptlis ot the He secs the spiiit 

ill vriuch ive oEer our prayers. "^-Tlieclier expiessed or iiii- 
expressc'L a luaver alike real and sincere :f God liears it 
and accepts it. and responds to it. 


HOW THE HINHU TRAVELS. 

In consideration of fiiiriv and fear our indd Tliiidu re- 
former x'ends Ids way to tlie P. and 0 Company's offTce 
in Calcutta., and sidnnits to tkc onunoiis process of secimnig 
liis passage. A cold Gnpndation seizes him at the bottom 
of the dingy stair-case, where iiivsterious packing cases and 
labels swim before his rvandering eyes He musters coiiraje 
to approash the half-screened c91ce door, on ])iishiiig vrliieh 
lie siRph^idy stands remnded to a solemn heayy-yisaged 
official, \Cno lo(;ks doiibb' formidable for haying cropped 
his 11 on -grey beard, as if for this iiarticiilar emergency 
But tliar cMiinot be The refoiiiiing Hindu is scanned from 
head CO ioct He ventures to suggest that he is going to 
England, and would like to secnm Ins passage. Toil go 
to England ^ “ asln :he impenetrable official, ecncentrating 
such an amouf'C of eiiCrhasis o!i the personal pronoun, second 
person, thac nm frien'l tlnds a strong flavor of ihe Criminal 
Procedure An.enJmeiit Bill agitation infused luyoluniardy 
piitv) liis system T(‘S," he replies apparentlr imconcGinecL 
I am g'cng to England" “What is your name ^ At 
this ini'm.iit a sui^iewhat undei -sized Eiydish gentleman 
ycaikh into tlie ir^om, and taker a chair unbichleii The nnld 
Jlindu wdic leimnned standing all thus time, is left to his own 
thoughts and resources, and the obliging official devotes 
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Ills tnue, attLiitioii, and p()\vciR of persiialion to tie person 
just’ aiTiveu, odeiing Lim mforination about tlie voyagej 
S!io\viug ]uiu plans oj the vessel about to leave, and givuig 
liiiii a ii option oi cabins he might firal most conveBient. All 
this bH>k a ioug vriuie dumig udiicli our fiieud had oppoi tauit\p 
it he li i 1 (ha wish, to iiididge in unlimited modi tuition on the 
adv.inbaL^os o^ travelling, ami the social ameiiities oi the 
Cri Blind Piocediuv Amendin^nt Bill When the European 
car to n a* had gone, the heavy- visaaed official once moie 
turned Ins c^eipped heard towaials oiirluild friend, and asked^ 
inive voii made up vour nund ^ He answered^ 

“ Yes, uill 10)11 kindly give rue a. good beith ^ 1 

wdl giVe you a lorwardi eabiii, or one of the hiiiTicaiie 

deck " “ Yes, but will that be comfortable ^ Ah com- 

fort dole i dcK' sav it will be Mr diistice-', tlie Hoii’ble 
M^’s -'da) ind object to lake cab:n< on that d'ud:', an 1 I sup- 
pose vch 0 ! ' good [ui tliciLi, vai; h'c good enough lor you ! 

To a,i ai'gmmmt so uweipovering what couhd our nukl nnyaii 
say ^ If there was any dwficieney in the manners and seiiti- 
iiieiits ol the benevolent official to carry absolute conviction 
to t]oe tardy intellectua .1 iHUveis of {he degenerate Ilindip 

the nieoiion oi the names of dmt.ee aii;l lioudde 

Mrs. nioie than made up for it He produeerl his 

GSO iffi., semii'ed his passage and had his berth assigned 

to jiioi. Onlv as he relumed home he very much v.oiiderml 

wbe^*e the h 11 10! cane deck was and what he wo add Lave to 
do 'Viih the gs'oit personages whose mo lies had been inen- 
tioneil to ovei throw his co itumaLev. He soon disco veied 
t ) his (uwt llmt to lie on f'le saaie dreb svith people meant 
verv much as to Im Oii tiie same s/iy,; with them. The Iionoi'- 
ulnes an I otlieis ha-l been allotted airy little one-berth 
or tivo-liertli cabins on the right side of the ship, while our 
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railil Hindu friend, perhaps in deference to Ins national 
niejudice, had been placed m a hole with the cow-lK*fiise 
on one side, and the slaughterhouse on the other Tlien 
it was tliat our fiiend put hand to his head, ancf reflected 
how m the case of all his countrymen who had gone co Europe 
before him, they had either been berthed before the tuinace 
of the engine, or put away to next the W C , or, as in his 
own case, placed between the cattle-stall and the meat-stalL 
The money was all good Government money, no fault iii tliat. 
The fault lay in the fact that Europeans did not like to 
associate with Hindus on board the ship And no place w^s 
too much out of the way for them 

Now let us suppose our friend has embowked The 
vship is one of the largest owned by the Company. One 
formidable difficulty the Hindu traveller has to deal with 
lies in the diet supplied on board. It is said in America 
that the Amen can eats to live, and the Englishman lives 
to eat. Be that as it may, the Hindu travelling to England 
finds that there is moie eating both in quantity and in fre- 
quency amongst his fellow^-passeiigers than his nature can 
stand. There are six meals on board begimiing from half- 
past six in the morning, and lasting till about nine in the 
evening. Before von are fully awake the steward shakes 
you out of your slumbers, and in stentorian notes announces 
“ Your tea Sir, ' and hands over to yon a red-hot mixture 
of the color and taste of ne\v-made bricks, and crumbs of 
biscuits as hard as German polysyllables. The real breakfast 
comes at half-past S o'clock And on entering the saloon 
you find laid out before voii a feast of carcasses in which 
bipeds and quardriipeds of eveiy kind lie muigled in be- 
wildering array. Like Simon Peter the mild Hindu exclaims 
nothing unclean hath passed niy mouth — how shall I 
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eat all tins ? But hunger knows no law. And he has to 
obey’ the apostolic law ol f^ating what is laid before him. 
At one o’clock the bell stiikes again And before the lowing 
herd has s*topped its bleating in Ins digestive regions, the 
poor Hindu has to go down anrl swallow other herds again. 
Thus from meal, to meal and tea to tea the days go their 
round. 


^ THE FALLS OF MAGE A. 

The tremendous torrent over the edge of the black 
precipice convinces you afc once that it is a phenomenon 
which has its parallel nowhere. But the scene completes 
itself as you cross the bridge over to the Canadian shore, 
and approach the Horsc-Slioe Falls. This is Niagra by 
eminence. It is an immense elemental semicircle con- 
st] ucted by the descending floods. The great arc will be 
about c[iiarter of a mile in circumference. But the locks^ 
rapids, streams, seem to give many times greater magni- 
tude to the falling waters. The millions of tons of the seeth- 
ing hcjiiid poured info the unsounded caverns of the rocky 
cauldron below, suffer a violent rebound upwards. They 
jump aloft in imspeakable fury, white and foamy, a boiling 
concussion, a chaos of motion, force, speed, violence. The 
mists and vapours rise, damp, dusky, unsubstantial appari- 
tions, the rainbows glisten, the thunders break, those perpe- 
tual thunders drown all other sound, roll for ages, having 
strange resemblance to the majesty of eternal silence. The 
breathless solitudes, without the sound of a bird, without 
the hum of a bee, the white expanses above and around^ 
18 
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remind one of the spheres of untrodden snow over the Hima- 
layas. There ]s a marvellous unity in the depths and designs 
of nature. Like unto the rush of the measureless centuries 
into the abyss of infinite time are those wonderful irrevocable 
deeps of water hurling below like unto the endless pre- 

cipitation of men, dynasties, and races into the depths of 
destiny, sudden and unknowable. It is like the resistless 
course of success, sorrow, care, every thing. These endless 
wmters admonish human meanness. You stand face to face 
with the tremendous world-forming all-regulating energies 
of Providence symbolized. Rushing, roaming, roaring fpr 
ever, before your generation, and after you are gone, these 
torrents intimate the wisdoms, purposes, dispensations which 
flow for ever. Vain frivolous thoughts be hushed, let the 
spirit be profound, know its own depth, and flow into the 
bosom of the hidden Infinite. 


THE AMERICAN WOMEN. 

In a land of freedom woman always enjoys light and 
honor. Here America is consistent. Woman enjoys a 
social security, a breadth of privilege, a perfection of culture 
not to be met with in any other part of the world. Perhaps 
I must specialize here the woman of New England, but every 
where in America wmman is free. I was invited to visit 
and address an institution near Boston where nearly six 
hundred young ladies of the best American families are 
educated and boarded. No girl under sixteen years is ad- 
mitted into Wellesley College. And they remain under 
nstruction for full five years, with the option of an additional 
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residence of tliree yecirs for wkat is called post graduate 
education. Tkey receive tlieir preliminary training in one 
of tlie minor schools of the country, come provided with 
certificates of proficiency, kealtli, and cliaracter, and are 
then received in the college. They have to learn Greek, 
Latin, English, French, German, Italian, mathematics, 
mental and moral philosophy, and the exact sciences. Music, 
vocal and instrumental, forms a large part of the program, 
and domestic economy is ehectually taught by assigning to 
each of the students the several duties of managing the 
''enormous institution. Only a few servants are kept, and 
the young ladies do the rest of the work. The course of 
studies is a most complicated and scholarly affair, and I 
do not venture to deal with its details. But with all their 
lectures, essays, calculations, recitations, and experiments, 
the young ladies have to spend some of their time in the 
gymnasium where there are trapezes, and horizontal bars. 
They have boating parties of which one of them is a captain, 
all arra3^ed in long serge rowing costumes, and square uni- 
versity caps. The college has grounds covering more than 
300 acres with a splendid lake m the middle, and gardens, 
woods, and shrubberies which remind one of Versailles, 
or some otlier imperial establishment. The buildings are 
detached, each being a palatial structure on its own basis^ 
overlooking the grandeur of the surrounding scenery. It 
is entirely an undenominational institution, Avhere every 
.sect is equally welcomed. Divine services are regularly 
held, religious lectures occasionally given, and an interval 
of time daily set apart for private devotions in the rooms 
of the fair students. They are every one of them refined? 
elegant, lady-looking mthout the slightest taint of the pro- 
verbial slovenliness and awkwardness of the school giri« 
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TLere are sixty-six regular teachers and professors in tlie 
College, giving instruction in every branch of learning. 
Of these no more than seven are male teachers, and they 
have charge ot the minor and more insignificant parts of 
instruction, such as taxidermy, vocal culture, and playing 
npon musical instruments like the violin and violou cello. 
Science, mathematics, and English literature aie invariably 
taught by ladies, almost every one of whom is unmarried. 
The principal Miss Freeman is a doctoi of philosophy. She 
is young, handsome, and most highly cultivated I helievc 
there are two more colleges like that of IVellesley m difieienk“ 
parts of the United States. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

Most people in America have heard of General Butler. 
He successfully led the army of the North in the Anti-Slavery 
War wnmiing great renown. He was the last Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts. Here how a newspaper speaks 
for him We ' behold here the hideous front of helhs 
blackest ship, A^pollyonA twin brother, the Grand High 
priest of Pandemonium, the unclean, perjm'^'d, false-hearted 
product of Massachusetts ciwiization , the meanest thief, 
the dirtiest Imave God ever gave birth to ; total depravity 
personified ; that baggy-faced child of perdition Beast Butler. '' 
Language such as tliis cannot promote peace and good will 
on earth. Hence in America editors have to fight both with 
the pen and the pistol. One or two have been killed. And 
some journalistic concerns, it is said keep two editors on 
their staff, a vuiting editor, and a fighting editor. When 
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the literary hero Las wounded the susceptibilities of some 
mijsciilar victim who comes to demand vsatisf action, he is 
handed over to the fighting hero. And when Greek meets 
Greek then comes the tug of wa,r. My friend Mr. Macrae 
describes a strange journalistic encounter. An Arkansas 
editor had enraged the roughs by a severe aiticle on the 
gambling Ironses Next morning vdien the editor was clip- 
ping copy he hears heavy steps on the wooden stairs outside, 
and was startled by the appearance, of a big ruffian at the 
door, carrying a bludgeon m his hand 

" Are yon the editor o’ this noozpaper ? ” said the man, 
'' Do you wish to see him ^ ” said the editor, 

'' I wish to see him,’' said the man. 

He is engaged, sir ; but if you take a seat I shall tell 
him that you are here ” 

He gave the man a chair, and darted from the room 
to make his escape into the street. He had only got to 
the foot of the stairs when lie encountered another ruffian 
just arriving, armed with a heavy cowhide. 

'‘What’s the editor oi this here paper ?” cried Ruffian 
Number Two, barring the way. 

"You'll find him sitting in his room up there/’ said 
the editor, pointing towards the place where he had left 
Ruffian Number One. "But you had better not disturb 
him ; he looks dangerous.*’ 

"I'll take that out of him mighty cpiick,’’ said the man 
with an oath, and passed up. The editor had scarcely 
got into the street when he heard a terrific uproar in his 
sanctum, where each ruffian, taking the other for the ob- 
noxious sciibc, had begun a f uiious assault. 

Another story is told of a Missi,^sippi editor, who wrote 
a stinging article against a man wffio was canvassing for a 
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public offi.ce. Next forenoon tlie enraged candidate appeared 
in the editor’s room bringing \\itli liim in one liand a heavy 
stick, and in the other the cbnoxious article which he had 
clipped from the paper. After a volley of oaths ^ by way 
of introduction, the intruder sternly demanded of the trem- 
bling editor one of two things — either to eat his article, 
or take a sound thrashing It was a painful dilemma ; but 
the editor chose to eat the article, and had actually swallowed 
the piece of printed paper to save his skin. 


KESHUBbS EXPEKIENCE OF EUEOPE* 

Keshub hmded at Marseilles on the 19th March, after 
an interesting and on the whole pleasant voyage. He was 
not a very bad sailor, and the sea was tolerably calm. His 
first experiences of a European city he always described 
very graphically. The accommodation at the Erench hotel 
was exceedingly sumptuous ! and when he laid his weary 
limbs on the well-polished mahogany bedstead, the spring 
mattresses were pressed so deep that he was alarmed, and 
felt as if he was going to sink to the floor ! He called out 
to his companion to mark if he was still visible on the surface. 
On rising in the morning, he looked out from the window, 
and was greatly astonished to find the whole population 
running away. Everybody had taken to his hills ! On 
enquiry he was told that it was so cold outside and everybody 
was so earnest about his own occupation, that they preferred 
running to walking. This was contrary to all oriental notions 
of propriety,, and Keshub thought such haste was quite 
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ridiculous, lie could never wLolly reconcile it witli his sense 
of decorum. London wa.s reached on the 21st of March. 

He on one occasion had a visit from John Stuart MilL 
There was, so little in common between the two great men 
that a call from the author of Utilitarianism was not within 
the range of the social expectations of the Hindu apostle. 
Mr. Mill called one morning without appointment when 
Kesliub was Avnting his home letters, which he begged per- 
mission to finish before he could entertain his visitor as he 
wished. Keshub’s Hindoo companions were full of constern- 
atipn lest offence should be taken at this request, but the great 
philosopher was too sinif)le to take it amiss. He interested 
himself in a newspaper, and c[uietly waited till Keshub had 
finished his correspondence, and found time to attend to him. 
They had a conversation on general subjects, after which 
Mill resisted every effort on Keshiib’s part to accompany 
him to the door. The latter was greatly impressed with 
the philosopher’s courtesy and meekness. 

The first fall of snow greatly interested him. 

'This day" says he (March 26th) "for the first time 
in my life, I see snow failing in beautiful flakes. It is a 
shower of snow ; within a short time everything becomes 
white — streets, house-tops, trees, and even the umbrellas 
and dress of those who are going about. I am so highly 
delighted with this wonderful natural phenomenon that I 
cannot resist the temptation of going out into the verandah, 
and receiving a good sprinkling of fl.akes on my overcoat.” 

Keshub does not say much of the public men of Eng- 
land. Of Mr. Gladstone who invited him to breakfast, 
he says, "Our host is a very genial and kind-hearted man, 
though his appearance shows he has the tremendous weight 
of the whole Government on his shoulders.” He contents 
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himself by speaking of Mr. Disraeli as ‘^Tbe astute and slirewd- 
lookmg leader of tlie Opposition/’ The first time he^ saw 
the Queen was on the opening ceremony of the new buildmgs of 
the University of London. 

'Tier Majesty” he says, 'fis a plain-looking woman in 
plain dress, simple yet dignified She makes a graceful 
bow to the assembly. The Vice-Chancellor reads the speech 
to the Queen, she hands over her reply, and in the most 
distinct manner declares the building to be hpened.’ Thus 
ends the brief ceremony, and the royal family disappears.'’ 

It will be remembered thah Bristol was the last restipg 
place of Haja Ham Mohun Roy, and enshrines his ashes 
at Lewin’s Mead Cemetry. Keshub made a solemn pilg^'i- 
mage to the grave, where he knelt down, and offered a fervent 
prayer : — 

^T especially offer prayer for the soul of tiled illustrious 
man who came from my country, and whose remains lie 
here. Nourish his soul and heart strength, and purity, 
and piety, that he may, 0 Lord, find the blessings of com- 
munion with Thee through everlasting ages. And have 
mercy, my Father, upon all my brothers and sisters gathered 
in this chapel this morning ; sanctify their hearts, purify 
their resolutions and aspirations, and 0 our living God, 
gather us together in Thy holy family, that we may learn 
to worship Thee in spirit and m truth as our common Father, 
in time and eternity. Amen.” 


} 
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HECEPTION BY THE QUEEN EMPEESS. 

One deep wisli lie liad m liis mind. The Pnme-Miinster 
of England Mr. Gladr-^tone had already invited him to break- 
fast, he now desired to have the honour of paying his homage^ 
to her Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress Tt vras a 
great honor, but the Hindu reformer's leputation had now 
so tlioroughlv pervaded English society, that Her Majesty 
must have heard of him. Lord Lawrence had great in- 
fluence at the English court, and the Duke of Argyle who 
wms Secretary of State for India at the time, has ever 
been known as the patron of virtue and wmith. Collet gives 
a graphic account of Keshub's presentation to the Queen. 
The Duke of Argvle, the Queen's hrother-m-Iaw, wTote to 
Keshub making the appointment thus * — “Dear Mr Sen, — 
Col. Ponsonhy the Queen's Private Secretary, lias written 
to me that if you go clowni to Osborne on Saturday the 13th, 
Her Majesty wall see you. I recommend you to take the 
8-10 am. train from Yvaterloo Bridge to Southampton, 
’There is a steamer m connection with the train, and vou are 
landed at Cowes, whence you can take a fly to Osborne.'’ 
On the appointed day Mr. Sen accompanied by an English 
fiiend, proceeded to Osborne, On reaching the royal 
residence he was very kindly received by Colonel Poiisonby, 
the Queen's Private Secretary, wdth whom he had a pleasant 
commrsation on seveial subjects, mostly relating to India, 
and particularly on the Brahnio Marriage Bill, in wdiicli 
Colonel Poiisonby seemed to take much interest. Mr Sen 
was then taken round the corridor to see the drawing-room, 
and other elegant appartments, and a vegetarian luncheon 
was kindly provided for him At the appointed hour he 
ivas taken to the drawing-room in ivhich he wms to see the 
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Queen, where Her Majesty and the Princess Loiisie soon 
appeared. Her Majesty expressed much satisfaction at the 
progress of female education m India, and the improvement 
made in several respects by her Indian subjects in coi^Lsecj^iiences 
of English education. Both the Queen and the Princess 
were glad to hear that India is a great field for philanthropic 
labours, and that Mr. Sen had requested many of Ins lady 
friends in England to go thither to undertake the work of 
female education. Mr. Sen had biought with him two like- 
nesses of his wife, one of them being a large and delicately 
painted photograph, showing the full Hindu dress. The^e 
portraits were graciously accepted by the Queen and the 
Princess ; and Prince Leopold sent to request Mr. Sen’s 
autograph. On the 23rd August, Colonel Ponsonby wrote 
to Mr. Sen from Windsor, saying . — “I can assure you that 
the Queen was much pleased with her conversation with 
you, and Princess Lousie took much interest m the subject 
you spoke about.” A few days afterwards the Queen and 
Princess Lousie honoured Mr. Sen by expressing their desire 
to have his photograph. Their kind wish was conveyed to 
Mr. Sen m a letter from Major General Sir T, M. Biddulph, 
in which he said : — '‘He has been desired to intimate to him 
(Mr. Sen) that it would be gratifying to the Queen and to 
Princess Lousie to possess photographs of him if he would 
not object to send some.” Before Mr. Sen left England, 
the Queen further showed her kindness by presenting him 
with a large engraving of herself, and with her two hooks 
(the ^ 'Early Years of the Prince Consort” and the "High- 
land Journal”), the value of which was enhanced by the 
following inscription in each volume, in her own handwriting : 
^'To Keshub Chunder Sen, from Victoria Eg. Sept. 1870.” 
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AN ENGLISH FIEESIDE. 

% 

Th>: tuoe pacsc^l m the drawing room after dinner is 
peril aps the pnost apreeahle part of Endish life. The inci- 
dents ot one evening may be mentioned As soon as dinner 
was finished the whole family repaired there. A cheerful 
fii'e was burning which shod a soothing mflnence all over the 
room and imbued the mind of every one jiresent with a sense 
of voluptuous comfort, the charm which was further enhanced 
by the density of the darkness outside, where the angiy wind 
with terrific hisses, and growls was chasing myriads of cotton- 
like snow flakes driving some to seek shelter among crevices 
of houses, edges of balconies, and hat-bnms and pockets 
of passengers, bringing others to bay under the wall opposite 
the leeside of the road, and compelling some to rush for 
refuge into the narrow passage of the bricklayer’s cottage 
close by, as the little girl opened the street door for her belated 
father. The matron of the house presided over this family 
assemblage. She sat on her chair with needle work on her 
lap, surrounded by her young ones, one on the sofa, one on 
a low chair, while two squatted on the ground near her feet 
along with a sleepy clog whom they began by turns to fondle 
and tease. The young Miss of eighteen just returned from 
the Continent was asked for music. She went to the piano 
and sang, while a young neighbour, invited to dinner, stood 
by her side and turned over the pages of the music. Mean- 
while the master of the family reclining on his easy chair 
was enjoying a quiet nap dreaming of the bright faces with 
which God has blessed him. After the music and the usual 
compliments to the lady for her performance, a little girl of 
nine was requested to recite a short poem. She did it beauti- 
fully, and the piece she selected was well suited to the time 
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and the weather outside. The story ran thus : — The wife 
of a life-boat man was ailing for some time. On tln^ night 
ill question she grew worse. Her husband sat by her side 
with the palm of her left hand within both of his; and inourn- 
fiilly watched the pale face and the hard breathing which 
he supposed was getting less and less every minute. He 
thought she would go with the tide ; she heisclf thought so 
too. The night was pitch dark and a furious storm raged 
outside. At tins moment, the boom of a distant gun rang 
above the howling storm and the roai of the waves that 
thundered on the rocky coast, signal of distress from a nhip 
about to be wrecked. Another gun signified to him the 
summons to his duty. lie hesitated to leave his dying wife, 
but she insisted upon his going. ‘‘ Jack/’ she softly mur- 
mured, you must leave me to obey the call to your duty. 
Our xHfred left home these five years. The poor boy may 
have gone to sea. and, who knows ^ that in this wild night 
he may be at this moment in some unknown shore in the 
same situation as the men in the yonder vessel are. May 
be, I will be no more when you come back, but, Jack, for this 
act of yours God wnll bless you and oiir dear xHfrecl. My last 
wish has been to see my poor boy before I died, but as it 
is not to be, I will, when the moment arrives, cheerfully 
resign my soul to Him who does every tiling for our good. 
God bless you.*' Jack and his comrades biavely rowed 
the life-boat to the vessel in distress. It was, however, 
completely wrecked and all hands washed away except a 
boy who tenaciously clung to the ropes high up in the mast. 
Him they saved with considerable difficulty and at great 
risk of their own lives. Jack found m him his long lost son 
Alfred. His wife was living when he came back. The sight 
of her son whom she dotingly loved gave her neiv life. She 
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recovererl, and she and Jack and Alfred were happy ever 
aiterwcTrds. The little giil repeated these lines with such 
gi’ace and animal: ion that as she sat down shouts of applause 
from everyorie present greeted Ler ears. This is how respect- 
able Englishmen pass their evenings Any one who as a 
guest shared m all these innocent enjoyments will ever 
afterwards associate the English fireside with one of the most 
refined ideas of liiiman happiness possible m tins world of 
troubles 


THE PATRIOTIC FRUIT-SELLES. 

SpeaivINO of British kindness, I may as well mention a 
little incident winch happened to my friend, Mr. Gupta. 
He and Sir EcLvard Buck one morning ivent to the Covent 
Garden Market, where fresh fruits brought from all parts of 
the world are sold in prodigious quantities. In this place 
in all seasons of the year the finest flower and the most deli- 
cious fruit which man can produce can always be procured. 
The busiest time m tins market is sixintlie morning, especially 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Sir Edward asked 
my friend whether he had ever tasted raspberries. On Ins 
answeiing m the negative, Sir Edwefrd tried to proem e some, 
but it w-as then too late, all were sold and none could be had. 
A retail stall-keeper, however, bought some baskets earlier 
in the morning with which he avas preparing to depart. 
Sir Edward asked him for one, but he would nof sell It ivas 
then explained to him, ^vho it was avanted for, and wuthout a 
avord, ho instantly handed oa^er a basket. He avould take 
no price. '' He is the guest of my nation, Sir, and I make 
a present of it to him,’’ said the patriotic frmt-seller. 
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MORNING IN LONDON. 

On the 5th of July at half -past two in the morning 
little Twilight rose from her bed, and opened *the shutters 
of heaven close by the Docks and Arsenals of Woolwich. 
Putting on her pretty grey apron, she gently tripped into 
the London world, and began to sweep the muggy mist 
that hung heavy all around. She swept the Thames, from 
Greenwich of Observatory fame, where begin the lines that 
intersect tjie hemispheres from pole to pole, to verdant 
Kew where she peeped through the glass roof to greet’ the 
feathery palm, happy in its delusion, to have taken the 
reeking clime wuthin for its native Africa. She brushed 
the fog ofi the tall Monument, off the tower at Westminster 
where Big Ben tells the time, ofi housestops under which 
lay asleep tired London, and -with the aid of the morning 
breeze shook the summer foliage in the Parks and drove 
away the gloom that hid among them for refuge. Thus 
from half-past two to half-past three, Morning Twilight 
busied herself to sweep, brush and dust the world and to 
make everything neat and tidy. When behold there was 
glory in the East ! A jet of gaseous gold was suddenly spurted 
from the heavens, and all the tall chimneys of the town 
anxiously raised their heads to catch the bright effulgence. 
It rested for a while like a golden cap on the heads of these 
high minarets of the western world, and then unfolded itself 
and slid down as a brocade mantle covering the slate roofs, 
the balcony rails and finally the deserted roads below. Hea- 
ven and ^earth smiled, as it only could smile where such 
joyous radiance is rare, — in northern climes, or in high 
altitudes where vapours have gazed their fill on pines and 
‘Cedars, and have departed for a season. It is a soft subdued 
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and mellowed shine with which the golden orb brightens 
the :^mr]d in those regions, caressingly from a side ; while 
here, he rides roughshod over oiir head burning and parching 
everything, with incessant darts of liquid fire. Meanwhile, 
the author of all this radiance slowly raise his bright face up 
and above the horizon, and bade with a nod all the clocks of 
the monster town strike the hour of four. Still London 
slept, London woke not, for it was yet night. He glanced 
upon gaunt, huge houses, rising from the caverns of earth 
storey after storey up towards the sky. blinds down, silent, 
sombre and smoky, looldng dismally on the streets below. 
These were quite empty, except where the policeman walked 
on his beat, or where the homeless vagrant rising from a 
door step stretched up his arms and yawmed and shook his 
rheumatic body, or where a string of carts rumbled on to 
Covent Garden. The golden effulgence searched through 
every nook and corner, the railings cast their shade, the dews 
began to dry, the trees whispered, and the birds gaily sang 
in the Parks. Still London woke not, still London slept, for 
it was night yet. Half past four. A pair of thick boots 
thumped heavily on the stone-paved footpath, eliciting 
deep curses from a nervous man overhead, just feeling drowsy 
after a restless night. Presently came another, and another. 
Within a few minutes the streets were fairly sprinkled with 
hurrying pedestrians. It is time to go for honey. Up, vou 
Busy Bees, for the day is bright, the flowers have opened, 
the air is laden with perfume, and it is happier to work than 
not to work. 
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SAKYA MUNI. 

But tie ancient ITiiidoos were not only great in literature^ 
great in science, great in war, they were above crll great in 
morals. If our country had produced no other great man 
tban Sahya Muni, I conceive we should liave been entitled 
to the gratitude of posterity The two greatest characters 
that have adorned the annals of humanity are undoubtedly 
Jesus Christ and Sakya Muni. Tt will not be for me to 
institute any comparison between these two illustrious 
worthies of our race. Mine will be not the hand that wdl 
tear down the evil of sanctity with which the veneration of 
ages has enshrouded these gifted mortals. I am more con- 
cerned here to-night to point out the moral grandeur of ancient 
India, as typified and exemplified in the life of the great 
founder of Buddhism. Have the pages of history a nobler 
instance of self-sacrifice to record than that of Sakya Mum ? 
Born the heir to a magnificent principality, with troops of 
servants Lo obey his behests, with a loving wife and affection- 
ate parents, he resolved to forswear the temptations of his 
lofty position, to rise high above them, and to consecrate 
his life and his energies to the great task of preaching to the 
benighted nations of the earth, the saving lessons of truth 
and religion. High mountains, broad rivers, imperious 
forests, the horrors of the stake, the sword of the executioner, 
the knife of the assassin, presented no obstacles to the slow, 
the silent the steady progress of the religion of Gautama 
Buddha. From the frozen waters that skirt the coast of 
Kamaschatka to the extreme south of the island of Ceylon, 
from the green and verdant isles that fringe the Chinese 
seas to the and Steppes of Central Asia, Buddhism became 
the predominating religion. The shivering inhabitant of 
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Siberia, the vellow-complexioned Chinese, the swarthy 
native ol Ce\Ion, the seiiii-iiaked harbanaii of the Steppes, 
ail acbiovdeilged the great Hindoo as their apostle. Gentle- 
Sahya Muiii was a Hindoo, and so are Ave ; but I ask 
wheie js his heroic and noble self-eiwluraiice, Avhere lus sou} 
of fire, his heart of loA^e, embracing within its bounds not 
only man but the whole range of animated beings, aught 
that could bieatlie, aught could feel, from the meanest 
protoplasm to man lord of creation ? I ask you, gentlemen 
whether standing in the presence of this noble Hindoo, this 
ill wtiious scion of a royal race, who flung away the splendours 
of a throne, in order that he might become the apostle of 
luunanity you do not feel something of his noble and heroic 
self-en<laraiice, something of his fervid patriotism, something 
of lus boundless love for mankind ? If you do not, then 
I say, call not yourselves the countrymen of Sakya Muni, 
pride not yourselves on the splendour of his immoital achieA'e- 
mentii There is a higher consanguinity than that of blood, 
a nobler relationship than that of fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, wives, — the consanguinity, the relationship which 
arises from the unity and the harmony of the sentiments, 
tdows and aspirations. If the noble example of Sakya Muni 
does rub* stimulate your patriotism and increase your self- 
respect, then, I say, you are not his countrymen, though 
the same blood runs through your veins, the same sun warms 
you, the same moon emparadisvss your nights and the same 
vaulted canopy of heaven, bespangled wuth its mynads of 
stars, spreads like a pall over your head. 
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ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

Akyax r'iviljzation Lad spent its force. The Maliome- 
clan povvA^^r was in its last gasp. Anarchy, con fa's] on chaos ; 
reigned supreme over the land. Darkness had setcied upon 
men's coniitenances. The midnight of despair seemed to 
hover around. YAis there no hope for India Was tliere 
nothing V iitten in the book of fate for the deliverance of my 
fatherland ? Was there no hand on high to shield and protect 
her ^ India sat bathed in teaa’S l)efore her God. Aye, 
India sat bathed in tears — she, the cradle of East(‘rn civihza- 
tion, she who had nursed in her lap Valmiki, Vyasa, Gautama 
and Sankarachaiya — who had sent forth the great Buddhistic 
mibsionaiies on their errand of duty and philanthropiiy ; — 
aye, she sat bathed in tears, sending forth dolorous cries of 
lamentation before the great Dispenser of woes, blood gushing 
forth from her sides, her shield of protection gone. 

But it was not long before the heavenly response came. 
Britain appeared as the ministering angel, bearing messages 
of peace and joy, the giad-tidmgs of progress and civilization. 
I ask, then, has England a mission m this country, or has 
she not ? If it is said that she has no mission in India, I 
ask what right has she to be here ? I ask how does she 
appease her conscience, or justify her domination over a 
foreign country ? If it is once admitted that she has no 
mission here, eve are driven to the conclusion that the English 
Empire in India rests not upon the principles of justice and 
truth, or upon the willing allegiance of a subject people, 
but upon pure, simple, mimitigated brute force, England 
then has a mission, and a glorious mission, — a mission indeed 
more glorious, more responsible than was even that of Rome ; 
for England appears before us as a Christian country, and 
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the inlieritor of tlie illiistnoiis tiaditions of modern civiliza- 
tion, 

Wliat tlien is England's mission in India ? Her mis- 
sion may |}e said to be coinpiised under tlie tiiree following 
Leads * — 

(1) To help towards the eradication of those evils which 
afflict Indian society. 

(2) To help in the formation of a mmihy energetic^ 
self-reliant Indian character. 

(3) To introduce the art of self-government in India. 

^ Eoiiglily spealcing, the mission of England may be 
comprised within the aforesaid limits. 

Are there then any evils which afflict Hindu society, 
any foul Idots in connection with onr social system ? I 
know there are people who call themselves Nationalists — 
I would call them '' Denatioiialistsd’ for they are people 
who would suck the life-blood out of the nation and destroy 
every thing that is great and manly in it — who would have 
ns believe that our social atmosphere is hohy. pure, untainted 
hy sin or corruption, and that, therefore, it becomes our 
duty to preserve the institutions of our fathers and to guard 
them against the ingress of modern thought and civilization. 
Gentienien, I yield to none in iny respect for the name of 
Arya. I yield to none in my respect for the time-honoured 
institutions of my country. But I should be false to myself, 
false to my countrymen, false to the traditions of the Aryan 
race, if I would conceal from myself the conviction that 
there are foul blots connected with onr social system wfflich 
must be cleansed and wiped out, before the political regenera- 
tion of India can be possible. If you say there are no foul 
blots connected with onr social system, I point to the insti- 
tution of caste, the institution of child-marriage, the zenana’- 
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system, tlie custom prohibiting the re-marriage of widow. 
I would lay my Kami on these customs, and I would ask 
my Nationalist friends to sav whether these are not customs 
which are pernicious m their character and are catmg into 
the very vitals of the nation ^ 


DAVID HAEE ANNIVERSARY. 

Gentliswen, there are duties which the heart of inaii 
longs to perform. There are obligations winch human 
nature wdl not allow to remain iincatift fieri and unfuKilletL 
One of those duties, one of those obligations, I conceive 
to be that yearly tribute of homage and reverence, which 
we pay to the sacred memory of David Hare. Gentlemen, 
in the midst of all the perversibv and degradation that we 
see around ns, in the midst of ail that loathing meanness 
and baseness against vchich we so often feel it our duty to 
raise our humble vohe.-^ in solemn protest — I sav in the 
midst of all this perversity this degradation^ tins mean- 
ness, there is still left in man that- noble spark of duine 
feeling which prompts him to pay his homage at the shrines 
of departed greatness, anid to treasure up, in the depths 
of his heart, the memories of those great and good men, 
whose lives have been bright examples for our imitation and 
guidance, and whose actions have shed imperishable lustre 
on the history of our race. We may crucify a Jesus Christ, 
when he holds up for the acceptance of degraded humanity, 
the great principle of the fatheiEood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. We may persecute a Joseph Mazzmi, exile 
Mm, excommunicate him, expel him from the pale of civilized 
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.'^ocieI;V, make liis life a burden to liinij wLile tlie hero puts 
foi siibimie and gigantic exertions, pours out the last 
diop of blood in his veins, tor the deliverance of his beloved 
Italy Ike” may aflecc to despise the immortal labours 
of a Da\ia tiare , we may, when he is dead, turn back with 
pious indignation fioin nis so-called imchiistiaii and polluted 
coipse lie may do all this, and indeed we may do much 
woise things oesides. But when death has supervened, 
when pei'soual leelmgs. personal jealousies, personal animos- 
ities ha\e all been hushed in the silence of the tomb, when 
thy»])itterness of personal rancour has given place to the calm- 
ness of the liistoric judgment, when posteiity are iii a position 
lo lead, in tiie calm, sober, steady, but not dazzling light of 
nistoiy, the achievements of these gieat men, then they 
spontaneously raise, in the temples of their hearts those 
€t,ltais of homage and reverence which greatness claims at 
our hands, and which testify, in language of imperishable 
impojt, to the worlds gratitude to its greatest benefactors 
and most illiistiioiis heroes. The meek, humble, amd crucified 
Jesus IS extolled to the divine rank ; Mazzim's name has 
become the watch-word of human progress and human 
liberty ; David Hare stands forth from amongst his contem- 
poraries aye from amongst those w^ho would fain have 
refused to him the rights of Christian burial, and whose 
names, let it be recorded to the eternal honour and dignity 
of human nabiu'c, have been forgotten — as the great champion 
and immortal apostle of English education in the East. 
Posterity never deal unjustly by the memories of woikPs 
great dead. Contemporaries, lost, bewildered, and amazed, 
amid the dazzling splendour, caused by the too near presence 
of these great luminaries, often feel only the heat, often 
feel the unpleasant warmth, but are unable to appreciate 
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tlie broad streak of light- vdiicli tliey cast upon the path 
of future generations — are unable to appreciate the greainess 
of their hearts, the nobility of their disposition, and splendour 
of their achievements. 

Gentlemen, m addressing you on the present occasion, 
I may be said to perform a twofold duty. I am gin.tehil 
to the memoiy of Dawld Hare, along with the rest of my 
countrymen. Tn my case, however, personal considerations 
enhance the gravity of my obligations. My late lamented 
father was indebted ior liis medical education to Davnl 
Hare. Through Ms sympathy. Ins kindness, ins assistance, 
my father was enabled to overcome the resistance which he 
met from liis orthodox parents, in his efforts to accpii'e for 
himsell a medical education, and to lay the foundation of 
that careei, with whose brilliant I'esults it is not necessary 
for me to concern myself in this place. Mliile employed 
as a teacher in the school, David Hare ver)^ generourdy 
allowed my father to absent himself several hours, during 
the day, to enable him to attend the lectures m the Medical 
College. This address, then, while it enables me to perform 
a national obligation, enables me, at the same time, to dis- 
charge a personal obligation, which since the death of my 
father, has assumed, in my estimation, a peculiarly solemn 
and sacred character. 

There is, indeed, innate in us, a deep, passionate hanker- 
ing after knowledge, in whatever shape and m whatever 
form, it may happen to be presented to us. I read, not 
long ago, an article in the Calcutta Rerieiv, from the pen of 
Mr. Digbry in which that distinguished writer has likened 
this passion of ours to the intense curiosity, chaiacteristic 
of the athenians, of olden times. Guided alike by curiosity 
and self-interest, our fathers resolved to educate their sons 
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in the literature and science of England. ¥7ell, then, while 
this feeling ni hivoiir of English literature was gradually 
develcaging in the native comniiimtv, there were living 
two men whose names and actions have since become a 
paid of liulian historv — two men whose names aie remem- 
bered with heartdeh gratitude, and avmhen the deepest 
venei ation in oiir minds. One of them was he, the anniversary 
Cl wlmse d>-ctln we have met here to observe this afternoon, 
and the othor was the illnstnous Hindu reformer. "Raja 
Rem I^dohnn Roy. These two remarkable men fostered 
this growing feeling, and endeavoured to lead it to a great 
practical result. 


Tluoiigh the exertions of Mr. David Hare, a meeting 
was held .d. the house of Sir Ecbvarcl Hyde East^ then Chief 
Justice of Bengal, to devise means for the establishment 
of a Hindu College Were it not for an incident which is 
of important, because it serves to illustrate the character 


of the iimdn rrfornier, I should not have thought it necessary 
to pause in this place, to refer to this meeting Raja Ram 
Mohiin Roy took great interest in the movement ; but when 
ins orthodox coiml L'yinen learnt that he was to be associated 
with them in tins great wmrk, they positively refused to have 
anything to do with it No sooner was the Raja informed 
of tins circumstance, than he at once withdrew" himself 
from the movement, at the same time declanng that the work 
w"hich had been initiated had his warmest sympathy, and 
would I'cccive his hearty co-operation. Another meeting 
was held in May 1816. A committee was appointed ; a 
subscription list wars opened : money wms collected, and on 
the 20th January 1817, the Hindu College was established. 
Now", gentlemen, there is one fact connected wuth the estab- 
lishment of the Hindu College, which I am anxious pointedly 
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to bring to your notice. The Hindu Coll ego was established 
entirely throiigli the exertions oi the people or this counbi'v. 
In its inception it was Indian, m its progiess it vnrs Indian, 
and in its completion it was Indian. Tlie Gpvernnieiit 
had not contiibiited anything toAvards its maintenance, 
beyond proAuding for it a local habitation, seven yearr^ aftci 
it had been onened. It Avas not until 1825, when the firm 
of Barietto and Company had failed, and Hindu CoUege 
bad lost all its funds, that the Government came forwaid to 
its rescue. 

The cause of high education is uoav sufficiently safe 
and secure, and we may congratulate ouiselves upon that 
circumstance Indeed, gentlemen, I may say, that I knoAv 
of nothing AA^hich is more calculated to inspire in the minds 
of the people of India a feeling of genuine devotion for the 
English people and the English Go^ernmerd, than the im- 
speakable blessings of high education, introduced m this 
country, under the auspices of English rule IF, at this 
moment, the connection which now subsists b^^tAA^ecn India 
and England were to cease, (may God a^mit that dat^ oi our 
calamity !) I ask, what is it that AAmuld awaken a grab etui 
leminiscence in our minds regarding that comieccion ^ It 
would be the conviction deep, solemn and heart felt that 
under the auspices of England, for the hrst time, there Vvu *e 
planted in this country the seeds of a progressiAm ciwlizaiion, 
heralded by the genius of English literatiiie. 

We haAm met here this evening to observe the anniver- 
sary of the death of Da\nd Hare. How shall v;e shoAv our 
appreciation of his immortal services, in the cause of English 
education in this country ? Aye, assuredly by supplementing 
the great Avork AAdiieh he began, by working for the ''ame 
cause, for the accomjilishment of Avhich he lived and died. 
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He worked for flic elevation of India , Ire worked for tire 
country , lie vrorked to promote Iiukaii 
pioaress. Tins is neitliei die time nor tlie place to dilate 
upon those coiisidei atioirs vdiich so largely entir into a 
discussion of tlw qin-tioa of native progress. But there 
is one point upon winch I am anxious to lay special stiess. 
We Millie r from an innate (rail of disposition rvhi ch seiiously 
inte’s‘fei*es with our progress IVe aie incapable of sustained, 
continued, prolonged eSoit, winch is so necessary to indi- 
vidual success, as it is all-essentia] for national greatness. 
We do thin vs by fits and starts., and in a liap-liazard 
style. I repeat, we are devoid of the power of steady and 
unfalteiing application wdncli has contributed not a little 
to the success and the gi'earness of European nations. Unless 
we are capable of arduous and continuous work, of sustained 
and unflagging pcrseverance^ there is, J am afraid, bid little 
hope of our being able to do much to regenerate our country. 
No doubt, gendemen, this matter must have lieen eni] hasizecl 
upon, times without number, by pivvious speakers and 
writers. But novo that we are gathered tegether to pay 
the tribute of om homage and respect to the memory of 
David Hare, let us swear by his sat'red remains and by the 
recollection of his immortal services, that we shall work as 
ceaselessly, as contmiiou&ly, as energetically, as did the 
Father of English eclucation in Bengal, for the welfare of 
those whom he loved so dearly. 

The observance of this anniversary proves conclusively, 
that gratitude forms a fundamental trait in oiir national 
character. We am indeed essentially a grateful people. 
Bv association, by instinct, by habit, we are a grateful people. 
I know there are those who would blacken our character, 
who would caluminate us and deprive us of one of the noblest 
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elements of liiimaii cliaracfcer. Tliere is, for instance, Mr, 
Ward, who Las been 'writing a book on the Hindus. In that 
book, he says, that m Sanskrit we have no such word as 
gratitude. Our distinguished Chairman (Dr. Rajeiidra Lai 
Mitter) Will, no don] A, be able to enlighten us on this point. 
But says Mr. AYard, thereys no word for gratitude in the San- 
skrit language, and therefore, by an irresistible process of 
reasoning, he comes to the conclnsioii that the people of 
India arc ail iingratefuL Aye forsooth, we are all ungrateful, 
we who, for the last rpaarter of a century and more, have 
been meeting together, year after year, to revive m the 
depths of our minds the recollection of the immortal services 
of GUI benefactor, David Hare ! Aye forsooth, we are an 
'ungrateful people, with whom the nsimes of our benefactors, 
of our Duffs, our Ryans, our Bethuiies and our Phears, 
have become household wmrds. Yes we are iiiigrateiu], 
and ungrateful to those who are not deserving of gratitude. 
We are ungrateful to our Kirkwood s, our D oylys and our 
Moselys. We are incapable o^ prostituting this noble feeling 
for the soke of those, wdio have no claims upon our affection, 
and are unworthy of our giatitiide. 

I repeat we are essentially a grateful people, but we 
live in unhappy times. Where are our Duffs, our Ryans, 
our Moiiats, our Hares and our Bethunes ^ Have these 
illustrious benefactors of our race left us for ever ? Have 
their mantles fallen upon none of their countrymen ? Has 
the snirit wdiich animated their bosoms been, for ever, ex- 
tinguished And are we to carry on the struggle for national 
regeneration, alone, unaided and imsynipatliised with ? 
If so it must be, let it be so. If such is the will of Providence, 
let us bow to His supreme law. Let us then, my countrymen, 
learn to rely upon ourselves. The great God of truth and 
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light helps those who helps theniselves. Depending upon 
our own energies, upon our own strength, the vici-ory assiiicdly 
will be Dili's Let ii.s infuse this spiiit of self-reliance, this 
spiiit of SI If -help into our countrymen and a great day may 
yet dawn upon this hapless country. There will then spring 
up from this abode of darkness, ignorance and error, this 
battlc-gioiind of liostile races and creeds, a civilmation which 
will be the wonder and admiration of mankind. The future 
civilizatioiiofludja will blend all that IS great, noble, manly 
and worthy of imitation in the civilization of the *\\est, 
with ai! that is spiritual, gentle, tender, sweet, and benig- 
nant m the CRuhzation of the East. This is the goal we 
hanker alter, — to build a noble structure from the decayed 
elements of a bygone civilization : and when this colossal 
fabric is raised, the foremost names that will be associated 
with it, will be those of David Hare and Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. 


INDIAN UNITY, 

The cause of Indian unity stands in need of mission- 
aries. No cause has ever prospered which has not had 
its missionaries, its apostles and prophets. The cause of 
Italian unity had its apostles and prophets, its Garibaldis 
and its Mazzmis Who will be the Gaiibaldi and Mazzmi 
of Indian unity ? Who amongst us will emulate their 
self-sacrifice, their matchless patriotism, their unflinching 
devotion to the interests of their country ? Their revolu- 
tionaiy spirit is not indeed needed for the benefit of India. 
The march of progress which has already commenced under 
English auspices must not be disturbed • May England 
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long continue to rule India for tLe glory of England and 
tile benefit of India. But we want the inspiration to noble 
actions to be derived from the blessed names and sanctified 
examples of the immortal apostles of Italian unity. ^ I repeat^ 
who null be the apostles of Indian unity 

Young rnenj whom I see around me in such large numbers, 
you are the hopes of your families. May I not also say, 
you are the hopes of your country. Your country expects 
great things from you. Now T ask, how many of you are 
prepirred, when you have finished your studies at the college, 
to devote your lives, to consecrate your energies to the good 
of your country ? T repeat the question and I pause for a 
reply. {Several voices . ^Well trij our best'). 

The response is in every way worthy of yourselves 
and of the education which you are receiving. May you 
prove true to your resolve, and carry out in life the high 
Xeurposes which animate your bosoms. 

Gentlemen, I have a strong conviction and an assured 
belief that there comes a time in the history of a iiatioiih 
progress, when even’ man may verily be said to have a 
mission of his oven to accomplish Such a time has now 
arrived for India. The fiat has gone forth The celestial 
mandate has been issued that every Indian must now do 
his duty, oi stand condemned before God and man. There 
was such a time of stirring activity in the glorious annals 
of England, when Hampden offered up his life for the deli- 
verance of his countiy, when Algernon Sydney laid down 
his head on the block to rid his countr}^ of a hated tymnt, 
when English bishops did not hesitate m the discharge of 
of their duty to their Fatherland to descend from the per- 
formance of their ecclesiastical functions and appear as 
traitors before the bar of a Criminal Court, These are 
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glorious lomiiusceiices in EnglaiirPr. immoital liistoiy, wlncli 
Eiiglisiimen to tins day look back upon with piicle ami 
satis fach on It is not indeed necessaiy lor us to have re- 
course to violence ouler to obtain the redress of our giiev- 
aiices ConstitiitioDal agitation will secure for us those 
rights and jinvileges winch in less favoured countries are 
obtained by sterner means But peacednl as are the means 
to be eiiforccd theie ^s a stein duty to be performed by every 
Indian. And he who fails in that duty is a traitor before 
God and man. 


LONDON 

London is a very large place, as all the world knows 
with a population of neaily lour millions. The houses are 
usually four or five s cones high, one of which is generally 
under the level of the stieets. The vmlls in the outside 
are of bricks, but witbiii, the partition between rooms. 
&c., are all of wood covered with paper. There are several 
parks 111 London, extensive and open to all, with fine walks, 
ornamental vraters, trees, gardens, flower-beds, &c. It 
is a pleasure to come and spend a few hours in one of these, 
when there js nothing better to do Besides the paiks, 
there are small squares eveiy here and there with railings 
all round, and beautiful trees, flower-plants and walks inside. 
These are open only to those who live round the squares. 
They are called the '' lungs of London,*' for London would 
be very close and nncomfortable to live in wdthoiit these 
open places, every here and there. The houses are very 
closely built, and uniformly in a row, and the rooms are 
small and close. In fact, everything here seems to be de- 
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signed to protect tlie people from cold and winter of wldcli 
they liave plenty > while summers are, I am told, shorty. But 
as they have no contrivances to keep off the heat when it 
does come, London during the summer is, T am Aold, very 
uncomfortable. The weather is murky and the davs are 
generally half-dark, there being plenty of mist, and showers 
come every now and then, sometimes several times a clay ; 
but they are not our Indian heavy shovcers, but small patter, 
patter, patter, which is very annoying. Of sun you don’t 
see much here excejst m summer, it is generally hid in mists 
or clouds, and only now and then peeps out with a p^le 
sickly face ! There is a saying here that English suns are 
made of worn-out French moons ! and English summers, 
they say, consist of three warm days and a thunder-storm ! 

P.S . — At present the thermometer stands at 50°. It 
is hardly ever higher than 80°, and in winter sometimes 
goes 10 or 12 degrees below the freezing point. 


THE ENGLISH STAGK 

Thebe is hardly any sort of amusement which gives 
me greater pleasure than going to theatre^;, and if I had 
plenty of time at my disjiosal, I should, I think, be to theatres 
almost every evening. I cannot sufficiently admire the stage 
paintings and decorations that I see in London ; it seems 
that with the wand of an enchanter they raise up visions 
before the wondering eye ; and nature and the niiglitest 
works of art so beautifully and so exactly imitated on the 
stage that sometimes it is difficult to believe that they are 
Aiaitations. And yet it is not the light and the decorations 
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that induce one to go to theatre-^, it is an intellectual enjoy- 
inei\t more than a sensuous one, and when a play is properly 
acted (wlucli I must say is not often) the fine feelings of the 
human mind are called into play and the intellectual plaesure 
is iminense. The plays that have been acted with the greatest 
success during my residence in London are Shakespeare is 
As you like it,” Sheridants School for ScaiidaG’ Golcl» 
smithis '' She stoops to concpier,” Sir W. Scott's Kenil- 
worth ” dramatized^ Dickenk "'David Copperfield ’ drama- 
tized, Victor Hugo's ‘'Notre Dame ” dramatized, as well as 
some new pieces as " Twist Axe and Crowd,*’ “ Uncle Dick A 
Darling,” “ Formosa,'’ &c., &c , c%c. 

I shall never forget the impression made on my mind 
when I saw '* Notre Dame acted. The characters are 
original, and are apparently drawn by a master-hand and 
a real poet, and what with the sensational story, and what 
with the beautiful, and I may almost say perfect acting, 
"Notre Dame” was a success indeed. Eosalmd m "As 
you like it,” dressed as a simple shepherd boy, wntli a hook, 
and singing and wandering in the romantic forest of Ardennes 
created, I remember, a great sensation ; Lady Teazel, in 
" School for Scandal ” appearing behind the screen when 
least expected, created perhaps a still greater sensation ; 
blit the emotion of the audience was never carried to a higher 
pitch than when the lunatic mother with her wild grey 
tresses found and embraced her long lost child Esmeralda, 
the gipsy girl of '* Notre Darned’' 
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COUNTRY." 

No foreigner sliould leave England without ^passing a 
few days m the country. Immediately before leaving for 
Ireland I passed a few days with a gentleman at his country 
seat, and an English countrv seat is a thing of itself worth 
seeing. The neat and ivell-built coimtiy-house of the land- 
lord well known to the peasantry all round, the wide portico 
and beautiful gardens and croquet lawns adjacent to it, 
the ornamental waters and the darksome shrubbery delight- 
fully^ cool in summer, the fresh open country prospect all 
round with distant lulls seen far off on the horizon, the 
beautiful glades and long avenues and extensive country- 
parks with doer grazing by hundreds, the village hcdge-row^s 
with wild flowers blooming on them and taking the traveller 
by surprise by their sweet scent, and last though not the 
least, the neat huts dotting the countryfields and the wllage 
church lifting niodtst spire from among them, — these are 
scenes really worth seeing But this is not all. In the country 
you find Englishmen from altogether a diherent and a new 
point of view. Freed from the conventionalities of London 
the Englishman in his countrv seat is much more free and 
unfettered, — much more jovial and at home with every one 
whom he comes across It is a delight to see him mixing 
freely and almost familiarly with the poor villagers, asking 
them kind questions about, their homes and lands and the 
prospects of the year, and stretching out a heljung hand 
to them m times of need.' Every village girl too knows 
but too well the familiar faces of the landlorcFs wife and 
daughters, and kind questions and enquiries on the one side, 
and a confiding and respectful regard on the other sweeten 
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tlieir acquaintance and in some cases ripen it into almost 
sistedy alfection 

A Sunday at an English village is one of the soberest things 
iniaginablo A man with any degree of fellow sympathy 
in him cannot see the cheerful looking and neatly dressed 
groups of villagers and village girls issuing out of their humble 
cottages and wending to the village church without a gush 
of philanihrophy oveiflowing his heart. As the landlord 
and bis iannly pass them by, every villager is ready with 
his I’espectiiil nod, an4 the complacent smile on the part 
of ‘their siipeiiois is never denied in r<^turn . After the church- 
service is over, you often see the village boys and girls assem- 
bling together at tbeir landlord's residence, and passing the 
bright simnv day hke a real holiday. 


LADIES IN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

I HAVE told you before now that the relation between 
the sexes as it exists in England, and, in fact, in the whole 
of Europe, is susceptible of improvement , that ladies might} 
vith advantage be allowed to follow independent professions 
f(/r their own maintenance In spite, however, of such 
detects and shortcomings, — m spite too of a certain exEii- 
siveimss in the character of the English of which I have 
written to you before now, the very presence of ladies in 
society makes English society cheerful and pleasant in- 
deed. It IS impossible 'or any one who has never travell- 
ed out of our own countiy to conceive to its fullest extent 
the salutary and sober influence which woman sheds on 
English society,— it is impossible for him to conceive how 
20 
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woman is at once the chaste and puriiving spirit no less 
than the grace and ornament of English society, 1 am not 
he.re rei'erring to the mightv influences which she now and 
then ^xertSj which poets and lovers and foolish p-ining men 
make so much of, for such iiiflii'mces affect ]ioo])Ie only 
for a few months or years of their life, and do not there- 
tore influence pleasingly or otherwise tlie lives of the masses 
of practical and liardAvorking liiinianity constituting a nafciom 
I am referring rather to the sober and pleasing impression 
winch woman creates veherever she is present, ni the sea-sicle 
or at the tea-table, m the pic-mc oi by the flreside. Go^'to 
a regular English teah’ it is woman whose presence and 
conversation animate and vivifv the party, and as she makes 
the tea or plays on the piano, a sense of sober cheerfulness, 
and not of delight, mind you, overwhelms the company and 
makes them forget the cares and troubles of the day. Go 
to the whist table or the croyuet party,-— is il the game that 
you particular^ care for ? Or is it not rather Ihe animated 
conversation of your fair partner that pleases you and lights 
up the game with a hedo of sober joy. The presence of Eng- 
lish ladies in society conveys with it a hf^althy mfiiience 
which cannot be appreciated without being felt, and which 
cannot be felt without being appreciated It is a hold 
assertion to make, but I make it without the least hesitation 
that national morality in England would be deteriorated 
m no small degree if English ladies were excluded from 
society. 
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PARIS. 

79 

We left London on the l-ith. August, and reacdied 
Pans on the I5tli t e., the birth day of the Great Napole- 
on. The ])assage across the channel was very rough as it 
always is, but hardened sailors, as Ave aie, we got through 
safe vitliout any sea-sickness, though most of the passen- 
gers on board were in a most distressed condition. Paris 
is a most splendid city, certainly the most splendid and 
beautiiiil cit}^ of all that I have seen. The long seige, and 
more speciall}^ the rising ot the communists have caused 
great deal of injury to the town, and broken down some 
of her finest buildings. 

The '“Hotel de Ville,” which was decorated with the finest 
specimens of art, and was m fact the national hall of France, 
has been utterly demolished and burnt down. The splendid 
“Talais Eoyal” is m ruins, the column of '“Vendome/^ 
which commemorated the victories of the First Napoleon 
and was a monument of the glories of France has been 
thrown down, and only the base remains on which you see 
beautiful carvings on brass. Even the Tuilieries, the 
residence of the Kings and Emperor of France, have been 
seriously injured, and in some places totally demolished, 
and one feels a strange sort of feeling as he walks about 
deserted gardens and lingers near the desolated walls and 
statues Notwithstanding however these ruins, a stranger 
cannot but be struck ^Yith the beauty of Paris, and as be 
walks through the brilliantly illuminated streets or the 
thronsed boulevards he almost thinks that the whole towm 

O 

is devoted to mirth, and festivity. The streets are regular 
and cleanly, with trees on both sides and at night bri- 
lliantly illuminated. The cafes blaze with light and splend- 
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our at night, and invite the .stranger to a few cups of eohee 
or a few glasses of liquor ! while the splendid buildings eveiw 
here and there, fine hotels and shops vfith glaring lights add' 
to the beauty of the place and defy all descri]>tioii. The 
whole town seems to be a seat of mirth, jollity aiuL festi- 
vity, and looks very little like a place which has passed'’ 
lately through wai, .siege and misfortunes It is only wdieii 
you come to some ruined place, or stand by some demdish- 
ed edifice that you are reminded of the hurricane that ^Yas 
swept by. 


THE ^louvre; the ^TRIUMPH’ AND THE 
TOMB OE NAPOLEON. 

During our .stay in Paris ^Ye stopped at the Hotel de 
Louvre, a fine hotel facing the "Louvre"’ whence it takes 
its name The ''Lomne'" is a piincelv place contiguous 
to the Tiiillerie.s, and has fortunately escaped the ravage=^ 
of wmr. We -went into the ''Louvre'" to see the noble collec- 
tion of statues and pictures kept in the place. Hoble indeed 
are some of these pictures. I could never imagine it possible 
to represent human feelings cund passions ou the caniYis 
so accurately .so life-like, so splendid There wus a picture 
of a female form separating tvco armies Her face, her 
attitude, the vYay in \Yhich she spreads her arms to separate 
the armieSj defy all description. There wms another picture 
in the same room portraying one of the victories of the Great 
Napoleon in a wunter campaign. Napoleon wTapped up 
in a heap of clothes, yet coYred doYvui and shivering 
on Ms horse was looking with his glaring marble eye.s om 
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the wounded who -were lying on the field half buried in snow. 
The i^ong rows of tioops in every direction were beautifully 
done, while here and there the dead were lying flat on the 
ground casfi^^g vacant, glaring, strange look on the sky^ 
and having their faces half covered and almost petrified 
With snow. It was altogether a master-piece A third 
picture portrays the grief, the agony of an old man on the 
death of his wife That wife was lying on a bed stiff and 
pale, the old man was sitting on the same bed and his strange 
face and look, Ins look of intense agonv and insufierable, 
lUHitterable woe, — of wild terroi and ghastly despair has 
been painted m a manner such as defies all description — 
while his daughter sits on the floor and clings to the old 
man’s feet in the agony of grief. But I shall never end 
if I go on describing pictures. Before we left the Louvre,”' 
we saw the collection of fine statues there 

The ''Arch of Triumph ” in ParivS is a splendid edifice 
raised by the First Napoleon to commemorate his \ictorieSy 
and has fortunately suffered no injury whatevei from the 
late disasters. On it you see some beautiful sculptures on 
relief, and the names of all the victories of the Great Napoleon 
(a good round immbei* I can assure you) aie inscribed on its 
walls. We ascended on its top and had an extensive view 
of the whole of Pans and the Seme. What a splendid view 
it was, — what a regular and fine-built town Paris is I The 
Seine is a beautiful rivei, and unlike the Thames which is 
dirty beyond every thing near London, is perfectly limpid. 
We went down the Seme by steamer to the magnificent 
-church of Notre Dame, which for elaborate carvings and 
workmanship and artistic beauty beats all other churches 
in France. This church is the subject of a celebrated novel 
' 0 l Victor Hugo. There is another splendid edifice in Paris 
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whicli lias also escaped tlie ravages of war and wMcli every 
Frencliman loots on witE feelings oi piide and veiiciydion. 
It IS tile Hotel des Invalids '' wliicli contains the tomb of 
the Great Napoleon, liis body having been brought from St. 
Helena and deposited here Near this tomb arc inscribed 
his own words which in English would run thus . — ' I desire 
that Vvdieii I die. niy ashes be deposited by the banks of the 
Seine, among the Ei eiicli people whom I have loved so well/ 
The tomb is in the centre of a marble hall surround e<l by 
marble pillars and marble statues, and under a magnificeiit 
dome, whose glittering gnilded outside is seen from mdes 
afar. At one time this tomb was siiiTounded by, I think, 
190 vStandards which he had brought from varioiw countries 
and various fields of battle as trophies of his victories. These 
have now been removed. 


AN ADVENTURE. 

In the evening we met with a most unpleasant adven- 
ture. VTien we came to the railway station to book for 
Paris, we were recpuired by a. Police officer to shew our pass- 
port. W e did so and he seemed to be satisfied. Soon after 
however he came up to us and asked us to follow him to the 
guard-house to have our passport examined. I believe our 
foreign costume had aroused his suspicions, and lie took us 
for communists. The fellow seemed to be polite enough, 
and informed ns on our way to the guard-house that Paris 
and Verseilles were sv:armed ^vith communists and that he 
had therefore considered it his duty to conduct us to the 
guard-house to have ns examined. At the guard-house^ 
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we were hkL bv the ofFicer jil charge of the place, who, ni a 
rather ineobat manner recpiired ns to produce our passport. 
Tliougli it been vised bv the French coiisii], he seemed 
to have hrs doiil)l:s about it. As we did not know French 
suflieientlv v'e!) to enalde us to caiT^ on conversation in that 
language, lie put ns a few questions on paper. He wrote 
down that we liad been arrested as strangers without proper 
]iapers. an I inqiiirei if we had anything to say in reply. 
Id answer ti) this, we wrote down that the passport, which 
we hafl produced, had been vised by the French Consul, 
ainl that therefore it ought to be considered as sufficient. 
He did not- understand English, and on our requesting him 
to have tlie passport interpreted by some one who knew 
tile language, he insolentiy replied that they were all French- 
men and cared little for English. He seemed to treat the pass- 
port with contempt and peremptorily demanded proofs of 
our identity. Any satisfactory evidence on this point it v^as 
ol coimse impossible to produce on the spot, Y/e produced 
what proofs wa could, including some letters addressed to 
one of us which we happened to have with us. This, of 
course, was not considered satisfacotry, specially as they 
W{U‘e in Eiighsh, and one little Halcirn had declared he cared 
little for English, and we were sent Hinder an escort to the 
Police bureau. The commissaiie not happening to be in, 
we were, without anv further ceremony, locked up for the 
iiiglit m a miserable cell, close, dark, filthy, emitting an 
abominable stench, and with no better accommodation than 
a wide wooden bench for bed. We were kept in that x^lace 
for nearly twelve hours, and about ten o’clock m the morning 
we were brought before the Police coinniissaire He read the 
leport of the officer who had arrested us, examined our 
passport, and failed to discover why we had been anested. 
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We were at once released, and on onr expressing our deter- 
mination to bring the matter to the notice of the higher 
authorities, he unhesitatingly gave us a note certiiviiig that 
we had been arrested without any proper cause having been 
assigned. We went with this paper to the Police Prefecture, 
represented the circumstances of the airesf, and were asked 
to put them down on paper. The officials expresscvd deep 
regret for what had happened, and assured us that as the 
officer who had airested us had clearly acted contrary to 
law, he would be at once dismissed from the public s^unice. 


KRISTO DAS’S APPRENTICESHIP. 

The young blood ran rapidly in his veins as he spoke 
and wrote ; but how little he had to appease physical 
hunger ? ” He was probably the poorest member of his 
club. One of the rules of the club ran thus : Every member 
is to pay one rupee and eight annas as an annuel subsciip- 
tion.'’ This subsciiption Kristo Das was unable to pav ; 
and, as a special case, he was exempted from the operation 
of the rule. His old and affectionate friend thus describes 
hie condition at this peiiod of his life . At Kansan parrali 
in a lane now styled after his own name, was situated the 
former humble residence of Babu Kristo Das. Tliore in 
the outer apartment, in a hliappyel or tiled hut, on a fuckla posh 
spread over with a worn-out mat where the rays of the sun 
peeped through the crevices of the thatched roof, he was 
often seen poring over his books or writing articles for the 
press. The implements of his writing, on account of his 
humble position, tvere indeed very inferior in cjiiality* High 
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and noble mm Ins imiicl was from infancy, he kept himself 
satisfied that they would as much serve Ins purpose as the 
best or stationery 

AVlicn Knsto Das Pa] left college lie had received a 

^ . 

fairlv libeiad education Scientific education had not come 
into voyue , nor was vSanskiit or even Bengalee literature 
taught systematicallv in those davs hut Kristo Das vas 
well instriicied in the English language and literature. He 
did not tadce much interest in philosophy ; he cared little 
for mcithcmatics , his knowledge of history was not very 
large It was in literature proper that he took especial 
interest. His instincts, however were neither literary, nor 
philosoplncai, nor scientific, but jiobtica]. The most valu- 
able part of his education was given him by his worhlly work 
and experience. To his work in life he brought a mind well- 
stored with learning, a heart full of generous impulses, and, 
above all, habits of untiring industry. The '' morning 
class wdiich Mi Morgan taught has been lightly passed 
over : but, as a member of that class, Kiisto Das exhibited 
an amount of zeal and steady energv winch marked him 
out as a stiilent of extraordinarv powers and as one who 
had a distinguished career befoie him. He used to get 
up at I o’clock in the morn mg visit his comrades and pro- 
ceed witli them to attend the lec tures. iVIaip" of his comrades 
became tired of the early journey ; but Kristo Das was made 
of difierent stuff , his zeal never flagged. Even before he 
left college he had imbibed a taste for reading newspapeis 
and writing for them. The circumstances under which the 
taste was formed are thus related Gopal Das Sett, Secretary 
to the Free Debating Club, was a subscriber to the Eiiidoo 
Patriot. Fmisto Das read the paper legiilaHv and valued it 
highly On one occasion the secretary had written to the 
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Patriot a few lines regarding tlie club, wlncli wera inserted. 
This excited the emnladon of Kristo Das Then agani^ 
Kristo Das canie to learn that Khetter Mohiin Mitter, the 
president of the club, used to write for some pa pers,^supplving 
items of news. &c , and not only received copies of those 
papers free of charge bul was fairly well reuiuneiated To 
receive a paper without having to pay for it, and nossihly 
to receive some remuneration also, were advantages too 
great to he lightly reckoned by poor young Kristo Das. 
He began to contribute on a humble scale to the d/ai/nhy 
Chronicle and the Citizen; he Avas faAmiired wiidi copies pf 
those papers and he received promises of remuneration. 
He gathered courrage He AAuote an article for the Hindoo 
Patriot and laid it before the editor, Hurrisli Chiinder hlukerjea^ 
Avho expressed concurrence in the sentiment of the writer, 
but warned him against the adoption of an ornate style. 
Kristo Das’s article did appear in the Patriot, after correction. 
His joy knew no bounds," — a sentiment which may Avell be 
appreciated by all men of literary tastes when theA^ remember 
the thrill of delight with AAdiich they saAV their first produc- 
tions m print In 1857, after he had left collegi-y. he began 
to *■ store and enrich his mind AAuth knoAAdedge deri^^ed from 
a course reading at the Calcutta Public Library and the 
Library of the Metropolitan college ; and he received much 
assistance from Mr. Krikpatiik in the selection of the books, 
ill the practice of English composition, and in the critical 
study of the English language and literature." Jointly 
with a fcAv friends, Kristo Das started the Calcutta iMonthhf 
Magazine AAdiich lived tor the brief period of six months. 
The Magazine Avas OAAUied bv Babn Prosad Dass Diitt From 
1857 Kristo Das contributed regularly to the Moiiung Gliro- 
nicle, the Citizen, Phoenix, and Harkam, and occasionally 
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to the Englishvan Mr, Williani Cob Hurry, the editor 
of tl^ie English} nan. valued his contributions much. On the 
publication of tlie Central Star at Cawiipore, under the 
editorship, of Mr. Knight, the aeronaut, Kristo Das became 
the Grlcntra coiTespondent of that paper and wrote under 
the ^ 10 }}} de pliwie of Blue Bird.’’ He was next employed 
on the staff o[ the Hmdu Inidligencer, a paper which was 
edited by Bobu Kashi Prosad Ghose. About this time 
coninienced his regular connection with the Ihnda Patriot^ 
in wliich he wrote a series of articles on the Indian Mutiny. 
Hurrish Cliunder Mukerjea formed a high opinion of his talents 
a.nd acquirements and thought he would be able to do 
ranch for lus country if God spared him.*’ 


KRISTO DAS PAL AS A WRITER, 

Fine writing moie quickly secures the approbation of 
the multitude than plain writing does ; it is more attrac- 
tive to the oriental mmd : its charms are more readily ob- 
served. The beauty oi a simple style is very tardily appre- 
ciated,-— appreciated only by the mature judgment of the 
practised writer and the judicious critic One may go 
further and observe, that in the life of a nation, as in the 
life of an individual, love of the ornate style precedes love 
of the simple. It m probably an illustration of the law in 
accordance with which love of the ornamental piecedes love 
of the useful. Just as the yoiingman overloads his style 
with gaudy ornament which is mature judgment clisapjirveSy 
so the rhetorical writing of one generation is looked upon 
with cold indifierence by the sober practical wrters of the 
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next. Kristo Das resisted the temptations of all that kind of 
sb}de which is called miart or racy, ornate or biilliant. ^ In 
electing to write easy natural pcose, he took a step cleaily 
in advance of Ids times. In his davy and even in our day, 
a native of India who wrote simple English would get no 
remit ation for learning, at aiw rate among his countrymen. 
The learned man is expected to imprint some of his learning 
upon every line he writes ; and no writing malces an im- 
pression upon the common herd which is not elaborate, 
gaudy, and rich in allusion. The full meainng ol English 
words is seldom apprehended by a native of India with th,e 
same precision with which cultivated Englishmen appre- 
hend it. English words, even the commonest^ are more 
suggestive to the English than to the Indian ear. Conse- 
quently, if a certain number of words wdl convey an idea 
to the mind of an Englishman, a larger number of words 
will generally be needed to convey the same idea to the 
mind of an Indian. What is dehcieut in quality has to be 
made up by c[uaiitity. Words are piled on tvords. Theie- 
iore, writing which seeks to mfiiience Indian readers comes 
to be verbose. In the next place, if one form of words 
will produce an impression of a particular degiee of vivid- 
ness on the English mind a highly coloured form oi the 
same language will be necessary to produce an equally vivid 
impressiou on the Indian mind. Hence an ornate stvie 
come to be in fashion. The Indian palate relishes no food 
unless stimulated by curries and condiments, and the Indian 
intellect interests itself m no discouise which is not soaked 
in rhetoric. A style like that of KiistoDas is not, however, 
suited to all purposes. It was suited to lus purposes and 
his business which were practical. In dealing with politi- 
*cal topics of day^ with hard matters of fact, there was no 
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110 iieeossarj. for writing m tlio style oi tln^. nove- 
hst. „ The c>'itic previously reteried to rightly observes : 
‘■'Young Bengal has gone in for oratory instead of literature, 
foiyeitingithat a slyle which may he very suitalde to a plat- 
■form pi alien is nob a,t all suitable in a leading article. The 
articles in Anglo-natire journals are made up to a great 
extent ol notes of admiration and notes of interrogation and 
notes ol exclamation They are also painfully wanting in 
tliat symmetry which n the soul of effective literaiy treat- 
ment Within the brief and definite limits of a leading arti- 
ehs '' Knsto Das always v/rote in a style appropriate to 
the subject-matter in hand, and did not go out of his way to 
indulge in declamation or imaginative scene-pamting. 

Ill the ait of writing, Knsto Das received material help 
from his European teachers and in particular from Mr. Kirk- 
palnck and Mr. Sullivan. They took special interest in him 
and guid(Mi his studies. He had the advantage of bemg 
undci* teachers who were not only learned men, but practical 
men of the world, skilled writers, and ea.rnesr and sympathe- 
tic iiistructois. Captain D. L. Richardson was a well known 
man of letters, (laptain lianas w^as kiiowm to be a good 
v/i'iter and was editor of the Morning (luonicJe Captain F. 
Palmer was distinguished as a scholar and writer. These 
were the men who taught Knsto Das, not in that cold formal 
wxn^ wdiich has now become common, — professor and pupil 
scarcely ever exchanging a w'ord, and the professor only 
dictating 'hiotes,”--but with a lively, personal interest in 
the proper education of the youth committed to their charge. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick looked over his exercises, directed Ins private 
study, and selected books for him from the Calcutta Public 
Library. ''There is nothing which spreads more contagiously^ 
from teacher to pupil than elevation of sentiment . often and 




fife. 
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and often liave students cauglit from the living influence oi 
a professor, a contempt for mean and selfish objects, and a 
noble ambition to leave the world better than they lomid it 
which they have canoed with them throughout life, in 
these respects, teachers of every kind have natural and 
peculiar means of doing Vvdth effect, what every one who 
mixes with his fellow-beings or addresses himself to them in 
any character, should feel bound to do to the extent of his 
capacity and opportunities.’’ In the case of Knsto Das it 
is easy to see that elevation of sentiment did spread conta- 
giously from his teachers to him, and that he caught from 
“their living influence a attempt for mean and selfish objects 
and a noble ambition to leave the world better than he found 
it. Several of his teachers vrere distinguished journaflsts. 
and he wanted to be a journalist himself. He wanted to 
be^a Man and Patriot and to leave posterity in his debt.” 
His earliest wTitings appeared in the Morning Cltro- 
cle, and he received ample encouragement from its editor. 
Beyond the circle of his teachers, the man who gave liim the 
greatest help in acquiring powers of vrnting was Hurrish 
‘Chunder Mukerjea, the founder of the Hindoo Patrwt. The 
articles which Hurrish Clmnder verote have never beeii sur- 
passed in this country in point of literary form. Kristo Das 
looked upon him as a master. But it was not only his fxiends 
and teachers who formed his style. There were the crjtics. 
The Anglo-Indian journalists weie severely ciiticas ; and 
'Criticism always improves literature. ^'Vanitas Vamtatum ’ 
was probabl}" the earliest piece of criticism which Kristo Das 
endured ; it was certainly not the last. Superadded to 
friends, teachers and critics, there was the subteni under vducli 
Kristo Das was brought up and which favoured the acqui- 
.sition of the English language and hteratiirc. The Calcutta 
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University lias not produced any men vdio, in point of literary 
or iBstorical knowledge or powers of writing, could be com- 
pared to toe best products of the old system. Not Thorough 
ness ' bidwtshal lowness’ is the word insciibed on the portals 
of our University and it is matter for national congratu- 
lation that men like Kristo Das Pal and Divarka Nath IVIitter 
had iievei* any occasion to enter those portals. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Kristo D had no systematic or organized view of life 
and nature. He had no Science, nor that unified knowledge 
called Philosophy. Pie took the world as he found it, and, 
apparently, never questioned the universe he was born into. 
Life and death, right and duty, mind and matter, and all the 
other solemn realities, were to him mere data^ not problems 
to be investigated His cast of thought was not philoso- 
phical. He never wondered This is I.'’ He had not the 
penetrative glance of the poet or the projihet, not the search- 
ing spirit of the philosopher or the scientist , nor had he the 
knowledge and the training by which he could commence an 
independent study of the eveilasting veiities about him. 
Skilled m logical fence, fit to guide national counsels, deeply 
imbued with human sympathy, he yet lacked the ardour of 
the true student and worker, and never had a glimpse of the 
foundations on which rested his whole code of practical 
morality. He &eems to have lived m perfect intellectual 
peace, untroubled by difficulties. He did not feel the 
yearning of the pilgrim for his distant home,’’ wuth which 
the reflective man turns to the mystery from which he 
emerged.” In practical life, Kristo Das tvas not found tvant- 
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iiig He dedicated liis energies to tlie service of Ins coiintr}- 
men, and he could have done no more ; but the pliilosojAical 
side of his nature was blank. He had none of the 
illuminating conceptions which a profound study of any one 
department of life or nature gives. Whether we stiidr the 
mechanism of the heavens examine the strat.a of the ea-rtli. 
whether we explore the laws of energy or observe the pheno- 
mena of life in its various phases, whethei* we dissect the laws 
and the languages of nations or compare their rehgions^ we 
reach at last certain generalisations which shape onr view of 
nature and determine our duties to man. One proof of the 
“ correctness of recent conclusions is, that different lines of 
inquiry have invariably converged to the same result. Kristo 
Das may have learnt some of the conclusions, bnt he does 
not appear to have been acquainted with the facts from 
which they had been obtained, or the methods bv winch 
they had been reached. There was no sympathy between 
him and nature. He had no eye for her realiiL^ of light 
no eai for her hnei harmonies Of Man, as of Nature, 
he took no philosophical view The laws of social giowtli 
do not appear to have interested him. The liisturv of ideas, 
the historv of great movements, the procession of the ages, 
nevei had their proper charm for him Direct piacticoJ cou- 
ceins, the demandrs of the pivseiit and the near, iiilh^ occupied 
him. Aftei' all, it is no seiious fault of Kristo Das's tliat he 
was not perfect The ideal ot-peifection is easily concieved 
never realised. India had need of a Kristo Das Tn a Coun- 
try where the philosophical tenrper is apt to degenerate mto 
moodv sclf-eonscioiisness and into every vaiiety oi I'cJigious 
mysticism, it is well to get a man of energy and thoiough 
practical sense, whose subjective regards are feeble. Con- 
templation and acdon .combined would be the end to strive 
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for , but if we must do witlioiit one, we had rather be unpin lo- 
sopliwaily active than contemplatively inert Here in 
India, therefore, defects like those of Kristo Das tend to 
increase, rather than impair, a man's usefulness , but ve must 
not lower our ideal on grounds of expediency. Whatever 
type of character we may regard as the heroic, this we shall 
always expect oi oiir hero, that he should have taken a compre- 
hensive view of Nature and Man, that he should have liroiiglit 
himself face to face with the realities of existence, that he 
should have reasoned out his convictions, and that he should 
have lived, as far as possible, according to his convictions. 
Kristo Das was a highly intelligent, well trained, honest 
man of the world, who fought political battles with strength 
and boldness but he never moved out of the narrow circle 
where he was so usefully employed. He never stood forth 
as a thinker. lie had little oi originality or brilliance or 
the spirit of the martyr He had arrived at some sound 
maxims of conduct, but not through the medium of a sound 
philosophy. He realised, as has been pointed out already, 
the eamestuess ol life, he had not grown weary of it; 
blit it IS doubtful if he had fully appreciated the end of life 
to be WORK FOR ITS owK SAKE. He had closed his Byron. 
not opened his Goethe. 


POLITICAL IDEAS. 

It is perfectly true that seli-ml erest and gratitude 
constitute by far the strongest grounds of Indian loyalty. 
English rule is, on the whole, vastly better than anything 
that preceded it , no other foreign rule can be ecjuai to it ; 
21 
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and tlie .sudden transfer of it to any indigenous power would 
be a great public calamity. The educated people are more 
loyal than the uneducated, because they can better appreciate 
the blessings of English rule : they are also nioie critical 
than the uneducated, because they have higher ideas of good 
government. Educated sons of India have learn! to vene- 
rate the '' spirit of the British law which makes liberty 
commensurate with and inseparable from British soild" 
understanding, by '' British soil,'’ not only the soil of England 
but of England's possessions To them, as to Englishmen, 
England is a name unequalled iii the greatness and the glo3y 
of its historic associations. But they cannot for that reason^ 
perpetually sing odes to the beatific character of English 
admmivstration. The dmties of life are much too serious 
to allow a perennial display of tenderness or veneratioin 
In political life it is more necessary to observe defects than 
praise merits. Progiess is accomplished not bv adulation 
but bv criticism. The habit of criticism displayed by the 
educated native of this country is an imitation of the English 
habit , and imitation is the sincerest flattery. His aspira- 
tions are cast in an English mould ; even Ins cant is an echo 
of the English cant. The better educated an Indian is. 
the stronger and more intelligent is his admiration of tlie 
English character and English methods of goveimnont ; 
and it IS worthy to note that all the more considerable leaders 
of public opinion in India, — Pliirrish Chiinder Mukerjea 
and Kristo Das PaL -Sir T. Madhava Eao and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji — have been among the warmest admirers of English 

It is harliv necessary to discuss in detail tlie topics 
which most occupy the attention of the native.s of India 
who seek political reform. Ample justice has been done 
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to those topics in two recent treatises, Mr. H. J. S. Cotton’s 
New bidia, and Mr. W. S Blunt’s Ideas About India. They 
are mainly the following 

1. Noii-interiereiice and Economy. 

^ 2. The gradual substitution of Indian for European 
official agency. 

3 The deTelopment of representanre institutions, 
and, in particular, the reconstitution of Legislative Councils 
on a representative basis. 

4 The extension and improvement of the existing 
educational system 

5 The development of industiial life. 

6. The extended employment of natives of India in 
the army and the concession to them of the privilege of 
Volunteering. 

Kiisto Das PaTs political programme included the 
topics here referred to. The subject of representative 
institutions had not assumed the same importance m his 
day that it has since ; nor had the subject of volunteering 
come prominently into public notice. Upon all the other 
subjects Lis ideas were as defiiute and mature as those of the 
best informed critics and agitators of the present day. But 
his practical schemes hinged on no system of political piinci- 
pies. He was in possession of no generalised truths ; he had 
not assimilated the ideas of the most advanced thinkers. 
Therefore, though his discussion of political topics was 
practically useful, and though he valued progress, he had 
not that ardour, that confidence, a'.d that definiteness of 
view, which mastery of principles gives. Eor instance, he 
does not seem to have distinguished the conditions which 
must regulate legislation m stationary coimtries like India 
from those which determine legislation in progressive comitries 
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like England. A passage m Sir Henry Maine's Auoent 
Lavj tlirows light upon the poiiifc • '' With respect^ to 
progressive societies it may be laid down that social 
necessities and social opinion are always more O}; less in 
advance of Law’’ Law performs differeiit lime irons " in 
stationary and in progressive countries Wheie the 
people are jirogressive, Law attempts to overtake public 
opinion ; new laws are demanded by changing opinion and 
social exigencies. In a stationary coimtiy Law must be 
an agent of progress and not a mere register of progress. 
It must be ahead of public opinion, and must lead nk In 
a jirogressive country, it is sufficient condemnation of a 
law that it is not wanted by the people, for legislation serves 
the formal purpose of recognising popular opinion and giving 
effect to it by authoritative commands. In stationarv 
countries Law has to be aggressive and to advance society 
by an external iiiipetus, without, however, disturbing order. 
This is a distinction which it is especially n«-jcessiry to 
in India. Almost the vcliole of the criticism which ih dn x-ted 
against progressive legislation in India may be summed 
up 111 the following questions : Who wanted tlie law '{ 
"What practical exigency will it remove ^ ' These questions 
are very often irrelevant. In a country like India, pecqih^ 
would never complain, though thee might be on the lunik 
of ruin Opinion does not change : wants never arise, oi^ 
are never felt. After the legislatuie lias removed wants, 
people cliscovei that wants existed. The Lngljshman vaUies 
the right to vote, and demands it , the nalivc of India must 
be taught to value the right hy beuig given it In England 
institutions are the expression ,of the ideas of the people : 
in India institutions have to be created in older that tlu^y 
might suggest ideas to the people. In baclavard countries 
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tlie indiii value of liberal institutions is tbeir value as an 
educating agency Tlie analogy of legislation may be carried 
into other depaitinents of life In SiiglaiicL public meet- 
ings, and. in fact, every sort of political agitation, are the 
ro,^ait of popular feeling , in India they are conducted by 
a few advanced men to evoke and to educate popular feeling. 


IN THE HOME. 

It was lucky for Kristo Das Pal that he was not a member 
of a huge joint family The jarring interests, the tumult,, 
the commotion, the squabbles, — petty and serious — of that 
misc'cllaneoiis conglomeration of human beings called a 
Hindoo joint family, are fatal to peaceful living and to 
sustained thought and work. Kristo Das Pal was a member 
of a joint family, but it was not so large, nor composed of so 
heterogeneous elements, as to interfere seriously with his 
peace of mind or his work. Yet he had no rest. From 
early morning till a late hour m the evening, he had to receive 
\isitors, most of whom wanted some favour. Latterly he 
liad acc[uired the art of writing his articles and doing other 
work m the presence of his visitors and while talking to them. 
If lie had thought of waiting till visitors had left him, he 
would have had to wait for ever. The afternoons he used 
to spend m the looms ol the British Indian Association. 
Even there the visitors jmrsued him. A great deal of his 
work Lad to lie postponed from day-time to night-time, 
and he hardly ever went to bed before one or two in the 
morning. Bengali society recognises no definite hours of 
'Visiting. If any Bengali gentleman, however high his position^ 
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gavfc the world to miderstand that he would receive vLitori< 
only at certain hours and not at others, his countrymen of 
Bengal would be highly incensed and never forgive him. 
Visitors reserve to themselves the liberty of visiting at any 
hour they please. And how long their visits are ! Some- 
times, the visits are real visitations. The visitor does not 
discover that he is making himself a bore, that he is wasting 
valuable time, but persists in talking or ni sitting, until 
fatigue or his own business makes him shift his position. No 
Bengalee had to receive such a large number of visitors as 
Kristo Das Pal : and one can only regret that he was so much^ 
annoyed and was compelled to work beyond time An 
Englishman will find life unbearable under such conditions , 
will absolutely refuse to submit to them", but a Bengalee 
must have great poweis of endurance. In the end, even 
the Bengalee has to pay the penalty for unlimited sociabditv, 
for the laws of health refuse to adapt themselves to the idio- 
syncrasies of Bengali society. 

The annoyance and the worry to which a Bengalee is 
subjected in his home are, very often, fatal to Ins success 
in any wmrk which demands tranquillity of soul and steady 
industry. The ^hweet home’' of a Bengalee is, in the largest 
number of cases, a source of endless distraction and em- 
barrassment. If the w’-alLs within vvhich talent and genius 
have had to live and wmrk, could be c|uestioned, what a tale 
they would tell I What a shedding of tears they liave wit- 
nessed, what sights of grief and despair they have heard [ 
What scenes they have seen, of hearts lacerated and nerves 
paralysed, of struggles baffled and renewed and baffled again, 
of the unwilling surrender of heroic souls to the overpowering 
forces of domestic misery ! The Hindu home has crushed 
many a spark of native fire^ buried many a noble project. 
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Poverty is not tlie worst of its destructive agencies ; but the 
agitation of feeling caused by the living tog^^ther of a large 
nuniber of men and women, very few of whom are m sympathy 
with each other, and almost every one of whom has some 
grievance’ as against the rest, cannot fail to deaden the 
energies. The quarrels of women, the deep-seated malice 
of men, the '' mighty contests which '' rise from trivial 
things A give no rest to the unfortunate inmate of the Hindu 
home. The fight rages sometimes about a point of dignity, 
sometimes about money, sometimes about questions of 
authority and obedience. Occasionally of course, there is 
interniission of active hostilities , but no more peaceful 
condition IS ordinarily reached than that of armed neutrality. 


NEW YOEK DEMOCRACAL 

C'lTKTSTWAS of \S2 was a sad day for me, though all the 
city had put on a festive appearance, and the poorest even 
seemed to have forgotten their miseries for the nonce. On 
that morning 1 had spent my last few cents in hiiying a loaf 
of bread, and had nothing left to get the materials tor even 
a cup of tea — bread, and tea, with an occasional bit of cheese^ 
being the diet to which I had brought myself down of late. 
AnotheT" week’s room rent would he due in thr<^e or four days 
more, but the prospect of securing a means of maintenance 
seemed as distant as ever. What was I to do next day for 
a meal, though on Christmas day, in New York city, no one 
need lie in want of a good square meal, be he ever so poor ? 
There is a beautiful Christian charity which is observed not 
only scrupulously, but often magnificently, m many of the 
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ABierican citicB, and consists in feeding tlie poor on Chnstiiias 
day on the great national dish of tiirtey and eranl^eny 
sauce, witJi suitable adjuncts of course. In New York, 
I know from personal knowledge, all the cbaritabl^^ organiza- 
tions vie with one another in providing Christmas treat- 
for the ])oor of the quarters in which the}^ are respectively 
located. Special bodies are also formed at the festive time, 
who receive contributions from the rich and cliaiitably 
disposed and dispense good cheer on the day of the biridi of 
Christ to every destitute, man, woman and child they can 
reach. The treats are given at the several houses ol clisnty, 
asylums, hospitals, lodging-houses where the poorest — such 
as news-boys, shoe-blacks, and tramps— find quart wsj 
religious meeting houses, or at places secured for the oecasioir 
This excellent charity, being distributed by organizations 
who are familiar with evmiy nook and corner of the city and 
the peoples that reside there, is seldom wa.sted, and as seldom 
fails to reach anyone, deserving of it. 

The Mission House where I was a lodger being 
meant for poor men of the working classes who vere without 
a home in the city, and being under the management of one 
of those religious organizations which took part in tlie Clinst- 
mas chanty above alluded to, I did not have to go without 
a dinner on Christmas day. In common with my fellow- 
lodgers I had a very decent treat, which, however, served 
to put ine more vividly in mind of the days of want that wcj*e 
ahead. It was snowing in a manner that is supposed to 
best suit Christmas, which occurs about the very depth of 
winter, when the snow and the storm outside give a greater 
zest to the enjoyment of the festive circles that gatlier in 
every dining-room and parlour. The church bells, as they 
tolled throughout the city, seemed to me to ring the music of 
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At latlier than ot a call to 3 'ejoice. My shoes had 

got q. riumbir of holes and were far from hemg ]n a condition 
lit to node ihrongh mow and slush at places knee-deep. 
But I was, ^11]^ noth the eaihest lays of the sun the next morn- 
ing, Tfind <d‘ 1 er I had walked through a fe\r streets in the hope 
of iinding out sometlimg to earn a loaf of bread by, some 
one came a moss me whom I have ever since legarded as my 
guard lan angel. 

'' Slone, Boss ^ 

Tli(‘ greetnm wa« faniiliar—nt was that of a New York 
Iviot-black" 1 had often heard it before without taking 
anv paiiiciilar notice, or more notice than was necessary 
to Ivivo my shoes blacked But on this occasion, whether 
because i felt very lonely because there was something 
striking in the looks of the bov, I felt disposed to have a 
talk witli lum New Yoik boot-blacks and news-boys are 
an excewlingly clever race, much handsomer, more polished 
in talk and manners, and perhaps a great deal more wicked 
than the stieet “ gamins *’ of London. They have generally 
liad a greater or less degree of schooling, are greedy readers 
of the liteiature of the penny dreadful kind which is 
inaniifaetiired by low-class publishers for their special behoof, 
take considerable inteiest in party politics, and talk in a 
manner as if the President of the Lmited States rvere their 
chum, or as if the richest man in the country was a common 
fellow who had had a particular piece of good luck that any 
one of them might come by some clay 


Its ■meaning is, “’Do you want a shine on your boots Sir ? 
Boss ” IS an Ameiican slang for Sir, Master or Crovernor The 
chiet man ot a shop, office, or firm is called the boss ” ot the place. 
'To ‘ boss ’’ a thing means to manage it entuely accoidmg to one s 
pleasure 
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To Lis question SLine, Boss VI replied tliat I did 
not want a slnne unless lie was ready to give me one for 
nothing, as I did not have a cent to pay him with, l/poii 
this the boy — for he was hardly above 14 37 'eais in age — 
said * 

'' Why, of course ; why shouldn't I ? I ain't no^ such 
mean feller that I wouldn’t do a poor man a piece of job 
for nothing, though your're a colored man But, look 
here, you don’t look like one of those niggers neither What 
are you — a Spaniola ^ 

Spaniola ” is a name given to the natives of Cuba. 

'3 

Mexico, and other parts of Central America, who aie a cross 
between the Spanish conquerors of those parts and the 
aborigines. They are generally dark in complexion, but 
have the regular features of the Caucasian t^rpe. I was 
often taken for one of them by the ordinary people, though 
the more observant and cultured always wondei'ed as to 
my origin and home until informed of tLe parti eulais. I 
told Bill Martin that I was not a Spaniola, but a Hindu. 

Hindu ! what's that ? 

I explained that I came from India 

*■ India ! Vv^hy, man, I have seen Hindus in Barnum’s 
Show,"^* hut they ain't dressed like you I know India. I 
have just been reading about it (piobably in some penny 
dreadful.'’) Ain’t it in your country that some teller called 
Nana gave hell to those d — d English blackgiiaids. Ha [ 
ha 1 I'm glad ! Let's shake hands ! Let's shake hands [ 
Served them right, the h — dy sons— — ! 

The reader will not be siiiprised to hear such sentn 

j\Ir P. H Barnum is tlie manager and proprietoi of a remark- 
able Show m which he exhibits curiosities of human and animal life 
from all parts of the world. 
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ment.s from a Noav York street boy wken he is told that 
the Ep:ipire City is the paradise of the Irish- Americans. 
It IS from their officers in New York that Patrick Ford, 
of the Ins\ Wo}ld, and O’ Donnovan Rossa, the Fenian, 
sent (xit moral dynamite, and Heaven knows what other 
kind of dynamite, that keeps Scotland Yard in a perma- 
nent state of excitement and the Coercionists of the English 
Government in no enviable mood of mind. 

“ But what are you here for ” continued Bill Martin. 

Got a job of some kind ” 

» ' No/' I replied. I am on the look out for one. But 
it is so hard to get anything here for a stranger like me 

“ M^hy, man, what are you talking about ? A big feller 
like you can’t get anything to do m New Y’ork City ^ Why, 
look Are what those fellers are doing. Walk into that ‘ere 
restaurant, ask foi a shovel and a broom, clean the pavement 
and the boss will give you a dine, or a c|uarter,t may be. 
if he likes your ]ob. Why, may be, he wants a waiter ]iist 
like yourself, and then you could earn 5 or 6 dollars a week 
easy, and your gurb, too.'’ 

But per'aps,” continued the little fellow, '' you W'ant 
something line ? You don't want to dirty your fingers ? 
Are a dude,J eh ? But mind you, this ain’t no country 
for dudes, nor for suckers § neither. Every man that you see 
about here was as much a stranger once as you are. Few 
of them could talk English as fine as you do, nor had no 


The head-quarters ol the London Jpolice, and the centre of its 
Betcctiye Depaitment. 

t A “dime” is a ten-cent silver piece equal m value to about 
5 English shilling It is a quarter of a dollar, which is 100 cent 

J “Dude” IS the American slang for a “dandy ” 

^ A suckling, one who lives upon others, a parasite, a sponger 
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education like you say you Lave. But they’ve got along. 
Every one gits along in this country who’s got spynk in 
him. Take hold of wliat'e'r you git^ and btick to it 
till you find gometlimg better. Tune is mone}\ man, don't 
waste it. Wliv, do you tbink I'll be blacking boots on my 
life I gimss not. kYait a few years^'and yoiTll see. YoiiTi 
find then that Bill Martin spoke a word and kept it " 

He kept on iii tins strain for some time, I interrupting 
only with a question here and there. All the while the 
poor fellow was actually cleaning my shoes, and pointing 
out to me every now and then, with many a grimace, s/mie 
vagrants, apparently new comers to the city, who were 
trying to earn a few cents by scraping off the snovc and 
dirt that had frozen on the pavements. Bill wanted me 
to do that for a beginning if I got nothing better, or to try 
to get employed as a waiter at scone hotel or restaurant. 
Ho said that if theiv was stuff in me I could with that beginning 
bec'ome some rlay the President of the United bates. I 
asked Bill if he himself ever hoped to become the President 
seeing that he was so profuse in his words of encouragement 
to me His reply was chaiacteristic of the Yankee boy : — 

i dumio. Per'aps 1 might, per'aps I mightndt It all 
depends upon how I am fixed, man. Boodle * is the thing, 
you know And if I get jilenty of boodle some day, may be 
I wouldn’t give arl — n foi becoming the President of the 
United States.” 

The boy’s advice made me ashamed of myself. Here 
I wa,b a grovU'Up man, who considered himself pretty well 
educated and able to make his way in life, and to bear its 
struggles as well as any man, certainly better than a boy 


Money. 
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of 14. Biif it liaci not struck me, what tins boy was speaking 
of as ]^f it was the plainest thing in the world, that a man, 
iit least an intelligent man, need be in no difficulty if he 
was realljT' prepared to put np with any kind of work and that 
he must be so prepared if ho wanted to make his way in the 
world without somebody elseh help. Hitherto my book- 
learned resolution of flghting against odds had been largely 
theoretical, and had not been put to the severest tests. 
Although I tlmught that I would accept any kind of ivork, 
at heart, and perhaps unconsciously, I was waiting to get 
soiHctlinig suited to me. And it was not until the little' 
boot-black snoke to me of the struggle of life as if it W'as 
chilcVs p!ay, that iny eyes were opened to the truth that 
it \vas easier for a man to mcihe a thing suit him than to 
get something ready made to fit. The man who waits, 
like the famous Mr. Micawber, lor something to turn up 
suitalle for him, may have to wait indefinitely ; but it is 
open to every one to take things as they come and make 
them serve his purposes. The great problem for man in 
this world is to make eiTcnmstances suit him, instead of 
w'aitmg for the agreeable things that may never come. This 
is a lesson which 1 cannot too strongly impress upon the 
minds of mv countrymen, whose apathy has come to be 
pioverbial, Siinkioccas we are to-day m the scale of nations, 
the malenais are profuse, and all around us by taking 
adva^itige of whicli we may rise as high as it is legitimate 
for men and nations to rise. But if we wait, as we now do, 
till the Government, or some kindly-disposed Englishmen, or 
])ei'lm,ps the man in the moon, should take x^d.y upon us and 
lift us up bv sacrificing their own time and individual 
interests, the chances are that we shall only go down lower 
and lower. This vcoiid does not seem designed for the comfort 
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of idiots and imbeciles, or of cbildren witb mustachcis who 
are always fond of being in leading-strings. 

I thanked my boot-black friend — the first friend I had 
made in America — took down his address, m^de straight 
for a pretty rich-looking restaurant on the other ride of 
the street, and enquired for the boss. A fat German, who 
was the j>roprietor of the place, came out, asked my business, 
and told me to call next morning, as he thought he might 
give me a job as waiter. I tried to make up my mind to 
tell him that I had nothing to eat that day, but my sense of 
shame got the better of the pinching sensation in my stcmpch. 
However, there was hope and I salied out to pass the day 
-as best as I could Walking almost aimlessly and without 
following any direction, I got into Cliff Street, where at the 
door the following notice caught my eye : — 

'' WANTED a Porter to take care of the office, work 
light, salar}' S 6 a week, with prospects. An iiiteiligent 
coloured man preferred,'’ 

By the sign-boards fixed at the door I understand that 
the business of the office was connected with manufactures 
of iron and lea-d. This was exactly the kind of office that 
I was anxious to serve in, and I went upstairs with a beating 
heart, praying God that my application might not be in vam* 

And it was not in vain. Mr G. , the chief of the office, 

a tall, generous-looking gentlemen, and one of the lising 
business men of the city, was pleased with my appearance, 
talk, and manners, and appointed me at once. My work 
was to consist of lighting three fires every morning, keeping 
all the rooms and furniture clean, and lock the front-door 
after all had left. But hope was given to me of extra pay, 
and even promotion of some kind, if I could show mv expert- 
ness in helping in the clerical and accounts wn}i'k of the office. 
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Yv'as sure this could he no difficult work for me, as before I 
ha'Abeen in the officr^ one hour I could see that I knew more 
of reading, writuig, and accounts than some of the clerks 
employed^ there. In the circumstances to which I had been 
redficed, whaf more could I expect for a beginning I 
returned to my lodgings with a bght heart, not forgetting 
to call on little Bill on the way to give him news of my good 
fortun?^. No hi other could have b^^en more glad at his 
eldei ’s tliat it was ?J1 because I had listened to his advice 
of taking the first lob that came. He hoped I should soon 
be on the road to fortune. His boasting was fully justified, 
but not his hv)pe — at least by nothing that has happened 
till. 

I shall say a few words here about Bill and dismiss 
him from tl-e reader's notice, for to my great sorro-w he 
soon missed himself from where I could find him. One day 
I missed hmi at his quart<^rs, and was told that he had 
left for Mmhigan to work with an uncle of his on a farm. 
Bill seemed to me to be one of those Yconkee boys who with 
their remarkable — I might almost say superhuman — 
shrewdness, eneigy, and activity have made the United 
States the gieat country it is. I fondly believe that he 
may tiiin U]^ some day a prosperous farmer or a rich mine- 
worker with a stake in the coiintiv and an important voice 
in its affairs If he is living now he must be past twenty, 
and bow I v isli that ^hese lines may meet his eye ! 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN 

LIFE. 

r, 

It is impossible to over-estimate tbe influence wHcb 
this spirit of adventure, aided as it is bv an excellent system 
of public education, has had upon the development of the 
country* It is not its Republican form of Government 
that has made the United States a great country, excepting 
in so far as it has kept ap and encouraged the democrabio 
idea that every man is as good as another, no matter vhat 
his calling in life. The three principal lactors in the sucness 
of the Americans as a nation are (1) their eagerness to deve- 
lop the vast resources of their country, (2) their readiness 
to do any kind of work because no work is considered low, 
and (3) the common-school education which every one of them 
receives. The young man who leaves his home in the Easb 
to work on the farms, railways or metal fields of virgin States 
is not simply a plucky young man, but has had an education 
which enables him to take interest in everything that concerns 
the well-being of mankind, while he is fettered by no sqiiea- 
mishness in putting up with any kind of life and any sort 
of company that he may find in his new field of work. Indeed 
manual labour, far from bmng a mark of degradation, is the 
thing ingreDte.-^t demand in recently peopled tracts, wliere the 
resources are barge but the workers are few. In some of the 
Western States a bricklayer, carpenter, or porter commands 
from three to four times as much wages as a clerk or the 
siib-ediror of a newspaper. The result of tins state oi thinos 
has been the raising cf the standard of intelligence on the one 
hand and of the dignity of labour on the other* In a country 
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'wliere some of tlie best men do the commonest lands of 
work, while many of these common labourers, by dint of 
their energy and perseverance, in time rise to the highest 
positions Di life, the distance between the high and low is 
natilr^ally diminished, at the same time that the standard 
of capacity required for the lowest kinds of work is by com- 
petition considerably raised. Thus it is that the country 
is as much benefited by having all its works, from the highest 
to the lowest, done by the choicest of men, as the commonest 
of vocations are dignified by the character of those who often 
fih them. 

In no country is there more printer’s ink spent, or 
spent to better purpose. If America does not contain the 
most cultured men in the world, she certainly has a people 
among whom the knowledge of letters is most widely spread. 
No people read more than the Americans, or read with 
greater practical good to themselves. In the number of 
schools and colleges, in the extent and usefulness of libraries 
in the cjiiantity and average quality of newspapers and 
periodicals, America is by a good distance ahead Jof the 
rest of the world. Being yet too much engaged in the struggle 
with rude, primitive Nature, she has not had time to properly 
cultivate the finer arts of life and excel m the sestheiic branches 
of human effort ; but in the application of science to the practi- 
cal uses of man she is certainly, if not in advance of other 
nations, at least abreast with the foremost of them — Great 
Britain. Many of the most important scientific inventions 
which have contributed to the progress of the world during 
the last century originated vdth the Americans. No other 
nation has produced so many labour-saving machines and 
means of agricultural and manufacturing improvement. 
America gave to the world the first properly-working mow- 
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ing, reaping, and sewing machines. Her writing,* figured- 
working, f type-setting, and printing machines are the wonder 
of modern times. The first commercially successful steamei’ 
navigated the river Hudson m New A'ork State, and the first 
steamship that crossed the Atlantic sailed from an American 
poit (Savannah in Georgia) under the American flag. In 
America, too, tlie gigantic experiment has been first tried, 
and wdtli success, of removing wdiole buildings, en block, 
from one place to another by means of machinery. American 
triumphs m the department of electrical science are too 
well-known to need particular mention. There is an affiuby 
between the character of the electrical fluid and the American 
character — its marvellous qmckness and fan-reaching energy 
— which may be said to have made them particularly fond 
of each other. It was the boldness of conception of an 
American. Benjamin Franklin, tliat could think of catclniig 
electiicity from the clouds, and it was an Ainewcan, named 
Morse, who devised the best and most widely used system 
of tehgraphy An American, too^ first formed the bold 
idea ot the Atlantic calde to bind the new" and the old worlds, 
with electric chains. In the application of electricity for 
lighting puijioses America carries the palm of excellence, 
while the latest important addition to the world's means of 
communieatioip the telephone, is also a child of American 
genius. 


Tiie Caiii^raph or type-writer, by wbicli letters are produced 
Oil a loiece of paper, and formed into words almost as fast as they 
are s] so ken 

t A maclime by means of wliicli long multiplications are easily 
Worked. 
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AMERICAN MEN, WOMEN AND MANNERS. 

All men and some women in America work very kard. 
There are Ahonsands of Avomen in the country who earn a 
to support themselves as well as families. The average 
time of business is ten hours a day, and after that is over 
both men and women manage to keep themselves busy in 
various ways. But it seems that the more the Americans 
wvirk, the more are their powers of work increased. Nor is 
tlie elasticity of their spirit less remarkable than their m- 
do^nitablc energy. The coolness with which they bear 
reAmrses of fortune can be equalled only by the speed with 
AAdiich they achieve AAmnderfiil results. Just as cities are 
built by them in the wilderness in almost no time, so are 
fortunes made and lost in a day in America, and the losers 
do not consider themsehms as ''ruined men.” I ImeAA' two 
chaps, one a poor tavern keeper and the other a book-binder, 
Avho had oAvned at least a quarter of a million dollars a-piece, 
AAmrking at their nev/ vocations as if nothing had happened, 
and hoping to "make it up” again. 

But the most amiable trait of the American's character 
is his readiness to receiA^e anybody, howmAmr low in life, 
on equal terms. There is a fixed day in the week AA^hen 
any man may call at the White House at IVashmgton and 
shake hands AVith the President. Although this is a formal 
aSair, yet it is typical of Avhat the Yankee usually does. 
Go to any public library and you will see the best-dressed 
man in the city, one perhaps the proprietor of millions, 
sitting side by side Avith a man in rags who may have gone 
Avithout a breakfast that morning. At the many meetings 
Avhicli take place every night in all the large cities, meetings 
where subjects of all kinds are discussed, there may be seen 
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millionaires and poor working men, clergymen and slioe- 
makers, taking part and talking to one anotker as if they all 
belonged to the same circle. The rich man does not look 
down upon his poor co-member, nor does the lai^ter stand 
cowed before the former. This sort of mutual behaviour 
is perfectly natural with the Americans, and never has the 
appearance of being forced. All the time that I earned my 
living as a printer I was in terms of friendship as much with 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, journalists and merchants, 
as with carpenters, masons, printers, and shoe-makers and 
met men of every one of the classes in the same gatherings, 
and had occasion to dine with all. 

A notion of swindling is associated with the American 
character, which is as unfounded as any other misconcep- 
tion about it. There are sv/mdlers in America just as well 
as anywhere else, but the Yankees have earned the unen- 
viable leputatioii of being the champion sharpers of the 
world because they do their swindling, like everything else, 
in grand style. For instance, when I was in their country, 
a Yankee advertised the ''Best Book for Sportsmen” tor 
one dollar each, and got thousands of dollars in less than a 
week from the many men in different parts of the States 
who are given to field-sports. But the book that he gave 
to liis correspondents was nothing better nor worse than a 
copy of the New Testament, worth 10 cents, and when hauled 
up before the court he said that as he was a pious Christian, 
he sincerely believed that the New Testament was the best 
book for the wicked men who indulged in sporting. Of 
course, he got one year’s imprisonment for his ingenuity, 
but few of his appreciative countrymen demanded back 
from him their money, as they thought one dollar not too 
high a price for enjoying such a good joke. Another Yankee 
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advertised a '‘Steel-engraving of the late President Garfield 
for 2^ cents only,*’ and sent a five-cent postage stamp bearing 
a face of that illustrious man to each of his applicants. 

But the Americans as a people are neither more clis- 
lioneist or less than other peoples. If instances of American 
swindling sometimes startle the world, there are specimens 
of Americans’ honesty so common and so universal that they 
are often omitted a mention by foreign waiters. Walk 
through the streets of any American city and you will see 
a very remarkable thing. There are plenty of stands on 
bi\th sides where new^spaper dealers exhibit their wares. 
It often happens that the keeper of a stand cannot be found, 
though his papers are lying with the money he has earned 
since morning, within easy reach of anyone w^ho may wish 
to run away with either. The fellow has perhaps gone to 
take his dinner or have a chaff with the girl "who keeps a 
fruit-stall round the corner. But his property is safe where 
he has left it. The passerby who may wish to buy a paper 
takes his choice and leaves the price with the rest of the money. 
Or, it may be, that he helps himself to the proper change if he 
has not got a small piece. The whole city seems to be con- 
cerned in guarding the poor news-dealer’s papers and money. 
I could give other such illustrations. 


FINIS. 
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NOTES. 

MAGNANIMOUS FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES ^ ** 

Page I Repiihhc — a commonwealth ‘ a form of Government 
without a monarch, in which the supreme powder is vested m repre- 
sentatives elected b\^ the people Factions — dissensions A denio-' 
crat'ical form of government — a form of government in which the 
supreme power is vested in the people collectively, and is adminis- 
tered by them or by officers appointed by them SvhverUng — 
turning upside down: overthrowing Rigour — seventy, strictness. 
Lentty-~~(AeTaeTic.y Perpetual — lifelong confiscation — forfeiture ; 

act of confiscating i e act of appropriating to the state as a penalty. 
Aggravated — made worse Mechanic — an artisan Ti ample upon 

— tread on. 

Page 2 Clemency — kindness Doomed — destined Are only 

doomed .sprang — yon are destined to be reckoned as a man of 
low position as your birth warrants His condtmnaiion , court 
— the pronouncement of punishment on him with resignation mixed 
with reverence for the court Stung — mentally uounded Forbear 
— stop Capable of sentiments — feeling Without a 
tear — apparently sorrv. Pursuits — occupation Dclu ate frame — 

tender body ; weak constitution Full heart — heart full of sorrow 

Page 3. Capior — one who takes a prisoner or a piize Ran- 
som — price paid for redemption from captivit}’ or punishment The 
corsair captain — the captain of a pirate vessel Capture of value 
— a captive who is only to be redeemed by a large amount of money 
Fetters — chains Flutter of emotion — play of feeling. To despatch 
— to dispose of ' to finish speedily Ingratiated himself mit/i him — 
secured ins goodwill gained his favour , obliged. 

Page 4. Mansion — house Deign — condescend Fffusions 

—outpourings Transport — joy. Conceived — imagined PredicHon 
— prophecy 

Page 5 Intercession — solicitation Apprising — informing. 

BEHIND TIME , or BE PUNCTUAL 

At almost lightning speed — at a speed like that of lightning. 
A locomotive — a railway engine Collision — striking togethei 
Souls — men Were in eternity — were dead Behind time — not 
present when due Precipitated — hurled headlong Pus/c^f— pitched 
Reinforcement — fresh force , additional force Were in sight — were 
seen Obstinate — unyielding , stubborn. 

Page 6 Corps — troop, a body of soldiers Summoned — called. 
In season — in time Confident of — sure of Reserve — a part of an 
army or a fleet reserved to assist those engaged m action Grouchy 
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—one of Napoleon’s marshals /irai— an^'^estaWiS- 

who regulated combats m the sending of money, 

udfi^-m insolvency due. 

C)c*i— good name dfc«i--encabh ' fuce A repnevs 

£ri;ir.sr.u, » --p- 

Swung — hung , .j. 

Page 7 ' Fm,mca/ly-wildly The \est 

for this particular purpose o^-delay. 

.'aid /n'MS— well devised plans IPem'— p.ospe. iry 
Redeemed — rescued 

THE EMPEROR .'VND THE PEASANT; OR 
HOSPITALITY REtVARDEI). 

'» Page S prefendmg— fcistimg ' Fatigue 

-torn. Co,»/ia«mn-kindness . ctoth ParLe 

h-takeh shme o?'‘c/in.sflninbaptisecl m the name of Christ. 

Pa?e T'^Acauainted 

^riator mt™ t«; 


Page 10 
shower 


PevplcMtv- 


-confubmn Hisc/mrge— perform. Haap— 


POLITENESS 


nature — 
Uncon^- 
Justness of 
^judgment. 


ffj.,h„a_halfway ^ good'uirn*' 

generous nature Obbgii'g p-,..,/2/v— °ood-breeding 

r.-7icf Sn.. “^SS. 

""“'Tale T\o''acLrdlte^io niT- 

fanciful , whimsical refinement Tn/rs-things 

— rednement Velicacy nic.ct\ , y^laces upon: lavs on* 

S little value Bfc„dr-iinRes "l/un’m/ a/o.. 

The hdmhlv ^ Li/Frv— mockery ; banter. Rf- 

f«i^;ndes:rv1s:" Pr:;;:irchecks E^urhi^s of beha-o^or 
. — accuracy of conduct. 

THE WIDOW AND HER SON* 
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344 NOTES ON 

dust Meditation- — tliought Aristocratic — ^rich Sanctuary— ?>^,ciQ,a 
place Congregation — ^assembly. Survived — outlived Conning — • 

committing from memory. Palsied — weak. Faltering — stumblpig. 

Page 13 Indigent — -poor Obsequies — tunneral rights and solem- 

nities. Snrphce — white linen garment 

Page 14 Withered — wa'^ted. Rocking — ^moving ^backwards 

and forwards.. Yeai mug — desire. Reverie — thought. r 

Page 15 Habitation — dwelling place Comely — pleasing Craf 
— bote Press-gang — a gang or body of sailors under an of&ccr em- 
powered to impress men into the Navy Infirm — weak 

Page 1 6 Scanty — little Repast — meal Pallet — a mattress or 

couch ; properly a mattress of straw 

Page 17. Languished — become enfeebled Enduring — tolerat- 
ing. Transcends — -arises above. Exult — rejoice. Tranquillity- — quiet- 
ness. 

Page 18 Pecuniary- — monetary Intrude— to go between. 
Hatchment — the arms of a deceased person within a black lozenge- 
shaped frame, meant to be placed at the front of his house 

SOEROW FOR THE DEAD. 

Page 10 Affliction — sorrow. Survives — goes beyond Convul- 
sive — spasmodic Pensive — thoughtful Revelry — noisy festivity 

Resentment — anger. 

Page 20. Look down — despise Compunctious — pitiful En- 
dearments — caresses U nheeded — unnoticed Intimacy — familarity. 
Mute — silent. Watchful — vigilant U nr c quilted — unreturned Contri- 
tion — ^deep sorrow for sin. Furrow — a wrinkle on the face Fond 
bosom — heait full of love. Confided — entrusted. 

Page gi. Thronging — crowding. Dolefully — sorrowfully Futile 
♦--“Useless. 

LABOUR AND POVERTY. 

Toilworn — fatigued by hard labour. Craftsman — one engaged 
in an art. Indefeasibly — unquestioningly. Hardly entreated — ever 
neglected Encrusted — covered with. 

Page 22. Indispensable — necessary. Chaff — refuse or worth- 
less matter Dignities — qualities Nazareth — Christ of Nazaretlu 
God. Pastime — amusement. Athirst — thirsty. 

Page 23 Crib — hovel , cottage Fitful — marked by sudden 
impulses. Haggard — wild Spectres — ghost Brawny — muscular* 

Dwarfed — dwindled Annihilated — lost. Besioived — given Com- 

putation — calculations. 

WORK* 

Divineness — holiness. Kepler — a great German astronomer (1571- 
1630). Newton — celebrated English philosopher (1642-1727). Acted 
—that actually have taken place. Weaned — fatigued with hard toil* 
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Page 24 Denizen — inhabitant Labor are e$t or are — works 
prayer Bodies forth — shapes Predicahle — that may be afiirmed. 
Perennial — perpetual Benighted — ignorant Calling — occupation. 
Mammonish — which is not solely the worshipping of riches 

Page 25 Tormented — troubled. Hercules — a Greek hero of 
extra-ordinary strength and size Perfects — attains perfection^ 
Stately — majestic Withal — at the same time Harmony — concord. 

DOMESTIC RULE 

Hell dog — ^a dog of Hell Beleagnnng — beseiging 

Page 26 Tacitus — ( 55-'[30 B C ) Cams Cornelius Tacitus, a 
Roman historian of whose famity or early life nothing is known He 
was promoted first to the office of jDroctor, then to that of a consul. 
He displayed great eloquence at the bar, and is spoken of by Plmy 
the younger as the greatest orator of his time Of his histories only 
a p^rt remains, of his Annals, we have unfortunately lost a valuable 
portion The treatise on the “ Manners of the Germans ” and the life 
of his father-in-law xkgricola, are perfect, but his history of the reign 
of Tiberius may be considered as his masterpiece His Latin is 
remarkable foi its purity and elegance , and his greatest strength 
lay in portraying character His friendship wnth Pliny is proverbial. 

Agricola (37-97) — Julius Cuaeus Agricola was a Roman com 
mander He was carefully brought up by his mother and sent to 
Massilia, modern Marseilles, the chief seat of learning in Gaul, to 
pursue his studies After entering the army he was sent to Britain, 
where he was at the time of the insurrection of Boadicea On his- 
return to Rome, he married a lady of rank He filled manjv^ high 
offices under Nero He reduced to obedience the 20th legion that 
mutinies in Britain Ultimately he was appointed governor of Britain 
and extended his conquests into Scotland In his time a Roman 
fleet for the first time sailed round Britain, and discoveied that it 
was an island He was the father-in-law of Tacitus, the historian 
It IS a=!sered that he fell a sacrifice by poison to the jealousy of emperor 
Domitian. 

Outcry — criticism Galley slave — one condemned for crime to 
work like a =lavc in a long, low-built ship with one deck, propelled 
by oars, called the galley We do not destroy &c — the heads of families 
should be very sincere in their dealings with those that are under 
their care it does not matter much whether their acts are precise 
and correct, the whole thing depends on the correspondence and true 
harmony betwmen their outward acts and inward feelings. Proprieties 
—proper rules of conduct 

Page 27, Precision — exactness Drilling &c — discipline can be 
ensured among soldiers by proper drilling but it requires something 
more to win and equip a human heart Foundation — basis You 
cannot make &c — you may control your family but you cannot reason- 
ably expect to control their conscience Yoi4r wishes &c — you may 
force your will upon them. Is foreign — has nothing to do with 

Despotism — tyranny. Perpetual — continued. Extended form — - 
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Widest sense You mast persuade &^c — sjmipathy and confidence 
beget truthfulness, the naost eftective thing for iip-lifting and up- 
building chaiacter ^ 

Page 28 Half oj our confidences S^c — if the head of the family 
be not sympathetic towards the members, he cannot expect to com- 
mand their obedience and the deposition of their confidei^yes, because 
as the latter concerns their very many weaknesses, it requires sympathy 
and toleration to win and open their hearts 

'Entirely — -thoroughlv Consult — ^willing to take measures tor the 
advantage of anv one Making up — to compensate for. Warranted — 
justified Neiitrahse — to render of no effect 

Page 29 Would fain would gladly be For never having 
felt &>c — time is changing and so with it man and his opinions Now, 
to remind one of his early wrong notions imply an attempt to lead 
him to hold last to it for iear of being inconsistent The result then 
would be that any favourable change in him would be nipped in the 
bud Salutmy — beneficial ^ 


INTERVIEWS 

Page 30 Language — means of expression amuse- 
ment , that which serves to pass away the time judg- 

ment Interviews are perhaps cFc — In all complicated businesses 
an interview can do much at a time than many explaining correspond- 
ence Pledging — to engage for by promise 

Page 31 Rejoinder — an answer joined on to another Serviceable 
— advantageous 

But—only I nchnahon — mode and tendency of procedure. 
Definite — decided Accede to — allow yourself to accept 

Page 32 Shuffling — endeavours to evade fair questions Yoit 
should always (Yc — if you do not possess a strong mind then don't go 
to talk with other-j who are your superiors In that case voii would 
either commit yourself to their sallies of folly or pledge yourself to do 
something which your reason disapproves 

Page 33 Irresolute — unprincipled Pledging themselves F any 
thing — engage tor by promise to do a thing Sec — cut their own way. 
Progress — smartness in business. Entangled~ca\igh.t Oppressed — 
dumbfounded. 

Sliserly — over-calculating But that of a learner— the 
position of a passive listener Information — knowledge Readiness — 
alertness People are to apt Yc — the intelligence of the common 
run of men cannot go beyond a certain limit 

Page 34 Deputation — persons sent to represent a case before a 
government official Intentions — policy Pledge — definite understand 
mg For he should keep Yc — the weaker arguments are not to be 
advanced at all, nor more than one stronger argument at a time. 
Otherwise his later arguments will sound dull and his whole conversa- 
tion would seem to prove a failure Mystify — to make mysterious or 
obscure. Pervert — distort. Set speech — written prepared speech. 
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Commense replying &c — with an incoherent speech. 

Page 35 Hostile — unsympathetic Conveyed exactly &c — ex- 
prcsi:4ifd himself just what he intended Immediate prospect — absolute 
chance 

CHARACTER 

« 

^lot>ve powers — ruling force 

Page 36 Spontaneous — off hand Homage — of respect. Upheld 

— sustained or defended It is the heart (He — men respect the qualities 
of the heart more than the^- admire the qualities ol the head Geo?ge 
Herbert — an English poet and divine His poems were piiblished 
under the title of “ The temple " He also wrote a prose sequel to 
The Temple/' wherein be lays down some very excellent rules for the 
life of a country clergyman Alked to — exist with Alfinities — 
attractions 

^ Page 37 Comparative — as opposed to absolute Invesz in 
it — cultivate a good moral character And it is right that in lije &c,— 
it is proper that the good qualities of the heart should gam the highest 
exfoliation Rectitude — uprightness Sir Henry Tayloi — a modern 
English poet, who was engaged m the department of the Colonial 
Ofiicc; where he rose to a senior clerkship Piis leisure was devoted 
to literature, and he produced several dramatic works in prose and 
verse, and a number of essays, which exhibited qualities of a very high 
order 

Page 38 Burke — Edmund Burke, an illustrious writer, orator 
and statesman His " Vindication oi Natural Society and Sublime 
and Beautiful," procured the author a great reputation In 1790 
he produced the " Reflections on the XCevolution in France " He 
occupied many high offices in the state In 1794 he -withdrew from 
Parliament Dr J ohnson considered him the greatest man in England, 
and Fox declared that he was indebted to him for all the fame he 
possessed Gibbon said that he admired his eloquence, approved 
his politics, adored his chivalry, and almost forgave his reverence 
for church establishments He advocated the abolition of slave 
trade, denounced the servants ol the East India Company for the 
greediness and injustice committed in India, and he exerted himself 
streneously m favour of a pohe^" cf conciliation towmrds the American. 
His vntucs weye his means — the nobleness of his character commands 
the highest respect and wins men to stand by his side Slow groivth — 
those wdio are really noble nevei make a show of their attainments and 
so the public slowl}^ comes to know them ScJnmmelpennincks — 
Rutger John, (1781-1S41) an eminent Dutch statesman, w’ho prac- 
tised as an advocate and played a distinguished part in the efforts 
made by the United Provinces to accomplish a levolution When 
Plolland was incorporated with the empire, he became a member 
of the " Senate Conservateur " of France. Ruskin — a modern English 
art critic Many of the best painters of the English school of land- 
scape-painting, specially Turner, engaged his attention He wrote 
volumes on different subjects In 1869 he was elected Slade, professor 
of fine arts at Oxford, and in Si 71 the University of Cambridge con- 
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ferred on him the degree of L L D» In the same year he was elected 
Lord Rector oi St. Andrews 

Page 39. The best sort of character <Rr — it requires cor^stant 
discipline and watchfulnesb to build up a good moral character Every 
trivial thing done has its particular eftects, and the smallest effort 
to upraise oneself is fraught with great future consequence^i CromwelT 
— Oliver Cromv/ell, the great protector, was the younger son of Sir 
Henry Cromwell and came of a good family on both sides He was 
the third to sign the warrant for Charles I’s execution He followed 
to the grave his favourite daughter Mrs Claypole, the shock of whose 
death he could not survive It cannot be denied that he was one of the 
greatest statesman and most valiant warrior England has produced. 
Tapsters — a publican. Wjio mad^e sojne conscience (He —did conscien- 
tiously what they proposed to do, that is to say. have a strong con- 
science Ironsides — a name given to CromwelEs irresistible horse. 

Page 40 Luther — the great religious reformer He exposed 
the abuses of the Catholic Church, and wrote a thesis On Ind^il- 
gences His appeal to the public against papal persecution vas 
responded to and his teachings and eftorts are largely responsible 
for the success of the Reformation Pitt — William, a great English 
statesman He raised England to the highest position and saved 
her in great emergencies by his seldcbs devotion and great tactical 
diplomacy W elhngton — Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, was 
an illustrious British military commander and eminent statesman. 
His victory m the battle ot Waterloo has immortalised his name 

IDLENESS 

Burton — (1576-1640) an English viiter, the author of " Anatomy 
of Melancholy '' The book is learned, humerous, discursive, and 
witty He was a believer in astrology, and it is said that he predicted 
he would die on or about the day when that event occured JMangy— 
scabby Contaminated — polluted 

Page 41. Phaniasie — fanev Though the body may &c — a man 
can help being idle and forsaking work, but his brain can in no case 
remain idle It will work all along, and if it cannot get proper tlnngs 
to mediate upon, it will surely entangle itself with vhich is vile and 
what IS to be shunned Recieant — one who is taking rest Torpor — ' 
dullness 

Page 42. Dr. Marshall Hall — an eminent physician and physio- 
logist, whose name is especially associated with the doctrine of the 
Reflex Function of the Nervous System " He was the author 
of several valuable works on subject connected with the nervous 
system 

MORAL COURAGE 

Bui has had—tha.t has not. prizes for victory ; laurel, 

the hay-tree, used by the ancients for making honarary wreaths. 

Page 43 Golgotha — the scene of Christ’s crucifixion, near Jeru- 

salem. Socrates— a, philosopher of Athens, was the son of a sculptor^, 
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an which art he attained some proficiency He served as a soldier 
and saved the life of Xenophon and Alcibiades. In his philosophical 
lectures he endeavoured to eftcct a general reformation by recom- 
mending virtue. He wa« followed hv a number of illustrious disci- 
ples, whom he instructed sometimes in the groves of Academus, and 
at others ip the Lyceum, or on the banks of the Ilissus He was 
accused before the council of Five Hundred of corrupting the Athenian 
^muth of introducing innovations in religion, and of ridiculing the 
gods He wms tried and condemned Though the gaoler gave him 
facilities to escape he refused and drank off the poison with perfect 
composure The Athenians repented of their ingratitude, and his 
enemies were universally hated, and died miserably Bruno — 
Giordano, a pantheistic philosopher He was born in Xaples His 
expression of doubts as to some of the doctrmees of the Church 
necessitated his flight from the convent. He travelled extensively 
and was arrested at Venice He was taken to Rome and after two 
year’s imprisonment was burned as an obstinate heretic Descartes 
and Spinoza were indebted to the writing of Bruno 

Galileo — a distinguished Italian astronomer, who may be said 
to have been the founder of experimental science. He asserted that 
the sun is the centre of the world, and that the earth is not the centre 
of the* world, but has a diurnal motion He was compelled to with* 
draw his statement bv the Inquisition, but he never disbelieved 
the truth he discovered Eclipsed — over-shadowed. Pulpit — an 
elevated or enclosed place in a Church where the sermon is delivered, 
Roger Bacon — an eminent English monk, scholar and philosopher. 
The Ignorance of the age in which he lived, stigmatized him as a 
magician. 

^Page q.-j Averred — declared to be true Ockham — William of, 
an English scholastic divme of the i-jth century He supported 
Phillip II and boldly declared that it was heresy to assert that Popes 
had any authority in temporal afhairs He was excommunicated 
by Pope John XXII , but was suppotred by the king of Bavaria Like 
David &c ’ — the'belovcd,’ king and prophet of Israel, the son of Jesse, 
was keeping liis fatheri’s flocks when he was selected and annomted 
by the prophet Samuel, at the age of 15, to succeed Saul His valour 
in killing Goliath, a gigantic phillistme, procured him a place in the 
court of Saul 


DUTY— TRUTHFULNESS 

Paul — the great apostle of the Gentiles, originally 
named Saul, was born of Jewish parents, and educated in the school 
of the Pharisees His epistles are models of pathetic remonstrance 
and close reasoning, and there is nothing in the literature of oratory 
finer than many of his impassioned bursts of eloquence, Steivards 
— the head servant who manages the domestic affairs in a household, 

COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS, 

Page 46 The only effect of time — The present generation 

may mock the past and the bequests of the old may degenerate and 
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go into luins, but f’reat thoughts will remain great for ever and time 
and fashion will never be able to lower them in our cstiraaiion So 
books which embody the wisdom of the past will survive for ^ver^ 
the effect of lime can only destroy them which are ti ash. 

Page 47 IVe tn a measure actors &c — when we read the 

recoids of the past generations we feel as it we were living' with them 
and even sometimes feel their very breath around us Ho}]ier-<h~-il~ie 
most ancient and celebrated of the Greek poets. His greatest 'works 
are two epic poems the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey ’ Lived probably 
betivecn the gth and the 8th centuries B C 

Plato — Greek philosopher He was a disciple of Socrates for 
about ten years The philosophy ol Plato is so sublime, his morality 
so pure, and his viesvs of the Divine Being and a future state so clear, 
that he had been thought to have had a knowledge of the mosaic 
wTitings Horace — Quintus Flaccus Horatius, an elegant Roman 
poet and satirist He was born at Venusia in 65 B C and died in 
8 B. C — Publius Virgilms Mars, a Roman poet, (170 B T. 

to QO B C ) His greatest work is /Eneid, composed^ upon the model 
of the Iliad The task took him eleven years to complete but he died 
without revising it Dante — the most distinguished of Italian poet« 
who served his country both as a soldier and a politician His great 
poem “ La Divma Commedia ” has immortalized him Shakespeare — 
the greatest English poet and dramatist 

Intrusive — unwelcome Ceivan^cs — a distinguished Spanish satiri- 
cal novelist, the author ol “ Don Quinote ” He served in the famous 
battle of Lepanto in 1571 and lost his left hand Lie and Shakespeare 
died on the same day. 

Page 48 Thonias A Kempis — a pious writer of the 14th century. 
The ireaiisc ' De Imitatione Christi ” or “ On the Imitation of Christ,” 
is universally known under his name Sixty famous versions of tins 
book in French alone are exiant Jeremy Taylo) — an English prelate. 
Bishop Tawlor wnoie, among other eloquent wmrks, “ The great Exem- 
plar, or the hie and death of Jesus Christ,” ” Holy Living and Dying,”’ 
Ec 


OF STUDIES. 

Hvnioiir — caprice Frun i ng — trimming. 

Page 49 Conference— \i\Qi 3 j:y discussion. SvbHlc — piercing. 

ANGER. 


Counsel — good sense. 

Page 50 Pusillanimity — timidity. Bounty — chanty. Levities 
Imhtness of temper due to It makes innocent Testing &c — it is often 
found when enquning into tragic matteis that the hrst spur to anger 
wns given by innocent jesting which ultimately culminated into a 
serious disastrous affair Into an itch of persistency in 

idle quarrelsome arguing Peace ts that harmony &c — as health is an 
indispensable necessity lor the body, so peace is for the state. 
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PEACE. 

IJage 51. They zvho ddigjit most iv zoar S-’C — even those who Ioa’-c 
aggrandising wars cannot openly profess it as they know m their 
hearts that they are great evils So we often see them as exponents 
of peace though only outwardly Ceesar — Julius Ca?sar, one of the 

greatest ni^in of antiquity He led expeditions everywhere with 
eAmr-attending succes'^cs and rose to be the Roman Consul He was 
assassinated by his political opponents 
Erects a duty — worships Mars 

Page 53 Natuye ziself disposes us &c — man is by nature a politi- 
cal animal With him the society begins, with his development it 
develops Discord and wars destroy the society, so they are cnemical 
to human welfare 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

* Rous ill 0)2 — an old province of France, now embraced m the 
department of the P^weness Orientales Psahuisi — a composer ot 
psalms, applied to Dacnd and to the writers of the Scriptural psalms. 

Page 54 jMouitov — instructor, i e conscience Squaw — an 
Amei;can Indian woman Probity — uprightness Shuffle — change 
positions Pievaricate — eAmde the truth 

Page 55 Only the poor in spiiit are really poor — those who are 
morally wxmk are really poor and the}^ have nothing to count upon 
in the wintr^^ days of life Summit of being — the crown and glory of 
life. Rectitude — integrity 

Page 56 Lora Chesterfield — the fourth earl of Chesterfield His 
be=:t known work is his ‘’Letters to Ins Son Though he was the 
most polished in manners, he was heartless and licentious Fie 
IS quoted here onlv to shew’ that even a man of his calibre cannot 
deny the truth Parole — word of honour 

THE VALUE OF TIME. 

Purpose — determined efforts The happiest accidents — the rare 
chances of life IV ait — a Scotch mechanician and the great improver 
ot the steam-engine It is said that in his sixth year he solved a g'eo~ 
metrical problem. Stephenson — a distinguished English mechanician 
inventor of the locomotive, and father of the raihva}’ system Ktght 
shtjts — turn of work at night. 

Page 57 Dalton— -John, a distinguished mathematician, chemist 
and natural philosopher, who, from, humble ciicu instances, gradualh^ 
worked his way into public notice and honourable fame Stimulus 
of a bet — encouragement given by a gambling stake Quaker — one 
of the Society of Friends, a religious sect founded by George Fox. 
Winter store of candle — candles that will last the of the whole 
winter months The very odds and ends — every bit Dr Deo win— 
an English physician and a poet, the grandfather of Charles Daiwin, 
the author of the “Origin of Species “ Sulky — a light of tw’o-wheeled. 
vehicle for one person, sometimes having no body Hale — Sir Mathexv 
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Hale was an English judge He served both under Charles I and 
Cromwell. In X671 he was advanced to the Chief-justicebhip ot the 
King’s Bench ^ 

Page 58. Going massages — carrying and delivering messages* 
A HIGHLAND THUNDER-STORM, 

Ben Wyvis — a mountain in the Scotish highlands. Weight of 
gloom — a deep shadow of darkness. Breathlessness — absolute silence. 
Straths — m Scotland, an extensive valley through which Covglomira- 
lion — collection. 

Page 59 Plaids — a loose outer garment of woollen cloth often, 
of a turban, or coloured striped patern, a special dress of the 
Highlanders of Scotland. Heaven’s artillery — thunder Everlasting 
— ancient. Sheeted — covered Cata-'^acts — a great fall of water. Eagle’s 
eyrie — the nest of the eagle, the bird of prey. Minnow — a very 
small fresh-water fish Fordable — passable, ^ 

Page 60. Scowl — frowning. Era — an important date. Sin red 

-—made any ehort. 

THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 

Had even igmted the air — the fire spread as if through the burning 

air. 

Pag 61. Had not seen the foundation of it — % e since its begin- 
ning, Universal conflagration — i e the last doom of the world Sodom 
— a town m Asia Minor, destroyed by God for its immorality, 7 ondan 
was, but IS no more — London is totallv destroyed. Kept the widest 
- — walked through the mam thorough-fares Imaginable — possible 
Belief — alleviation of distress For the coiinhy to come in — asking 
the public to advance their helping hands. 

Page 62. That they had been the occasion &c, — the people sus- 
pected that the French and the Dutch have set fire to town. Come 
at — lay their hands upon. Reduce and appease — calm and satisfy the 
thnst for revange. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Lateen — a triangular sail, common in the Mediterranean, 
Girdled — surrounded Byzant — a town situate on the Thracian Bos- 
phorus. It was founded m 667 B C and became a great seat of com- 
merce Constantine the great made it the capital of the eastern Roman 
Empire and called it Constantiiiopolis, i e, the city of Constantine. 

Page 63 Narbonnais’ — Narbone, a town m France It was 
the Gallia N^arbonensis of the Romans Here Mediterranean is com- 
pared with the above named city which though only a colonv, happend 
to he an important town in the Empire. Caithage — a celebrated city 
of Africa, the rival of Rome It was built by Dido 869 years before 
the Christian era It was destroyrd by the Romans by lire Gyrene 
• — a celebrated city of Africa, situated about eleven miles from the 
Mediterranean, 
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THE ENGLISH NATION. 


ancient — dating back to very early ages Pythagoras — 
a Greek philosopher It is supposed that he studied in Egypt many 
years, and after travelling over a great part of Asia, returned to 
his native place He held that the sun was in the centre of the universe,, 
and the eartil revolved round it with the other planets He main- 
tained d;he doctrine of a transmigration of the souls 

Page 64 The shop of ivork etc — England’s fame does not rest 
on her indu':,trial supremacy People toiling m the fields of thought 
and knowledge are as numerous as those engaged in her workshops. 

LANDING OF COLUMBUS IN THE NEW WORLD 

New world ^Amenca 

Page 65 Leagues — three geographical miles Lost in — over 
come with Disposed for — was a lover of Suavity — pleasantness. 
A doration — reverence 

Page 06 Suffered — bore Benignity — graciousness 

Page 07 Indians — at first it was supposed that Columbus 
has discovered India by the sea route But when the idea was sub- 
sequently disillusioned, the American aboriginal tribes, who came 
to be known as Indians, were surnamed as Red Indians Cavoe 
— dug out Calabashes — a tree of tropical America the shell of 
which, called a calabash is used for domestic purposes 

Page 68 Grated or sera bed — rubbed hard Insipid — tasteless. 
Admiring each otheres simphciiy — we cannot, however, admire the 
simplicity of the Spaniards 

Page 69 Acquire — learn San , Salvador — the present capital 

of a republic in South America 

NIGHT 

Page 70 Woodbines — the na.me applied to climbers bke ivy, 

elc Fleece — coats of wool 

Page 71 Sty etched over us — in protection 

A NOVEMBER WALK. 

Autumn task — le pieparations against the snowy winter, the 
whole harvest i^- being gathered, while sowing and weeding for a fresh 
one are getting completed 

Page 72 Thus the goodman Hr — the husbandman completing 
his scasfmfi wuik is compared with a man who has run the alloted 
span ol life and is about to forsake this world quite happy with the 
gracious ehanty of God Beyond the abyss ol death, he secs the eternal 
jovs of a new lite and is as cheerful as a farmer who is assured of a 
hiture good har\est Pretty ivell inu elTd—\\Oive a fair traffic. Nih-^ 
bhng '-biting b\ small bits. Mulleins — a kind of plant 

Page 73 Rise in full and zvaini relief — conld be distinctly seen 
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and the background of the fadmg harbage made their appearances 
prominent Russet — reddish-brown Agate — a precious stone com- 
posed of layers of quartz, of different tints Dun stubble — tlfe root- 
ends of the stalks of corn of a dark colour, partly brown and black 

Page 74. Notches — cuts. Maples — a tree of several species, 
from one of which, the rock-maple, sugar is mode ^Alabasier-hke 
— -semi-transparent Porphyry — of a purple and white colour A ster — 
often called in England Michaelmas or Christmas daisies Haws — 
the berry of the hawthorn. 

IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS 

Page 75 Bacon — Francis Bacon, Baron Verulum, Viscount 
of St Albans, an illustrious philosopher and eminent statesman was 
accused in pailiament of bribery and corruption in high offices This 
heavy charge was admitted by himself The committee sent to 
enquire into the case found him guilty and sentenced him to p^y a 
fine of :f40, 000 to be imprisoned during the King’s pleasure, and 
forever rendered him incapable of holding any public office In a 
short time however he vas restored to liberty, and his fine remitted, 
and was summoned to the first parliament of King Charle'^ Alisolu- 
tion — acquittal Somers — John Somers, an English lawyer and 

writer on jurisprudence, held many high offices of the state 
In 1700 he was impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours, but 
he was acquired bv the Kords Strafford — Earl of one of the principle 
leader of the popular party m the FIousc of Commons, was won over 
by Charlc' I, and subsequently became a tool m his hand The com- 
mons '^sith Pym at their head impeached him and he was executed 
Grenadiers — a soldier who throw" grenades, a small shell ot iron or 
annealed glass, filled vuth pow"cler and bits of iron Heralds — an 
officer whose datv to read proclamations, to blazon the aims of th 
nobility, VC GarBi King-at~avnis — the chief herald of the orde 
of the garter the badge of the highest order of knighthood in Gicat 

Britain, called the Order of the Garter Closed by — composed of 

Page 76 Snldous — Saiah, an English tragic actress the sister 
of John and Charles Kemble At the age of 18 she mariied a young- 
actor named Siddons She attraced the favourable notice of Lord 
Burce and others, and w-as introduced to Garrick Sahe made her 
name bv her pla^" of the part of Lady Macbeth Hisloiiav of the 
Roman Empire — Gibbon Easel — the frame on which painters support 
their pictures while painting Parr — a learned English clivme, was 
a man of vast learning and strong political views as a whig He has 
left a mass of wu'itmgs of great erudition but no great work emanated 
from him His leputation rests on his conversational poivers, his 
dogmatic and often arrogant and egotistical style, and a remark- 
able epigrammatm powmr of repartee Her — Mrs Jordan, the actress 
Saint Ceotlia—o Christian Martyr, and considered the Patron of 
music belonged to a noble Roman family, and refused to sacrifice 
to idols , the statue of Saint Cecilia Georgi.ana Duchess of Devon Aiire 
- — the eldest daughter of the first earl Spencer and w"ife of the Duke 
of Devonshire For many years she wms the most prominent leader 
.of fashionable society, eminent for beauty, -wit, talent, and good nature. 
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She toolv a prominent part m the famous Westminster election of 
1784, canvassing for Fox with a zeal that exposed her to vehement 
"abuse’^'from the opposite party She possessed considerable poetical 
talent 

Pagge 77 Carriage— gait. 

Page 7§ Loyd North — (1733-1792) Earl of Guildford, English 
states'man In 1770 he was made first lord of the Treasnr3r, in which 
office he continued till the close of the American War Demosthenes— - 
the great Athenian orator and statesman Hyperides — an Athenian 
orator, the disciple of Isocrates and Plato After th^ battle of Cranon^ 
he was taken alive, and, that he might not be compelled to betrav 
the secrets of his country", he cut out his tongue Only two of his 
numerous orations remain, which are admired for the sweetness and 
elegance of their style 

Page 79 Charles Earl Grey — was one of the founders and most 
active members of the '‘Society of the Friends of the people ” In 
1830 he became prime minister and announced “peace, retrench- 
ment and reform’' as the object ol his policy Company — East India 
Company Arraign — impeach. 

Page 80 Concluded — the conclusion of Burk’s speech is a great 

hyperBolc, an ornament m the English rhetorical literature, 

FIRST VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 

We two — Queen Victoria with her consort Albert Borouche 
— a double seated four -wheeled carriage with a falling top 

Page 81 Crammed — crow'ded Proeost — the dignity set over a 
cathedral Sir Walter Scott — the great Scotch novelist and author 
of many poems Hard work of it — who had to ivork hard to keep 
the crowd in order. 

Pane 82 All civility and attention — most cordially and res* 
pectfullv ministered to our wants Acropolis — the citadel of Athens, 
built on a rock, on which are the remains of Parthenon, a temple 
of Minerva There was also an Acropolis at Corinth, and others 
at I\Iessence m the Morea, at Argos and Thebes Marry om of their 
class — do not marr}'^ other than their own class 

LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Page 83. Tioo simple vehicles — show's the simple unostenta- 
tious habit of the greatest monarch of the world. Court — courtyard 
Waggonette— a kind of open carriage built to carr3^ six or eight persons, 
with one or two seats crosswase m front, and two back seats arranged 
lengthwise and facing inwards 

Page 84 Patience — a kind of card play The game is single- 
handed and requires no prudence The patience required to follow 
up the game is great and so the play is named ‘patience ’ 

FIRST VISIT TO IRELAND, 

Page 87 Streaming in — coming m crowds. Jaunhng-cars 
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— a low-set, two-wheeled, open vehicle used in Ireland, with side- 
seats back to back ISIayov — the chief magistrate of a city or borough. 

Page 85 Pensioners — dependents The crowd is a noisy etc 
— no physiognomist have ever so ably and accurately described the 
national characteristics of the Irish people within such a short compass 

III. — Science Readings, 

OF OUR EARTH 


Pest — other planets 

Page 86 Perched — devoid of air and water The earth seems 
in a peculiar manner &^c — modern scientific observations have proved 
that excepting the earth the other planets are uninhabitant From 
the fiyst of these two causes &c — the reasons follow one after another 
according as the earth moves round the sun Cause the fall of bodies 
— let the law of gravitation operate Rotundity — globular form 
Convetcity — roundness of form on tne outside Orbit — the path m 
which the earth moves round the sun Extremes of our globe — e g 
the extreme heat of Shahara, or the intense cold of the Arctic 

Page 87 Frightful precipices — extremely cold mountains covered 
with everlasting snow Though long known &c — w^e know them to 
be existing they will engage our attention still more if w^e only set 
our hearts upon their beauty and grandeur Swelling and subsiding 
erj — the ebb and the tide coming at proper intervals 

BRIEF SURVEY OF THE INFINITE UNIVERSE 

Page 88 Firmaveni — heaven Points — stars , the stars which 
we see at night in the sky are, according to astronomers, suns oi other 
worlds Xative inherent light — suns are observed to be burning lu- 
niinaries eating on themselves for ail time And round ivhich C>c — 
each sun has a number of planets to revolve round it It is said that 
the sum often attracts other bodies bevond its planetarv system and 
absorb them ultimately. Planets are either primary or secondary. 
The primarv planets move round the sun while the secondary moves 
round the planets only. 

Page 89 Herschel—VciQ planet was named after the name of its 
discoverer Enrmked — credded Fallacious — because of their 
peculiar shape and moti n , there are a number of comets which 
come under our purview regularly mav it be a few' or hundreds of 
years : but it has also been observed b ' some that some comets 
travelling through infinite space for ages are attached bv the sun to 
its system and finally after revobdng round it for years lose its shape 
and turned into mere luminaries ; tne composition of the milky way 
are said to consist to some extent of these deformed comets along 
with other kinds of luminaries. 

Their tail — the length sometimes accounts fo-^ millions of miles 
but their weight never exceeds a few pounds , the feais of early 
astronomers of the destruction of the earth by running against 
it has nenv been pro\ed to be baseless Thaljs^{ 6^6 B, C, 545 
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B C ) a philosopher of Greece, who is credited with having first 
observed the apparent diameter ot the sun and fixed the length of 
the vear at 365 days, and observed the nature and course of eclipses. 
Hii:)parcJiHs — was a celebrated Greek astronomer, and father of the 
modern system His catalogue of stars is still preserved in Ptolemy’s 
Almagest ” He foretold the course of the sun and moon for 600 
yeais He*also formed the lunar period which bore his name, and 
invemted the planisphere Lived between 200 and 125 B. C 

Page go Tycho Brahe — a famous astronomer, descended from 
a noble Swedish family He discovered a new" star in the constellation 
'Cassiopea He wms a man of great genius but superstitious, being 
addicted to judicial astrology and attentive to omens His works, 
the “ Rudolphine Tables ” and the " Histona Carlestis ” are the best. 
Ha/Ay— Edmund, a celebrated English astronomer In 1680 he 
discovered a comet, eventually named after him, w"hen passing from 
Dover to Calais Herschel — Sir John Fredrick William, distinguished 
himself for his mathematical powmrs and proficiency in physical science. 

wrote several striking astronomical treatises and popularised the 
subject On the accession ot Em/oria he was made a baronet 

THE COMMUNITY OF ANTS. 

Page 91 Knead — to wmrk and press together into a mass 
'Gnawing — by w^earmg awmy the wood by means of the teeth, hive 
in families — the relations and ties of family life are found among the 
ants Flying ants — ants with wings find a hundred ways of death, 
so is the common proverb, The ant putteth wings to die ; ' they wear 
wings, however, to embark for colonisation 

Page 92 They a/e always ready to promote &c — the feeling of 
brotherhood among the ants is very instructive The idea of then 
'having cows — the ants have progressed beyond the primitive stage of 
civilisation , thev are no longer is the hunter stage but have already 
domesticated the animals Rightful — proper 

Page 93 Myriads — several thousand. 

Page 94 Strew — covered the battle fields To reinforce — to 
supply the reserves It very rarely happens &c — their powder of 
recognition and perception IS most keen In order that they may have 
slaves &c — the ants just play the same part as human beings in 
conquering fellow people and then making them slaves m order 
that the latter might perform for them all the degraded labour. 

Page 95 Spoil — booty Curious — interesting Having been 
taken when they were quite young &c — the pangs of slavery are less 
galling to them as from their very birth they were brought up under 
the self-^ame surroundings 

STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

Comeliness — handsomeness. 

Page 96 Multiplicity — a good number. Aftict{laied~]oiTitd 
Statuary — the art of carving statues Pendant — hanging. ^ Discou'* 
^er/ed~disturbed ; inconvenienced. Terminated — complimented# 
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Dome—d. structure raised above the body. Comma fncaticn eslahlishei 
- — all the arteries of the body have a connection with the brain 
Tunicles—lxttlQ tunic ^ 

Page 97 purify Seoe lions — discharges, such as 

sweats, urine, &c. Than the most admired S^c — than the finest chemical 
experiment can boast of Tendons — the white fibrous tissue reaching 
from the end of a muscle to bone or some other structure v/hich is to 
serve as a fixed attachment for it, or winch it is intended to move. 
Chyl — a white fluid drawn from the food while in the intestines 

AFFECTION AND SAGACITY OF ANIMALS 

Page 98 Sagacity — shrewed intelligence. Grotesque — queer. 
Teats — the nipple of the female breast through which the young suck 
the milk Litter — a brood of small quadrupeds Naked — without 
furs By himself — alone Strange — new Discovering-— 

Rack — a framework on which harnesses are kept Manger — the j^ot 
in which food is kept After Company — to join company Recom- 
mended — frequented Bui this propensity S-c — beasts oi different 
species make friends with each other Dairy of cows — cows of all 
ages and kindss 

Page 99 D'lspariiy — difference. Social advances — conimunal 
relations Incongruous — totally of the different species Sequestered 
— solitary and isolated. Complacency — joy. Vacomi — idle. 

ALARIC AT THE GATES OF ROME. 

Goths — celebrated nation of Germany They directed their 
warlike efforts over all parts of the world, chief y against the Roman 
Empire Their first attempt vras on the provinces of Greece, whence 
thev were driven by Constantine They plundered Rome under 
Alanc. 

Page 100 Ext) action — birth Abject — slavish Alanc — the 
First, first served under the Imperial army but being refused a post 
of high command revolted and Was successful in enforcing a ticaty. 
Honorious failed to fulfil the treaty, and he compelled the submission 
ot the Imperial city Meanwhile, a treacherous attack by the Romans 
upon, his soldiers enraged him so much so that he ordered indiscii- 
minate massacre for six days But he ordered to spare unnecessary 
bloodshed, to respect female chastity, and preserve the buildings 
devoted to the purposes of religion C apituIation—t\\o conditions 
of surrender. Unwaytikc populace — the Romans became very luxurious 
by this time Emaciated by famine — due to the siege Ran som— 
the price of liberty Prove their title — that all the barbarian slaves 
arc to be restored to liberty was a condition of the withdrawal of 
Alaric’s forces. 

Page 10 1 Intercepted — was stopped from being brought to 
Rome. Vilest— -iTi exchanges for the most abominable kind of food. 
Remains of consecrated spoils — the remains of the ancient booty^ 
.hallowed by time. 
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D.ESTRUCTION OF THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY 

Ptolemy Sotev I — (Died 285 B C ) the first Greek king of Egypt, 
was thj natural son of Philip of Macedon He was the favourite 
general of Alexander the great, on whose death he obtained Egypt, 
Libya, and part of Arabia He encouraged literature and formed an 
academy, with a museum at Alexandria Julius Cessar — on the 
occasion of hA expedition to Egypt, he became acquainted with Cleo- 
patra, •n.vho bore him a son, and chiefly at her instigation entered inta 
a war w’lth Ptolemy, in which the famous Alexandrian library was 
accidentally destroyed Pergamean hbrary — -Pergamus was anciently 
a splendid city of Asia Minor Antony — formerly a master of horse 
under Caesar, but after the latter’s death he tried to usurp sovereignty, 
and rose to consulship While he was in Asia, he wms capitvated by 
Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, and lived wnth her most shamelessly. 

Page 102 Delighted— -sditisfied Omar I — second Caliph of the 
Mussulman':! after Mahomet In 638, he led a powerful army into 
Egypt, the conquest of which country was completed by the taking 
of Wexandria in 640 He may be considered as the founder of the 
political power of the Muhamedans He was assassinated in a mosque 
by a Persian slave Baths — the public bathing places 

^ ' THE PRIMITIVE ARYANS. 

Page 103 Invoked with the same names — the first expression 
in human thought of the Almighty was found in the naked nature. 
On, one s’de and on the other — in Europe and Asia Charlemagne 
(742-814) — King of France and founder of the Germanic Empire » 
After defeating the Saxons and putting an end to the monarchy of the 
Lombards, he was in 800 crowned emperor of the West by Pope, Leo III. 
!’'edas — the sacred books of the Aryans. Centre — stock , the two 
wings migrated towards different directions, one to the north-west 
and another to the south-east , from their common home in Central 
Asia. Setting sun — i e the w^est. 

Page 104 Rising sun — 2 e the east Land of the Five Rivers 
— the Punjab, watered by the five rivers was the early settlement 
of the Aryans in India Further still — the}?" spread further their 
colonisation along the banks of the Ganges and its tributary, the 
Jumna India alone has move inkahitanis — with full deference to 
the writer we must state that India occupies a great place in the 
history of the world specially of the ancient, and it is not her vast 
population alone that demands the consideration of the Europeans,, 
the nations of yesterday 

THE DEVASTATION OF THE CARNATIC. 

Collected — well-equipped T ermtn ate d— settled Compounding 
—gathering Hung for a zohile &>c — Hyder All is compared with a 
thunderstorm taking its start from above a mountain top and hurling 
all its destructive force on the plains below. 

Page 105 Whirlwind of cavalry — the charge of the cavalry 
from all sides is compared with a sweeping storm Intermission— 
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cessation Feyocious son — Tipu Sultan Absolve — made themselves 
free, t.e fulfilled. V\cinage — neighbourhood. Speaking hterally 
—without an attempt at rhetoric. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Page io6 ]\fasses — variety of objects The gre'^J oh'jects &c^ 
— history deals with memorable events and facts and we can scarcely 
find in the domestic traits that characterise and influence the daily 
life of a man. CorporaHon — an incorporated body No soul — no 
consistency and unity of action and spirit Chequered — variegated 
V'lcissitudes- — changes of fortune Abstraction — ^a mere philoso- 
phical being Schemes — policy of action. Steals over i/s— come 
on hovering 

Page 107. Intimately — closely But that of the times- — their 
lives are so closely connected wuth the events of their lime they cannot 
be studied separately as isolated individuals Gliding atvay — slowly 
passing his peaceful days Liiely — fascinating Scott — his novels, 
specially the Waverly series have given joy to many To feed on — 
to dwell on Marco Polo — a Venetian traveller He travelled 
through Central Asia, China, India, and Persia His narrative of 
his travels is one of the most interesting and valuable of tlie ancient 
works on geography, and stimulated the Portuguese to attempt to 
reach India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and Columbus to dis- 
cover a western passage to the Indies Mrs I'rollope — (17S0-1863) 
Frances, an English novelist whose maiden name was Milton She 
visited the United States and filled that country with the praises 
of her novels Sindhad — a character in the Arabian nights, whose 
commercial career was full of thrilling adventures Captain Hall — 
Basil, for many years wa,s actively engaged 111 various parts of the globe, 
but IS principally known by his popular books of voyages and tiavels, 
the names of the most esteemed of w'hich are, “Voyage to the West 
Coat of the Corea and the Great Loo-choo Island" “Travel, North 
America," “ Fragments of Voyages and Travels," drc. 

DEATH OF NELSON, 

Page 108 Humanity — humane chanty. Mizen top — from a 
place nearest the stern Epaulette — a shoulder-piece Heat of action 
— brunt of the battle Presence of mind — patience and wit Stars 
—badges of honour Oockpii—n room in a ship-of-war for the wound- 
ed during an action Pa/Ai?-— couch Berth — room or sheepmg- 
place in a ship. 

Page 109 Mortal — deadly Avail him — save him Ushfnl — 
this throws into relief the selfless and affectionable nature of the 
great Admiral Event — result ; issue Mortal cause — Nelson was 
only anxious for the victory and totally forgot himself Most pain- 
ful yet suhhmest—ytmninl because of the impending loss of England's 
greatest hero and sublime because the victory saved England from a 
foreign jmke Tacked — changed the course by shifting the position 
of the sails Bear down — to sail with the wind and pounce upon. 
Drubbing — thrashing. 
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Page no Lady Hamilton — Emma Harte, an adventurous, the 
second wife of Sir William Hamilton, the English ambassador at 
Naples Her connection with Nelson aroused comment and it is 
said that through her influence Nelson acted disgracefully in bring- 
ing about the execution of Caracciolh One would hke to have 
inspite of his horrible pain Nelson longed to live a little that he migh 
see the (Complete defeat of the enemy 

. Page III By hts parents — in the famil}^ cemetry where his 
parents were buried Thank God I have done my duty the dying 
hero’s acclamation for saving his king and country so well have larely 
been more fittingly uttered 

REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

Page 1 12 Startled— aback So perfectly had he performed 
Sic —Nelson so signally defeated the enemy and crushed their naval 
power, so irredeemably that it proved futile to honour fitting y is 
^memories The people mourned not for his death but because eir 
hands were incapable of doing w^hat their brains suggested to ce e- 
brate such a glorious victory Posthujnous because they con 
not but be bestowed after death 

, Page II3 Without joy — when Nelson was alive, w^e did not 
care a jot for the enemy's fleet Now both Nelson and the enemy 
squadrons are gone Thus the fear of the enemy never troubled us- 
But what ailing our hearts at present, is the absence of kelson, ana 
our inability to pay a further tribute of respect to his memory Upen'ing 
the body — post mortem His mantle of inspiration his spirit o 
reviving and elevating the nation 

CHARACTERS OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 

Pase III Feodinand F— called the Catholic son of Joly H 
King of Aragon, married Isabella of Castile, and hereby united the 
two kingdoms of Castile and Aragon He defeated the king of Por- 
tugal in 1476 In 1502 he expelled the Moors from bpam and hn 
crafty dealings with them procured for him a second surname, Crafty. 
During his reign Columbus discovered America. He also conquered 
Granada In 1481 the tribunal of the Inquisition vas reorganised 
by him and his wife Peninsula— and Portugal Deference 
— respectful love Subscribed — initiated 

Page 1 15 Indefatigable— nntiimg Picture— the picpre re- 
minds us of a hero and a statesman .more ’ iLLvk 

Mogul, IS compared with him Paiadin — true knight , Pala-din was 
one of the twelve peers of Charlemagne’s household. Egotist— one 
who thinks and speaks too much of himself 

Pa^e 1 16 Excommunicated — expelled from the communion 
of the '^church Inquisition— O- tribunal for the discovery, repres- 
sion and punishment of heresy and other offences against religiom 
Deflmelt-o^rri^ge Demeanour-conduct Auburn-reddish 

brown Studious — particular to hear 

Page 1 17 Inirepedity—bmYe courage shown in. Ghostly 
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religious , spiritual Confessors — priests, who hear confessions 
and grant absolution Letters — literature and the fine arts Sala- 
manca- — a city of Spam, capital of the above province In 1513 the 
celebrated cathedral was built In 1200 a university was started 
there, It is still celebrated, Salamanca being the principal seat of 
learning in Spam 

Page 1 18 Prince He ;7ry—sur named The Navigator, '^the son 
of John I King of Portugal During his reign the Portuguese manners 
reached as far south as Sierra Leone 

THE LAST DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Deepened — grew intense. Progresses — a journey of state 

Page 1 19 Renaissance — the period (in the 15th century) at 

which the revival of the arts and letters took place, indicafing the 
transition from the Middle Ages to the modern world Arras — a 
hanging screen of such hung round the walls of rooms Cecil — Kobert ^ 

Cecil, earl of Salisbury, son of William Cecil, the eminent statesman 
He succeeded his father as secretary of stae, and was created Earl 
of Salisbury by James I He wms a statesman of great ability, but 
his persecution of Raleigh has injured his reputation In 1608 he 
was made lord high treasurer 

Page 120 King of Scots — James I, the then James VI, king 
of Scotland 


JOAN OF ARC 

Joan of Arc a celebrated French heroine, \vas the child of 

simple peasants At the age of 15 she imagined that St MichcCl, 
the tutilary angel of France, had commanded her to to raise the siege 
of Orleans, then closely pressed by the English, under the duke of 
Bedford Her offers of help was accepted by the French monarch, 
Charles VII Clad m armour, she headed the troops and raised the 
seige of Orlands She was, however, taken prisoner ai the seigc of 
Compicgne, by the English and burned to death for sorcciy But 
present researches have tended to throw considei'able donb1 upon 
the narrative, and documents found in the archives of Metz andOrleans 
furnish strong evidence that the storv of the execution is a fiction, 
and that she was manied about six years after the date of her 
supposedd death to Robert des Armoise, a French knight, and she 
subsequently received a gift from the Council of Orleans as a 
recognition of her services Her storv has furnished a theme for many 
writers. Bishop of Beauvais — who is alleged to have condemmed 
Joan Down bed — made of soft feathms. 

Page 12 1 Domremy — the village, m the Department of Vosges, 
France, where Joan was born RessurecUon — springtime when nature 
revives and puts on new luxuriance LTz/n^^rrug—anxiously expecting. 
Reckon for — to pay Saluting clarions of martyrs — noble hearts that 
had embraced death in the causes of their countries have blown their 
trumpets to welcome her Fluctuating mirror — constantly changing 
dreams of sinners with which they are always tormented. 
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Page 122 Groan — screaming for fear No sign — of the cross. 

Number the hours — cut short the lives 

.^age 123 Rheims — here Joan attended and witnessed the 
coronation of Charles VII She it (S-c — no one will come forward 
to cleanse the innocent blood from off the bishop's hand, Before 
God, Joan, alone can stand for the bishop and pray for mercy for 
Ins heinous crime 

HASTINGS SCHOOL LIFE 

Di SSI m ilaniy — differences 

Page 124 Cloister — a covered arcade forming part of a collegiate 
establishment Ouse — a river in England which forms the principal 
branch of the Humber Combinations — array Human depravity 
— wickedness inherent m human beings Elijah — Impey — Justice 
Impey ordered Nanda Kumar to be hanged on a charge of forgery, 
which implicated the honour of Warren Hastings Fag — at Eton, 
V»inchester, &c, a schoolboy forced to do menial offices for one older, 
who in turn protects him Prank — a practical ]oke Examination 
for the Foundation — foundation scholarship examination Donni" 
inyy — a large sleeping-chamber with many beds 

Page 125 Charge — trust Inflexible — inexorable Writer’- 

ship--* — the office of a writer or clerk 

THE EVENING OF HASTING’S LIFE 

Embellishing — decorating. Prize-cattle — by exhibiting which 

prizes can be obtained 

Page 126 Naturalize — domesticate Down — furs Conserva^ 

iofies — green houses where exotic plants are kept Menagerie — a 
collection of animals. Rolls — a kind of fancy bread. 

Page 127 Madrigal — a short poem expressing a graceful and 
tender thought Dionvsius — king or tyrant of Syracuse, who, from 
being a plain citizen, became king and rose to be the most pov/erful 
warrior and statesman of his age He affected a taste for polite literature 
and repeatedly contested the poetical prize at the Olympic games^ 
without success Frederick — Frederick II, commonly called "The 
great,” on attaining manhood evinced so strong an inclination to 
literature and music that he incurred the displeasure of his parent. 
In his greatness, he could not avoid some petty venities, specially 
with legard to his literary effects Blue-stockings- — a name given 
to learned and literary ladies who display their acquirements m a 
vain and pedantic manner, to the neglect of vomanly graces Hay ley 
— William Hayley, the Iriend and biographer of Cowper, and philo- 
sophical essayist Sieivard — an American statesman He was a 
candidate for the presidency in opposition to Mr Lincoln, but was 
unsuccessful Risen jrom the dead — public appearance after a 
long retirement of 27 years that the dead has come cut alive of the 
grave 

Page 128 Innocent man — Macaulay believes in the innocency 
of Warren Hastings as the charges brought against him had falleii 
before the House of Lords 
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GRACE DARLING 

Grace Darling — (1815-42) was the daughter of the hghtl^ouse 
keeper of one of the Fame islands, on the coast of Northumberland. 
She exerted herself heroically on the occasion of the wreck of the 
Forfarshire, on the 7th of September, 1838, when she urged her father 
to endeavour to save the lives of the passengers Her abts aroused 
public admiration to an extraordinary degree, but her natural modesty 
induced her to avoid publicity She died four years afterwards ot 
oonsumption Opposite — facing 

Page 129 Bones- — -Wreck Lighthouse — a tower-hke construe 
tion exhibiting a light for indicating to vessels, when nearing a port 
or casting along shore, the proximity of rocks, shoals, and other dangers 
Steerage — an apartment in the forepart of a ship for passengers paying 
a lower rate of fare. Encountered^ — faced , combated 

Page 130 Reefs — a chain of rocks lying at or near the surface 
of the water lilost of whom <Dc — because thev have retired for re«t 
for the night Swept into the deep — swallowed by the sea JMormng 
light — day-break 

Page 13 1 Store for them — awating them Descried — seen 
Ervand of mercy — message of deliverance Never had occasion 
she was totally unlettered in the art of rowing Scrambled — struggled 
to climb Firsz seen — by the ship-wrecked persons 

Page 132 Perish in her arms — due to exposure, exhaustion 
and starvation Christendom — countries profes'=;ing Christianity 
Curious — admiring and inquisitive The meekness with which S'C 
— the self-possession she maintained when so flattered by the admiring 
public, was no less heroic than the fortitude which she displayed, 
when braving the stormy sea studded with hidden rocks, m rescuing 
the survivors of the wreck Alleging — offering as a plea 

Page 133 Submission — resignation It had no ally of blind S'C — 
she did not act on the spur of the moment but her acts were actuated 
by a divine inspiration. 

ACCOUNT OF THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 

Crichton — James, a celebrated Scotchman, of whom so many 
wonderful things are related as to have procured him the name of the 
" Admirable Crichton The stones of the various achievements 
of Crichton do not rest on very trustworthy authority, and it may be 
as well to take them with the proverbial " grain of salt Consist — 
co-existent 

Page 134 To dispute — to argue Faculties — departments of 
learning at a university Auditors — audience Exi^mpore—offhand 
Unpremeditated—uri'pxe'gzTed. Tilting — -in the Middle Ages, an exer- 
cise m which combatants rode agamst each other with lances Lam- 
poon — low censure 

Page 135 Monster of erudition — giant of learning Tavern — a 
licensed house for the sale of liquors, with accommodation for travellers. 
Personated fifteen different characters — played the roll of fifteen dramatic 
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personae Follow the speaker &c — mimic the orator To stake (Fc . — • 
Jed a wager and challenged him to a combat But his honour o-c — . 
t e h'Is career was cut short by assassination 

Page 136 Masked — disguised Address — alertness Drunken 

jury — being furious under the influence of liquor Thrust — pierced 

^ ^ CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 

Apollo — the son of Jupitor and Latona, called also Phoebus, 
and supposed to be a mythological embodiment of the sun Apollo 
destroyed with arrows the serpent Python, which Juno had sent to 
persecute Latona He was the god of the fine arts, of medicine, 
music, poetry, and eloquence of all these he was deemed the inventor. 
He had temples and statues in every country, particularly in Egypt, 
Greece and Italy His most famous oracles were at Delphi, Delos, 
Claros, Tenedos, Cyrrha, and Patara He had a famous Coloseus 
ii^Rhodes which was one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Page 137 Phdo — in Greek mythology son of Saturn and Ops, 
inherited his father’s kingdom with his brothers, and received as his 
share infernal regions All the goddesses refused to marry him ; 
but, upon seeing Proserpine, the daughter of Ceres, gathering dowers 
in the plains of Enna, in Sicily, he became enamoured of her, and 
immediately carried her away 

Page 138 Parnassus — a famous mountain of Greece, in Phocis, 
to the N W of Mount Helicon The modern name is Tagora The 
mountain is celebrated in Greek legend as being the seat the Muses, 
lor its Corycian cave, and its Castalian stream, w'hich runs between 
it and a neighbouring peak Hehcon — or Tagora, a mountain range 
of Borotia, Greece, celebrated in the songs of many Greek poets as 
the abode of the Muses It is composed of a series of peaks, deep 
ravines, and beautiful valleys, whilst its vegetation is luxuriant 
Distaff — the stick which holds the bunch of fax, tow or wool in spinning. 

BOTH SIDES OF A QUESTION 

Page 139 Kmght- errantly — w'hen knights travelled m search 
of advcptui'es Paganism — heathenism. Warm — excited. 

Page 140 Career — gallop Trance — swoon Drinds — a piiesl 
among the ancient Celts of Britain, Gaul, and Germany, wdio wor- 
shipped under oak-trees Sovereign balsam — infallible cure Staunch 
fY/™stopped Will ha,ve it — insist 

Page 141 T'lll you have &c — such a procedure saves much 
trouble m human affairs. 


ALNASCHAR 

Set Jus hand fo — engage himself to Dyackmas — an ancient 
Gieek weight, and a silver com of different values Laid out in — 
invested his money m Lay aside — give up 

Page 142 As I well can desire — as much as my ambition cam 
soar hlake a noise in the world—mzkQ my presence felt in the world. 
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business Set myself on the foot of a prince — -can assume, 
a princely style Train and equipage — with a following and retinues. 
To breed in har—Xo awake in her Dalhance—mtexchznge of embiaces * 
W om e n — maid -servants 

Page 143 Caress — fondling To take her 'into mv favour — 
to be kind to her I mprint— impress Chimerical ■ — wnla Founda- 
tion — root ^ ^ 

THE CHOICE OF HERCULES 

fldrcules — the most celebrated hero of the Grecian mythology' and 
the son of Jupitor and Alcmena Juno, out of jealousy, sent two 
-serpents to devour him ; but the infant strangled them in his cradle 
He early distinguished himself by feats of strength and valour , he 
slew the lion of C^eichron and liberated Thebes He performed a 
number of terrible adventures, the principals of which are known 
under the name of the “Twelve Labours of Hercules “ When he 
intended to wed Job, Denjanira, his wife, finding herself about to te 
forsaken, sent him a tunic dimd with the poisoned blood of the centaur 
Nessus, thinking to regain his affection by that means Hercules 
had no sooner put on the garment, than it adhered to his skin and 
caused him the most cruel torments To end these he kindled an 
immense fire on Mount cEta, with the intention of burning himself 
alive , but a cloud came down and he was carried away to Olympus, 
where he became immortal and married Hebe The great number 
of exploits which have been attributed to Hercules have led to the 
belief that there were many heroes of that name Musing — medi- 
tating Perplexed — at a fix Easy — without coquetry and aftec- 
-tation 

Page 144 Floridness — brightness in colour Helped — produced 
Shadow — figure reflected by her shadow Accosted — addressed. 
Sense — passion 

Page 1 15 Into society and friendship — 1 e in confidence Set 
a price — require a certain sacrifice Broke in upon — interrupted. 
Visage — figure Raised — sought for 

Page 146 Votaries — worshippers Mistaken — misguided and 
misconceived Household guardian — a presiding family deity. We 
know &c — Hercules wors-hipped the goddess of piety. 

THE GOLDEN MEANT 

Panting— iov faint and thirst. 

Page 147 Becalmed — motionless from want of wind Ev^yy 
way — in all directions Sahcea — Persia Suffocation — due to excess 
of drinking water. Confusion — distressed condition Rills — streams^ 
Greatness of his sentiments — his ambitious outlook 

Page 148 Repined — repented Mean — poor. 

SOLON AND CROESUS 

Sages — wise men 

Page 149 Shown — so that he might he dazzled by the spleiid- 

,our of the court One Telliis &c. — the sentence gives an ideal if true 
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human happiness Perfect patrons — thorough ideals of brotherly 

love Transport — ecstacy, 

^ Page 150 — The crown to a champion &c — like the bestowal 
of a prize to a combatant before the issue is decided. Aclmim- 
Hon — kind reproof Sublunary Commisseyation— concern 

for the sQherings of others , pitv. 

THE LEGEND OF BYJNATPI. 

Page 151 Black races — aborigines The Brahmans &c — the 
Aryans first introduced into India the art of husbandry Nourish 
— fertilise But the hill-man hunted &c — the\r were still scarcely 
advanced beyond the stage of pastoral life Limped — walked lamely. 

WHERE THERE’S A WILL, THERE’S A WAY, 

Page 152 Thomas A’ Bechet — archbishop of Canterbury He 
received an excellent education, becoming also a proficient in all 
inartial exercises A bitter hostility sprang out between him and 
King Henry as he supported the authority of the Pope, while the 
king endeavoured to make the church subordinate to the state. The 
strife continued for seven years, and an ill-guarded wish by the king 
that somebody would relieve him of ‘This turbulent priest/ ’led to 
the issination of Becket Romantic disposition — sentimental temper. 
Crusades — military expeditions under the banner of the cross to re- 
cover the Holy Land from the hands of the Turks or Saracens Follow- 
ed — ^pursued Metropolis — the imperial city 

Page 153 Talisman — a precious stone alleged to have the power 
of healing incurable diseases , here the word “Gilbert “ Who had won 
&c — who had dominated her A^ery existence by love’s bondage. 

DIARY’’ OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Company — passengers and crew. Brought to — reduced. 

Page 154, Voyages — excursions Tide was out — when there 
was only a low ebb tide 

Page 155 Cable — strong rope or chain Hammock — bed : 
a piece of strong cloth or netting suspended by the corners and used 
as a bed by sailors To make im — to supply me with Order my 
times of work — to make a regular routines of work. 

THE VICAR’S FAMILY. 

Page 156 Avoid — do not mix with Unequal combinations — 
association of the poor with the rich Satyrs— -very lustful persons. 
In diHress — in a most helpless condition 

Page 157 Neuter — neutral 

THE CHILDHOOD OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA 

Page is8 Paid and Virginia — The storv has become a classic 
in every European language The shadows of the plantain-trees — it 
IS midda}^ and the sun shines just above the head Dryads — nymphs 
of the woods. Of nature — nurtured by nature Depraved — made 
wicked 
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Page 159 Their — children’s Garden of Eden — the garden 
where Adam and Eve lived Like brother and sister — before they 
tasted the fruit of the forbidden tree Refreshes— enlivens A sure — 
blue 

Page 160 Honeycomb — store of honey Airs — tunes Damps-— 

sweats 

Page 1 61. Creole — a littl nursing Disembarked — landed ^ ^ 

Page 162 Boat swatn—n petty officer on boardship who looks 
after the boats, rigging, &c and calls the seamen with a whistle Suc- 
cour — help Caused great f res to he lighted — as a signal for direction 
to the ship. All points of the horizon — from evert?- direction 

Page 163 Gallery — the upper floor of seats Yards — a long 

beam on a mast for spreading square ^ails Menn-top-mast — the 

mast next above the lower mam mast Cables — ropes or chains 

to tie a ship to her anchor Efforts — movements , struggling with 

the Avaves Cable’s length — a nautical measure of two fathoms Pie-'*- 
serve — protect. Made its circuit — go round it Keel — the part of a 

ship extending along the bottom from stem to stern, and supporting 
the whole frame 

Page 164. Intrepidity — bold courage. Engulfed — cast into a 

gulf. 

THE LAST OF E.ARTH. 

Page 165 Virtue — virtuous people. Elevated foititudc — digni- 

iied forbearance 

Page 166 To appease — to pacify. 

STORY OF LA ROCHE. 


Pastor — a clergy man. Shadowy lines of age — AATinklcs that grew 
out of old age 

Page 167 Speculation — theory , abstraction Stay — support 
Declining years — old age It becomes not me — it is not becoming 
or deserving of me. Chastenings — punishment for sms 

Page 168 Exhortation — devme discourse Recollected himself 
composed himself The cut fains &c — the pastor’s daughter used to 
play on the organ, so the moving of the curtain reminded him of his 
departed daughter and passed a shiver of agony through his 

Page 169 Never doubled— -philo^o-phised 

THE TRIAL BY COMBAT 

Rehefca — wms a jCAvess and loved Ivanhce Brian de Bois-Giid- 
bert, a knight, offered to renounce everything including present fame 
and future ambition on her consenting to receive him for her lover 
But she was constant to her ioAm Thereupon the knight accused Iier 
of sorcery and she aa^s condemned to be burnt alicm by grand Masfer 
of the most Holy order of the Temple of Zion The only chance of 
escape that was left to Rebecca according to the laws of rhe Order 
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was a trial by combat with a champion of her and the accuser himself*’ 
Lay lance in vest — -will enter into a combat Fazse hie up — supply 
me WL^h Gage — Challenge 

Page 170 Lists — the ground enclosed for the contest Dzs- 
romfitied — defeated Doom — the order of condemnation Ample hire 
— high emoiu>ments Were my Limbs fleet enough — had it been so that 
I was piore strong and agile 

Page 1 71 Turn hack — terminate Scroll — roll of paper letter^ 
Haste — speed Chapter — a champion, a member of a religious or 
military order Xazavencs — a follower ol the Jesus of Nazareth 

Page 172 Feradeent'urc — perhaps it may be so Endure — bear. 
BoadC — the last moorish king of Spain He w^as killed in a battle m 
Africa Died 1526 

Page 173 Bloody die loa^ to he cast &c — the horrible gambling 
With life and death wall take place Village wake — village feast on 
the^ dedication of a church, formerly celebrated by keeping aw'ake all 
night Familial ice her mind— to become accustomed to the scene. 
Decoi) — iluty Equal paCitmm of sun and wind — equal advantage 
of the sun and the wind i e the position allotted to each alloived him 
to share the same amount of the shining sun and the blowung wind 
as his oppvjnent 

Page 1 7 L Yield me — otfer myscif agreeing Fornix — rules and 
formalities Whose op portornty cFc — who shows charity towards men 
when the last moment ol the calamity to befall arrives Fledg — 
the piomisc of a combat 

Page 175 Support himself — sit upon Stranger — unknown!. To 
sustain — to uphold , to substantiate 

Page 176 Fatal chair — chair of death Visor — mask; a part 
of a helmet covering the face, moveable, and perforated to see through, 
Fipux Chevaliers — brave knights 

Page 177 U nshrioen — unconfessed Unabsolved — unpardoneeb 
U nscafiied — unharmed Contending passions — he knew perfectly well 
tha,t ins cause wms unjust but it wms hatred and jealousy that impelled 
him so long to put up his appearance Fiat voluius tua — thy wall be 
done 


PAUL FLEMMING'S RESOLVE. 

Page 178 Chapel — church Unrequittcd — uiireturned Still— 

calm Bleared — sore , inflamed 

Page i/Q Transitions 0/ changes of ideas Veer with 
Cpc — change his mmd on every slight occasion Mysterious — un- 
knowable 

Page 180 Beyond the reach of cure loean — to estrange the affec- 
tions Waving them off’ — dismissing them by a sign of the hand. 

Page 1S2 Uncle Tom’s Cabin — The book first appeared in the 
'' Washington National Era " It wns translated into every language, 
and literally went the lound of the globe. Its statements naturally 
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evoked iniick hostile criticism in the United Statc'^, and in ans\Yt-'- 
to her opponents, Mrs Stowe, the authoress, pubhshed, in 1853, a 
'' Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin " in which she gave many iaeCs and 
documents as the basis ot her representations. She imbibed a strong 
hatred against slavery from her father Rev Lyman Beecher and 
husband, Prof Calvin E Stowe Loiu-spirited — dow n-hc'irted 

Page 183 If tt were vot for you &l — what aiL me onhvE youi' 
separation Breaks my heart — cuts me to the quick Sunk %nto iny 
heart — ^penetrate my heart , aftect me 

Page 184 To do right about — to act nghtconsiy so as to mend 
matters. 

Page 185 Speaking in voice &c ~ — speaking wuth no vestige of 
doubt WorldttnesS'—'niOutQTmlisin. Scepticism — godlessness Sent 
away — ^dismissed for the night Booked — moved backward and forward 
to full to sleep Drollery — oddness 

Page 1S6. Couldn't never &c — this 1^ the usual rejoinder of the 
oppressed classes when called on to improve themselves Incicdnhty — 
disbelief Abused — ill cared for , neglected and despised 

Page 1S7 Heathen — unilluminated Beclaun — reform No 

putting it off — it should no longer be postponed 

DEATH 

PageiSS Dry — hard Convenfed — gathered Contour — outline 
Avened — down cast , face turned aside Aprons — a cloth or piece of 
leather worn before one to protect the dress 

Page 189. It iS for you — no one holds hea\en m monopoly. 
Methodist church — methoist are a sect ol Christians fonnded bv John 
Wesley {1703-91), noted for the strictness ot its discipline 

Page I go Hem — the border ot a garment doubled down and 

scw'ed Endearment — caressing wmrds Start up — take shape 

Page 19 T Declined — pined , gone from bad to w^orse Adroitness 
— dexterity Shrugged their shoulders — doubted. Setncs:iCs — peinia- 
nent bias of mind Cord‘d begin to unnn nd~~-s.^ one appraoches the giave 

Clay — hesh 

Page IQ2 Out of hearing — beyond the sound of the approaching 
voice 

Page 193 — •Animated — rejuvenated Lighte>' — fieci Chaig^'-— 
care Rapped — knocked Clod upon a coffin — as dismal and painful 
as are felt by persons wdio see tlieir beloved's grave < lose beioie their 
eyes 

Page 194 Tui n of the night — just after midnight 
A SLAVE WARE HOUSE 

Page 196 Expertly and gentcely — without giving any occasion 
to cnticism and under a cover of benevolence Human pvopcjfy At - - 
trade in human chattels brings a high profit. Once Inougld with Ar — 
Christ sacrificed himself for the welfaic of him. Ushened — conducted. 
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^Page 197 Low buffoonery — vulgar and coarse jesting Promote 
- — excite Ficldle~ 3 , stringed instrument of music, called also a violin. 
Evils — j^umsbments 

Page 198 Driver — the slave deale-'* Voluble — talkative , fluent 

of speech. Factious^y- — humorously* To Jet me — leave me Flour-- 
waving in the air Wag — a wit 

1 99 postures Physiognomy — expression of the 

countenance Quadroon — the offspring of a mulatto and a white 
person 

Page 200 Sacrament — the Lord's vSupper 

Page 202 Discouragement — helplessness Aggravation — in-' 

creasing torture Palmetto — a hat made of palmetto-leaves 

Page 203 Forcing raising high by the auctioneer’s tricks. 
Connoisseurs — those who know the objects of their purchases welL 
Sprucely-dressed — smartly artired Volet — a man servant 

Page 204. Calaboose — look up, the word originated from the 

name of a prison New Orlands Burly — knotty Siubbed-looking 

blunt-looking 

Page 205 Unprepossessing — unhandsome , ugly Distended — ■ 

swelled ’ Freckled — spotted 

Page 206 Minx — a jade; a pert young girl. Knocked off — 
slod. Wistfully — intently 

Page 207 Expatiates — minutely describes , enlarges his dis- 

courses Bids — bidders. 


INSTRUCTION FOR WRITING LETTERS. 

Page 20S Ri A-— -attach Miss — misspel 

FROM A CHINAMAN TO HIS FRIENDS 
IN THE EAST 

Page 2og Reserve — self-contained natuic 

Page 210. Fortitude — forbearance List for — enlist as 

Page 211 Altercation — controversy. Blandishments — winning 

expressions or actions Oracle — gossiji 

Page 2T2. Pillaged-~~ohL\mod by ransacking Gentleman — 

private secretary or confldential clerk 


SIR ROGER AT THE ABBEY. 


Page 213 Sir Roger — Sir Roger Dc Coveily is a fictitious funny 
character of a country squire, depicted v ith consummate skill bv 
Addision, in the Spertatoi Abbey — Westminster Abbe\ 

Planting himself — making him eh' comfortable by taking his 
histoiy 


Page 

conducted 


214 Regarded — examined with reverence Conveyed— 
Jacob’s pillow — the throne on vhich the kings of Scotland 
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used to be coronated Forfeit — penalty Ruffled — agitated, out- 
witted Trepanned- -ensnared Tobacco-stopper — tobacco-pipe made 
out of the wooden chairs Pummel — the knob on a sword hilt cCasual 
tics — misfortunes , military losses 

Page 215 Great opportuniHes of sinning — more voluble in his 
speech. 

TO THE REV JOHN NEWTON. 

Page 217 You indulge me S^c — you write aboiil so many ditier- 
ent subjects Allow me such a latitude tNc — alow me to wiite about 
so many diftcrent topics Swallowing such boluses — reading such 
trash}" letrers as I send you, solely on account of their pleasant st\le, 
like a man swallowing big pills of nasty taste merely because they 
made attractive by gilding Palate — taste Splendid — brilliant Moic 
iiUuring S-c - -more attractive in style at least if not better as icgards 
their subjects But my leaf gold <Bc — but my wit is dulled, ai?d I 
cannot write attractivelv, owing to my chronic meJancholv , wit is 
compared with gold leaf Ten nished — stained Vaboun, — ■melancholy 
Longwinded — long drawn Hall — become cumbrous and confused 

Page 218 M me IS a harmless fluid — I use ink for drawing, 
and not tor writing , and the deceptions practised by an artist do 
not moral or material harm to anybody, as wrong statements and 
untruths do to the readers of writings Dabchuk — a small water- 
bird that dives in the wmter Feeding upon — 'looking intenily as 
if eating it up My eyes drink the rivers — I look so eagerly at them 
as if I were drinking it^ water Miserable .nen — the study of nature 
remind'^ men ol their sms From the Arctic &c — from the extreme 
north to the extreme south of the earth Is greatly to their adoantage 
— beiause they knovv not the worthlessness of earthly things 
Baubles — apparently nice earthl}" things So — worthless ReAtd in 
— considered in themselves Conservatory — a sheltered place in which 
tender or foreign plants are kept Frame of four lights — a case htted 
with glass on four sides Lord Bute — the Marquis of Bute, once Prime 
Minister, lived near Olney m a house surrounded by a large gai den, wi 
charge of an expert gardener 

Page 210 Tins is not mine &c — it is only meant to amuse me 
during my short life in this world , I shall die m a few ycais, and it 
will not go wuth me to the next world, w-here I shall live for evei 

Back parlo^n — ,ittmg-room at the back of the house The luuvs — • 
Cmvper had three 1 ime hares, Puss being one of them Fnfangivd — 
caught in something Disengage — free Got away — made its escape. 
In s luder — m pieces Laitice-work—z. net-work of trensed l\irs. 
Secured the wi ndow —cox oxed the window" to avoid escape Blind — ■ 
window-screen Redoubtable — formidable Chase — pursuit. Yunhhr 
— -qiiickcr runner Cai vying less weight— homg less heavy 

Page 220 HuiA — body of pursuers Peep hack the 
dliad they might not kill the hare Presently outstripped — suon went 
ahead of. He got the start and turned her — he got ahead of her and 
made her turn round Pushed for — ran fast iow^ards I'an-yard — 
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to lining enclosure. Secured her — held hei last Her coat — the fur 
of the hare Frolic— iMnny adventure Presuming upon — relying on, 
'^^evenc ^ — a Roman dramatist and comic poet of the end century B. C. 
Nihil met &c —you do not think anything about me as indifferent to 
yourself 

. TO LADY HESKETH. 

<9 

Pag’e 221 Engaged in company — busy with engagement and 
callers praiseworthy Time's forelock — sieze the occa^ 

sion promptly anticipating future difficulties Make sure your oppor- 
tunifv — make the best use of your leisure. Talking letters — easy 
and hearty letters Before the moon shall have (Ec — before it is long 
Peremptory —commanding Hold them as fast — love them as dearly 

Page 222 Morsel — ’bit Pampered — gratified to the full Hung'’ 
yy — intensely eager Opportune — timely Divulge — give publicity 
Turned — -differently directed Bait to liiye — an object to allure you. 
Grie 7 ed at me heart — sorely unhappy Against you come — prex')aring 
as li to welcome you Cellar — underground room where stores, 
es^iecially wines, are kept 

Page 223. But — only. 

^ TO LADY HESKETH. 

Prorogued — the sittings brought to an end for the time Sprightly 
—lively Drollest — funny Gambols — frolicks Incredible — difficult 
to be believed Small of her age — smaller than the age vrarrants. 
Mclancholv period— the time when she will grow old enough to indulge 
m her frolicks Hilarity — liveliness Elements — weather Turbulent 
beyond measure — extremely stormy 

Page 224 Prodigies — portents Convilsions — violent dr=^tiirb- 
ances Conjecture — infer Oraculai notices — notices of obscure hap- 
penings Gesiiculahons — gestures He is zvorth &c — he performs 
the part of the finest barometer of the world. U nequtvocal — un- 
questionable Groat — a little , an English silver com, worth four 
g>enre- Invaluable acquisition — precious possession. 

ON LEAVING INDIA* 

C a ndidly — frankly. Realised — satisfied , 

Page 225 Foundation — beginning , basis. Withhold — justly 

deny. Impressive — insprmg , solemn. 

DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO PANJA. 

Page 226 Stew — worrying advice. Gallimaufry and medley — 
inconsistent or absurd medley miscellany Left-handed — 

awkward Perverse — obstinate Rule and the rod — emblems of autho- 
rity as a governor 

Page 227 Means well ay? favours. You will never &c, — 
you can find nobodj;' to support rmu against a rich man. Confound 
you — let yourself be confounded. Stringing — repeating m succession* 
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For I work as zf &c — people who know too many pithy maxims often 
confound themselvas It is better to know only few and act accortling 
to them systematically Popped up- — came out suddenly^ moved 
quickly As pat to the &c — used for alliteration Pnif—light, quick 
blow Purpose — -bringing a proper effect. Pajimer — bread-basket* 
Shan’t — shall no more. Annss — nonsense Scrapes — difficulty 

Page 228. Never trust &c — do not commit yourself before others* 

Page 229 Capons — cock or fish. Buzzard- — blockhead The 

€ther place — hell 

THE PRICE OF PLEASURE. 

Page 230 Spurs — iron pikes attached to the shoes to goad 

_ horses during rides Low chair- — a covered vehicle for one person 
Countermand — to give a command m opposition to that already given 
Pointed — aimed JEneid — the great poem of Virgil, a great Roman 

poet, composed at the request of the emperor Augustus, relating 
the adventure of SEneas after destruction of Troy Hume’s h'lsto^v 
— Hume was a celebrated English historian and philosophical writer. 
He wrote “ History of England, from the Accession of James T to the 
Revolution ” The first volume was poorly received but the second 
volume established his fame In 1750 appeared his " Histo^v of the 
House of Tudor,” and’ in 1761 the more ancient part of the English 
history. In the i8th century one had to read these histones in order 
to presume to have acquired a fair education. Study — reading-room. 

Page 231 Appurtenances — accessories. Shooting-butts — a mark 
for archery practice Target — a mark to shoot at for practice Saun- 
tered — wandered about idly Immoderate vociferation — unrestricted 
loud outcry TiaphaJl — an old game played with a ball or bat and 
trap. Throng — crowd At trap — to lie in ambush 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN WILLIAM PENN AND I*ORD 
- PETERBOROUGH. 

Page 232 To confound them — to mix them together Engraving 
— picture blocks Weakening — dwarfing Ingenious — skilful Print 
— printed picture For we cannot &c — pictures are not so impressive 
as lively writings, but it may sometimes happen that the caprices 
of fancy wall lead us to be affected by it Tenacity — fastness Same— 
no better persons Newgate Calender — a list of a Newgate prisoners, 
with their crimes , Newgate is a famous prison in London Portraiime 
— the drawing of portraits 

Page 233 Fixed on a point of time-~-x Active to a period Van- 
dyke — Sir, Anthony, a Dutch painter was employed by Charles I, 
who conferred on him the honour of knighthood His greatest works 
chiefly in portraiture and historical subjects, were executed m England, 
where he married a daughter of the Earl of Cowry Block — the hang- 
man’s axe Parterre — an arrangement of flower pots with spaces 
of turf or gravel between for walks Riot — -frolicks. Vanqumher of 
time — it keeps alive those xvho have long made their exit from this 
world. Hour—Si time or an occasion. 
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SECTARIANISM 

Those who knoiv &c — ignorant is always boastful Incestuous— 
multiply among themselves. Beget — give birth to Barter — exchange. 

Page 234 Grandees — the nobles of the court Denominated 
— designated Xerxes — the fifth King of Persia and son and successor 
-of Darms Hvstaspes Ke reconquered Egypt, and then turned Ins 
arms against Greece, with a force, military and naval, of 2-] millions 
strong ' He was defeated at Thcrmophylae and Salamis and his immense 
army was dispersed He was slain by the captain of his guards. 
Caligula — a Roman emperor He reigned for only eight months when 
Ins career was cut short by assassination He was cruel and immoral 
He built a temple to himself and ordered his head to be placed above 
the images of the gods, while he wished to imitate the thunders and 
pow^us of Jupitor Stalks — walks Under the canopy of heaven— 
under the sky, i e , m this world Repast — bieakfast Zimmermann — 
a German author Infalhhle — is incapable of error SanchfeaHon— 
puoiification Deride — redicule Indians — thei^ must be no other than 
the red Indians 

Page 235 Translated — transported Scojf— sneer Beautifica- 
tion — salvation , blessings in heaven Excrements — useless matter 
discha_fged from the animal system , soils Pursue — look at 

SOCIETY. 

Shaded silk — silk marked wdh gradations of colour. Situations — 
from all different positions or sides Whisked — quickly passed Chaise 
and four — four wheeled postchaise To multiply the points of view — 
see things from as many different standpoints as possible Uncir- 
cmnscribed — without being limited m his circumspection Buttoned 
up and laced &c — human nature as it is ^affected civilization or 
barbarit}" He will also associate &c — to understand human nature 
an intimate study of the different grades of life is necessary but m 
the meantime the inquisitive must not lose himself. 

Page 236 He will visit &c — from the poorest to the richest, 
nor omitting the middle-class, must engage the attention, and proper 
care should be taken that the identity be not disclosed to them. 

SPEAKING, READING, AND WRITING, 

Ready — ^resourceful Full — matured. Correct — faultless. Dau- 
ghters of Dance — it was predicted that Danaus, the king of Argos, 
wall be killed by one of his sons-m-law Sowhen the king of Egypt 
intended to marry his sons with his daughters, he would not consent. 
But when he was compelled, he made his daughters promise to kill 
their husbands on the night of their nuptials One daughter, out 
of the fifty, spared her husband. In order to punish these cruel 
wives, Jupiter cast them to Tartarus, and condemned them to be eter- 
nally filling with water a vessel full of holes. Bolters — a machine 
for separating bran from flonr Retain the chaff S^c — only the trashy 
parts are remembered while the essential thing is forgotten. 
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WISE AND REMARKABLE SAYINGS OF 
EMINENT MEN. 

Page 237. IVissr — a wiser man Cultivation — atlh^allon ^To he 
waste — be idh^ wliiled away To be ovcvfiin with noxioiis plants — 
bo misspent and misused Pros peroiis days- — -when he was in the height 
of his power m the state 

Page 238 burden. , "" 

PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

Emerged from barbarism — outgrew the sa'^mge state Roman 
might (S>: — during the Roman domination of Britain, the islanders 
were sunk in deep barbarism 

Page 239 Barbarous — inhuman Traffic in slaves — slave trade 
Pretensions — aspirations Ooscuve — unknown, undignified Unde)- 
standing — intelligence Acquirements — accomplishments Blessings of 
civil society — enjoying the highest civic freedom and immune from 
tyrannic aggressions Framed — constituted, established A system 
which has become &c — the English constitution have alwavs been the 
model for other states to cop}" Had those principles &c — the principle 
that a slave must always remain a slave Senators — member^ of the 
legislature. 

Page 240 Rude — uncultured , savage Destruction — prejudice , 
rums Dispensations — graciousness Pursue — adopt Prescribed — 

enjoined Reverse — alteration Breaking in — fiourishmg , illumining. 
Distant extremities — far ends Evening of her days — in the later 
period of her history Recompense — compensation , emolument. 
Tardy — slowly shown 

THE DECAY OF CHIVALRY 

Page 241 Chivatrx — bravery and courtesy , the usages and 
qualifications of chevaliers and knights Dauphin ess — contort ol 
the crown prince Versalles — the scat of the French senate and 
assembly, 10 miles S W of Pans Louis XI V” erected heie a splendid 
palace, which, from 1672 to 1700 was the residence ot the kings oi 
France Lighted on this rob — shined in this world Seemed to touch — 
she was something above this earth fust above the hoyizon~m her 
early career The elevated sphere cFr —-the elegant society m which she 
was just introducing herself Full of life — with an exuberance ot 
sprightlmess When she added titled — when she was bountiful 
towards others The sharp antidote &’C — the punishments that 
disgraceful conduct merits Scabbards — sheathes 

Page 242 Exalted — ■ennobled d/z/2ga/(?<d"~softened To its acE 
vanfage — -relief. Antique — old; ancient Confounding—wAlumt 
belittling. Gradations — stages. To he fellows — to be lankcd with 
Soft-collar of social esteem — to bow themselves to 1he mild reproof of 
public opinion. Domination S-c —the t^mant who strifics civil libeily. 
Harmonized — systematised Bland — gentle , smooth. 

Page 243. Empire of light and reason — the revolutionaiy doctrines* 
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which presume to base themselves on free thinking and imrestramed 
'reason Superadded — mutually multiplied Moral imagination — hav- 
ing^ taken its shape from morality itself Ratifies — acknowledges 
Regicide — the murder of a king Parricide — the murder of a parent 
Sacrilege — profanation ot a sacred place ninsp rude nee — the science 
of lawn Scrutiny — careful or minute enquiry Muddy — stupid 
Terrors — ^bo-ercive force In the groves of iheir academy — m their 
miTr^erous councils. Vista — prospect , the view or prospect through 
an avenue Embodied — shaped 

Page 2^4 Affections — love or kindness Will hold powevi< &c — 
can not but last without recoursing to evil methods Fealty — homage. 
Precautions — dangers , devices to be planned to avoid Anticipated— 
checked Preventive — so that there may not be plots and assassina- 
tions From policy — in order that they may rule and keep the people 
in thorough check Ancient — long established and widely a^pproved. 
Compass — direction Nor can we know &c — we can not know before- 
hand what our policy would ultimately lead to 

Page 245. Indifferent~--\inj)Todiictive Operation — activity, 

Adveiting — referring. Kept learning in existence — nursed and reared 
education Arms and confusions — wars and the consequent disturb- 
ance's Causes — embryonic stages. Paid back — made recompense 
for With usury — with interest more than it owed Debauched— 
degenerated 

Page 246 Cast into the mire — totally neglected and despised. 
Effects — productions Where Dade and manufactures &c — it «is con- 
ceivable that a nation would exist without trade and commerce so 
long as noble sentiments are not dead, but it is utterly impossible 
to think of a nation which is losing its trade and commerce in an experi- 
ment to discover whether a state can exist without old institutions 
and long approved noble sentiments It is something like staking 
everything in order to find whether the present stock can be increased 
by a new' process 

CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 

Annual vote — every year the exoenditurc for the army is voted 
in the committee of supply Liberal — generous , whole-hearted. 
Rabble— z. disorderly mob Rotten timber — merely few ships made of 
rotten wood. Mechanical — who hold fast to some rules or theories. 

Page 247 Far from being qualified (Sc — quite unworthy to 
direct the policy of a vast kingdom Initiated — instructed Is not 
seldom — is often And a great empire and little rmnds — broadness 
of view IS an indispensable qualit3^ among statesmen w'ho wield the 
sceptres of great kingdoms Auspicate — to foreshow Sursum cordu — 
lift up your hearts to God Let us get an American revenue Sc —if 
we are to get money from America our policy^ should be to develop her, 
as we got the American Empire out of a waste country by only improv- 
ing it, 
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ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

Pago 24S, Connexions — family relations Burst asuvdey— 
torn into pieces Pyundion — loss Commiimcaied~~~h<d^to\xed'' on. 
Laudable piusmt — noble profession That noxious plant your 

policy destroy s everything as the poisonous plant kills the other plants 
and spreads desolation Take root — grow Mutually henrfioial com 
'merce— by commerce the svants of one country are supplied by another ; 
this commercial argument, so to say, alone abolished the slave trade. 
Skirts — boundaries : border regions 

Page 249 Perfidy — -vile treachery Perversion— worst feature- 
Wiping away — brushing away black spot Suffered to inter- 

X'ene — allowed to pass by. 

THE WAR WITH NAPOLEON 

Page 250 Inundation — the violent flood Follow — haunt Cover 
ing the whole earth — revolutionary tendencies spread far and wide ove^ 
the continent alter the French Revolution Apertuie — country 
Posterity — generation to come Thick night that &c — -awful darkness 
that will overtake it Vnhtous emulation — a competition without 
anything but honesty of purpose in it Theatre of wonders — a huge 
exhibition where everything will astound our senses. 

Page 251 Freedom — it is urged that freedom has awakened 
Europe, bestowed virtues, dispelled superstition, conferred religion, 
kindled poetry, oratory and the line arts, and offered beneficial insti- 
tutions. Pall — a black covering over the dead Determination — 
decision Solicitude — anxiety Setectest — choicest The faithful of 
every name &c — devout people of all religions and sects will fervently 
pray to God and do all that might bring heavenly blessings upon you. 
Contrite — -pement Intercession — pleadings Supplication — praver for 
merev In its ascent — in its way. Shock — application Illustrious 
dead — famous dead persons Posterity — future generations Resolve 
— deliberate upon Sepulchre — grave 

Page 252 Elevated seats — the illnstnoiis dead are mteniW 

looking upon you, and their unending consolation and rest depend 
upon your successfully determining the noble cause Mantle — spirit. 
To tread in your steps — to follow ^mu Sustained — upheld Cemented 
made firhi Prophet—St Paul Tow — -puller 

ON SLAVERY, 

Bear to be told — allow to be advised Across the Atlantic — m 
America 

Page 253 Talk not &c — do not urge as a plea for the retention 
of the slave trade that the slave owners will suffer pecuniary loss in 
property by its abolition R^ght — that the ownership of slaves entails 
a natural right of property Rise in rebellion — our very spirits 
rebel against the accentuation of such a right of property Be the 
appeal &c —whether we appeal to common sense or nobility of the 
soul, abolition of the trade is the common verdict. Columbus — * 
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before Columbus discovered America morality did not sanction sucli 
' a conduct, nor does it countenance it today , a definite period of time 
iSjUscd for an indefinite one Fantasy — fancy; belief Covenants 

conventions Unholy — immoral 

THE DUTY AtlD INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS 

'i 

, Page 25.^ P} onu illation — diffusion Enjoys it — in a free cons- 
titutional form of government it is education, specially political and 
patriotic, that saves it from rum and dismemberment C omnium cated— 
imparted Madame De Stael — was a French authoress, daughter of 
Necker minister of France She was banished from France by Napo- 
leon for attacking Bonapartism Pulsations — throbbings Conducts - 
continues to direct 

Page 255 ArHjiceys — builders Moulding — shaping Fashion- 
ing — reforming ^Ve applaud &c — we praise a painter who draws 
human figures Endmuig — durable Achievements — successes Feet/- 
tion — task To hear foi good or evil — be productive of a good or a bad 
citizen Latgcr — wider Instilled — infused Inculcated — propagated. 
Withdraw himself from — shake himself oft Warraoited — justified. 
Exercise of the clevative franchise — the duty of voting for the proper 
man 

Page 256 It ts in the inculcahon (Ec — though women are not 
allowed to take part actively in public elections, they can perform 
this sacred function of a cirizen by giving moral education to their 
children This plea has often been urged against the aspirations 
of the suffragists 

THE PLEASURES OF READING. 

Careful cultivation — assiduous training Materially — to a great 
extent Prevalence — rise m power. ThwaiUd — prejudicially affected. 
Fortuitous — happening by chance 

Page 257 Oblivion — forgetfulness To forego them — to go 
without them Lassitude — languor Intrude — make their appearances 
felt. Occupation — culture ; diversion 

THE STORY OF DUKULA AND PILIYUK. 

In quest of — in search of , to collect Encountered — faced. Malig- 
nant — disposed to do harm 

Page 258 Issued a venomous blast — spitted a puff of poison. 
Lay in ambush — kept himself hidden Nymph— one of the beautiful 
goddesses who inhabited, mountains, rivers trees, &c Issued— dis- 
charged Dart — arrow Prop — a stay helped to perform 

ablutions Succour — provide food 

Page 259 Destitution — -miserable condition Reflection — thought" 
Sorely — extremely Delicately disclosed — sadl}. related. Unbounded — 
limitless Hapless — unfortunate 

Page 260 Proffered — voluntarily otfered Ordinances— tenets. 
Miraculous restoration — wonderful resurrection 
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THE AFFRAY. 


Page 261 Estahhshmenl — staff. Spyiiikhng — a number ^ai- 
wart —tall and stout Spinted — brave , courageous R>]ic'igency — 
danger Initiated — instructed Alysieyies — art iiots Close 

quarters — near at hand 

Page 262 Emerging — coming out Vocation — profession 

mined opposition — resolute resistence 

Page 263 Impetuosity — violence Consfevnatwn — dismay. 

Sma/djwg— suffering a stinging pain m the body Thicket — a close 
bush V ehcmence — force 

Page 264 Intimidate — frighten 

THE GHATAK OR MATCHMAKER 

Giittiiral — harsh , pertaining to the throat Spi iiste/-~-?in un- 
married girl Amiable — of sweet disposition shining 

3’oung. 

Page 265. Persuasive eloquence — winingpower of speech Burke’s 
Peerage — J Bernard Burke wrote an exhaustive histoid of the British 
nobility, entitled “ Peerage and Baronetage ” Accor, ephshed ' — complete 
in acquirements , polished 

Page 266 There is no reckoning— it is difficult to calculate and 
estimate the value 

Page 267. Measures — proceedings 

THE PRODIGAL SOX 

Obdurate— ■imyenetrsihle Stony — hard Sif^si'ana’—belongings , 

riches Riotous living — frivolous wa 3^ ol living Fain — glad 

Page 26S Drew nigh — came close Ti ansgressed — disobe\mcI. 
Devoured — misspent Harlots — woman of bad fame , prostitutes 

THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER 

Page 26 q dime — climate Respond — pa}’ attention to Plen- 

teous — bounteous Recesses of the heaoi — innermost heait 

HOW THE HINDU TRAVELS 

Page 270. Con side) ation — great, not without reason Flurry— 
agitation Wends — passes 0 ;;iz;zoi/s— -tedious Trepidation— 

nervousness Dingy — shak\’ Concentrating — placing 

Page 271 Amenities — advantages Ooci powering — oveiwhelm- 

mg Tardy — apparent^ dull Contumacy — obstinate objections 

Page 272 In deference to — to show respect to TE C — water- 
closet Steward — the manager of the provision department, dc at 
sea. Stentorian— very loud or powerful Ciumhs — pieces Carcasses 
.. . . array — meats of all species of animal are serveci 

Page 273. Apostolic — pertaining to the constitutions and canons 
of the apostles. Herds — meats of other different animals. 
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THE FALLS OF NIAGRA. 

^ Precipice — -steep rock Phenomenon — natural object Horse-shc& 
Falls — so named for the shape of its fall Rapids — streams descending 
from precipitous rocks Rocky cauldron — kettle made of rocks Re- 
bound — recoil Concussion — a violent shock caused the sudden 
contact ot the two bodies, water and the rocks ApparUtions—cin 
iirimaterial appearance 

Page 274 Abyss — depths Admonish — reprove Precipitation — 
hurling headlong , the process by which any substance is made to 
separate from another in solution, and tall to the bottom 

THE AMERICAN WOMEN 

Land of jreedom — independent country , in America the civil 
libertv 01 tile people is complete Breadth of p} leilege—libeTCl im- 
munities 

% 

Page 275 Post graduate education — a course of study after 
graduatiun Complicated — complex Scholarly affair — a higher 

standard of education. Gymnasium — gjminastic ground Trapeze 
--a swing of one more cross-bar used in gymnastic exercise Under- 
non-sectarian Sloeenlincss — untidiness , carelessness 
or dirtiness m dressing 

Page 276 Taxidei my — the art of preparing and stuffing the 
rikiiis of animals Violoncello — a large four-stnnged musical ins- 
trument of the vioPn class, the qualit}^ of its tone even more sympa- 
thetic than thal of the \ lolin, held between the kness in pla3nng 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 

Anti-slco'ejy War — the American Civil War. The Northern 
countries advocated traihc in slates, while the Southern strongly 
condemned it Pandii, ionium — the hall erected by Satan in hell for 
the deliberation of the fallen angels Perjured — having stTOim falsehn 
Depravity personified — wickedness incarnate Baggy-faced — with an 
inflated face Perdition — perpetual loser of future happiness. 

Page 277 Susceptibihiies — sensitiveness. Greek meets Greek 
— a Tartar faces a Tartai, i e both of them are equally feiocious. 
Roughs — ruffian Bludgeon — a short stick with a heavt' end to 
strike with Darted — left with speed, as an arrow hies fiom a bow, 
Ceadi 7 coarse whip made of twi-^ed strips oi cowhide Sanctum 
— private loom Sc^nbe — wmter , editor. 

Page 278 Clipped — culled Eat—licre used not in the sense 

of withdraw’, but IiteralE 

KESHUB’S EXPERIENCE OF EUROPE. 

Bad sailor — he wms not ver\* much troubled wnth sea sickness. 
Graphical^ — vividlv Acconimod^ftmu — convenmnees Suniptuous-— 
magnificent For FliUs read hecU Oriental — eastern Propriety 
— decorum. 
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Page 270. John Sluart Mill — the great English philosopher 
and economist. Aposilc — champion of the religion A ppombneiit 
— previous engagement Home leiters—AoitcTiy for home 
ternahon — ill humour ; anger Interested himself — devoted himself ; 
began to read Meekness — ^humility Flakes — particles Tre- 

mendous zee ig/z/— heavy burden , arduous task 

Page >80 Astute — cunning , sagacious Opposition — the paylp" 
who are in minority m the House of Commons, i e , in the Government’, 
is called the Opposition Assembly — the people assembled Last 
resting place — the place of the death Communion — mutual inter- 
course , fellowship. Amenso let it be. 

RECEPTION BY THE QUEEN EMPRESS 

Page 281 . Homage — fealty Fly — a light double-seated carriage ; 
a hackney-coach Corridor — the passage-way communicating with 
separate chambers 

Page 282 Likencssess — photographs AutogiapJi— own hand- 

writing ; signature. 

AN ENGLISH FIRESIDE 

r 

Page 2S3 Repaired — collected V oluptuoits — excessive pleasure, 
Chasiiig — scattering Passengers — of the street Bringing to hoy 
^ — striking heavily. Leeside — the sheltered side Belated — who is 
absent beyond the appointed time Squatted — sat Fondle — caress. 

Page 284. Go with ihe tide — die soon Who knoivs — the affec- 
tionate dving mother falters at the thought Hands — the men on 
hoard JDoiingly — with excessive fondness 

THE PATRIOTIC FRUIT SELLER. 

Page 2S5 Prodigious — immeasurable ; huge Who — for whom* 
MORNING IN LONDON 

Page 2S6 Twilight — the dim grav light between the night and 
the day. Rose from hei bed — spread over Opened the shutieis 
of heaven — cleared the atmosphere and shown the sky Close by — 
we are speaking of a place very near Tripped — passed. Sieeep — 
to clear Muggy — loggy , wet Hung heavv—lny thick Swept- - 
spread over Gieenit'fch — the celebrated obseivatory is situated here 
Becking chine — smoky climate Dust — to clean Gascons gold-- 
gold liquified into gas , golden shine Spurted — spouted , sent out 
in a sudden stream Effulgence — flood of glorious light Minarets 
■ — turrets on a Mahamedan mosque, from which the people are sum- 
moned to pra^mr Biocade mantle — loo^^e silk garment wrought with 
flgures SUde — made of slate stones. A If itudes— heights 

Page 2 87 Roughshod — shod with roughened slices, as a horse 

in frostv wcalher„ Blinds — window^ curtains Beat — round Ehcu 

— provoking to utter. Overhead — m the house aTove. Pedes- 
wmyfarcrs ; walkers. Honey — searching after money. 
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SAKYA MUNI. 

Page 28S Scikya -Biidha. Worthies of our race—~greB-t 

men of our species Enshrouded — covered, embellished Pn'ii- 
cipaliiy—sm.E[l kingdom Troops — huge body Behests- — commands. 
Forswear — ^forsake. Benighted — astray Imperious — wide , large, 
Siah^eE^o, post to which a martyr is tied to be burned And — dry i 
parclred 

Page 280 Swarthy — dark complexioned Animaied-Aivmg. 
anything Protoplasm — living matter. Consanguinity — 

relationship Emparadises — makes blissful. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA 

Page 290 Anarchy — lawlessness Dolorous — piteous. Minis-’ 
ter nig augci~d.n angel who ministers to the wants of the helpless. 
M^essages — errands , good news Mission — a vocation to perform^ 
T puiit'gatcd — unsofrened 

Page 291 Eradication — rooting out Yield to none in respect 

— no less I fervently respect 

Page 292 Lav my hand on — point. Nationalist fy tends— the' 
speaker in his over-zealous enthusiasm over clouds his reasons and 
confuses the idea of Indian nationalism with the feeling of antagoni-^m 
for social reform Eating into the very vitals of the nation- — killing 
the animating force of the nation, perhaps the speaker over-rated 
hi'S arguments 


DAVID HARE ANNIVERSARY 


David Hare — was a great patron of western education in India, 
Yearly Tribute &c — anniversary meeting. To treasure up- — to cherish 
ferventl}" Joseph Mazzini — a modern Italian politician. He de- 
voted his life for the unity and regeneration of Italy He served 
several terms of imprisonment and lived for a long time as art exile 
in England His eftorts were ultimately successful Pede — bounds. 

Page 293 Supervened — came between Rancour — hatred, jea- 
lousy Histone judgment — judgment of postiritv Contemporaries 
6 -c —the breadth of view of the great original minds are ever mis- 
understood, so the greatmen of the world have without exception 
suffered persecution from the hands of the people of their own time, 
Put as time passes men find ample time to judge their sayings, and 
they gradually come to understand them and become more prolific 
in tlieir respect towards the illustrious dead 

Page 294 Innate — inherent Hankenng— thirst 

Page 295 Fostered — nourished definitely. 

Page 296 Inception — ^beginning. Auspices — patronage. Re-- 

iiuniscence — remembrance Heralded — forerun, proclaimed. 


Page 297 Ddafe — d’'’vcll in detail Sustained — -prolonged, 
obstinately maintained Fits and smarts — at random. Unfaltering — 
unfailing. Application — sustained effort. Unflagging — untiring.^ 
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Times imthout number — often, characteristic Caluminale — • 

slander 

Page 298 Forsooif/z—certainl}^ Prostituting — improperly delii- 

ing. Unhappy times — unfortunate days 

Page 290, Assuredly — undoubtedly. Infuse — inject .^inctilc^te. 
DIend — -unite together Byegone — long lost Colossal fabnc—AiuQe 
structure of national regeneration Macaulay — he supported ^the 
Bide advocating for the spread of western culture in India 

INDIAN UNITY, 

Missionaries — devoted prcaclicrs Garibaldi — one of the de- 

liverers of Italy He was a great general and followed Mazzini He 
retired to private life after his \vork was completed Emulate — 
try to imitate nobly Matchless — unparallel U nfl inching — unsweiv- 
ing. 

Page 300 Resolve — determination B'lgh purposes — the nob?e 
idOcds Fiat — command Mandate — command Elampden — he first 
refused to pay ship-money He sat in the Long Parliament and took 
aims in the tivil war against the king but fell on Chalgrove Acid, 
He was a yqty popular man for his championing people’s cause ^ 

LONDON. 

Page 301 Under the level of the streets — 1 e iMidergioiind, 
Covered — matted Open — enj 03^010 Lungs of Loudon — breathing 
organs of London Row — line 

Page 302 Murky — gloom3^ Patter — chatter , of striking ofien, 

as of hailstones Sickly face — because its ra3’s are obstructed 

TfdE ENGLISH STAGE 

Decorations — ornamentations Wand — magic stmk Visiovs— 

panorama 

Page 303 Victor Hugo — a great French novelist 

THE COUNTRY 

Page 304. Count)}’ — a rural region as distinct from a town. 
Portico— -d, jiorch before the entrance to a building Cioquei- — a game 
in ivhich two or more plavers try to diive wooden ball^, b's mean^ 
of long-handled mallets, thiough a senes of arches set 111 the gioiind. 
Spire— d very acute p3uamidal roof in common use ovei tlie lowers 
of churches Conventionalities — customs ; long-cstcddished uses ; 
fashions Prospects-~ha.rYcst prospects 

Page 305 Acquaintance — famihantt’' Respectful nod — u\er- 

cntiai shaking of the head Complacent — pleased 

LADIES IN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 

Susceptible— open to, capable of who'le'^omc Sober 

—soothing. 
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Page 306. Vivifty — enliven Whist — a kind of game m card^ 

PARIS, 

% 

Page 307. Rough — Iroublebome because of the lolIing and 
pitching of the ship due to violent waves Hardened — practised. 
Siege — the siege made by the Germans during the Fianco-Prussian 
war Communist — a body oi people who held in doctrine that private 
prophnty is bad and it should be held in common This body of 
people IS the product of the French Revolution They rose in ins- 
urrection and inflicted much damage on Pans First Napoleon 
— Napolean Bonaparte He conquered a great part ot the continent. 
He also led a successful expedition to Egypt The enmitt' and 
oppo:,ition of England destroyed his dream of a world domination. 
Bovlcea/ds — a broad Wedk or promenade bordered with trees, originally 
applied to those lormod upon the demolished fortifications ot a town . 
Cafes — a restaurant 

Page 308 Defy aV description — cannot be adequately described, 
Loiure — was a ell-known palace habited by the French Kings. 
There was in it an exhibition ol some ol the hnest art goods ot the world 

Page 300 Petrified — made hard like a stone. Master-piece 
— a woik of superioi skill Late disasters — the insurrections of the 
Revolution and the Franco-Prussian war 

Page 310 Limpid — transparent Cdeh/ated noiel — "‘TheHaun- 
chback of Notre Dame Beats — Surpasses Standards — national 
flags Trophies — spoils or memorials of victories. 

AN ADVENTURE, 

Passport — a warrant of protection and permission to travel* 
Guard house — a house or room tor the accommodation ot a giiaid of 
soldieis, where defaulters are conhned. Costume — dress. 

Page 31 1 Insolent — insulting. Vised — an indorsement on a 
passport denoting that it has been ofltcially examined, and that the. 
bearer may proceed on his journey Perempto/Vy — m a domineering 
■manner Commissaire — a higher police othcer. 

Page 312 Unhesitatingly — decided! v , without showing any 
hesitation Prefecture — a police officer at the he<id of a modern Freiicfx 
Department 

KRISTO DAS’S APPRENTICESFIIP. 

The young blood &c — m his speeches and writings energetic 
manliness and vigour wmre thoroughly apparent But how little 
(Be — blit he was poor m worldh' possessions, so his dishes were ia- 
suificient. Pouring — intently reading Press — neivapapers. 

Page 313. Stationery — waiting implements, Lioercd — high Well 
spur d— well equipped Impulses — feelings Industry — labour. 

Untiring — indefatigable Lightly passed over — wms given no paiq 
ticular attention by the fellow students. Stuff — material. Flagged 
—became cloth. 
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Page 31^ Lightly reckoned — slightly passed over He gathered 
courage — begaa to buojr up hits spirits Otnate — ornamental 

Page 315. Aerovoui- — one who makes ascents in a bajJoon- 
Nom dc 'Pluvne — assumed name Spared him — give him long life 

KRISTO DAS PAL AS A WRITER. 

A pprohation — approval ; praise Love of the ornate style &c — 
with proficiency and maturity Ihe ornamental style gives place to 
a sunplcr style, because it is not then the style that engro'^ses the 
attention of the writer, as the thought embodied in it 

Page 316. Racy — vigorous Gaudy — grandiloquent Rich — • 
full ot Precision — exactness Apprehend — understand ITo/ds aie 
piled on words — too many high sounded words are chained together. 
Verbose — wordy , difiused style saturated 

Page 3x7 Platform oration — public speech or dechamation . 
Captain D L Richardson — he was born in Calcutta and was a man 
of great learning His shakesperian scholarship won for him a laft- 
mg reputation. He was the principal of the Hindu College, but died 
at a very early age Formal — conventional , precise Committed 
to their charge — entrusted to their care Directed — advised him. 
Private — home. 

r 

Page 318. Doing with effect — successfully performing Coiw 
iagiously — as a fruit of the connections Ample — great Literary 
form — literary beauty of style Endured — was subjected to , suffered. 
Supevadded to — in addition to System — the wmter thinks that the 
olcl system of imparting education was better than the present uni- 
versity. 

Page 319 Thoroughness — completeness Shallowness — defec- 
tiveness Portals — doors , gates 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Systematic or organ ned vieto — scientific knowdedge Unified — 
systematic Never questioned <S-c — never attempted to pry into llie 
mysterions philosophy underlying the universe Data — the point 
to begin wuth and not to be enquired into Cast of thought — the 
tram of his reasoning Everlasting verities — eternal truths Logical 
fence — argumentative philosophy National counsels — deliberaboiis 
for the welfare of the country and the nation Foundattons~~-hii's\'s ; 
ground-work Difficulties— tor tnouh scruples Wanting — unequal 

to the occasion 

Pag 320 Philosophical — meditative, theoretical, doctnnaire. 
Blank — absent Whether we study &c — when we study the whole 
department of a subject we can arrive at some general conclusions, 
regarding them , for example, the study of astronomy or geology, 
physics or philosophy, jurisprudence, or languages and religions, 
all point to some logical inferences These then influence the futiiie 
conduct of our proceedings One proof S-c — from whatever point 
of view we may start our enquiry the general conclusion is always 
the same . There was no sympathy <Bc — he did not try to harmonize 
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liimself with nature by studying her Laws of social growth — the 
eAxilutionary nature of society The history of ideas &’C — the growth 
of hu:gian thought by successive stages though the centuries did not 
interest him and he was quite innocent of the knowledge of those 
great happenings. Moody — gloomy Mysticism — obscurity of 
doctrine Subjective regards—idealistic sense of conception. 

Page 321 Contemplatively inert — meditatingly inactive, P'a'- 
desirableness Comprehensive — -wide. Reasoned~2irgM&d.» 

Convictions — firm beliefs Thinker — philosopher Martyr — one who 

sacrifices himself for the welfare of his country Maxims of conduct 
• — rules of procedure He had closed his Byron S^c — he was a practical 

man of action and avoided both ends, absolute frivolity of action or 
extreme meditative habits 

POLITICAlh IDEAS. 

Page 322 Indigenous — existing wnthin the country. Com- 
meJisurate with — existing together V ne quailed — unsurpassed. Historic 
association — refer to the many struggles to uphold and advance 
English liberty Sing odes — sing praides Beatific — making supremely 
happy Perennial — everlasting Adulation — praise Imitation is 
<S^c — when one follows another it becomes evident that the former 
heartily approves the conduct of the latter. Cant — a common 
-saying , conventional manner of speaking 

Page 323 Representative — elective Volunteering — to enhst as 
soldiers when they wish Definite and nature — clear and deliberate. 
Assimilated — thoroughly digested Mastery of piinciples — political 
leaders who urge for the planting of institutions which have done 
good in other countries without considering whether they will suit 
us, are mere demagogues Stationary — backward and stagnant. 

Page 324. Law performs different — in advanced countries 

the function of law is gone As they progress the people find that 
new laws are necessary to cope with the new circumstances that are 
springing up, and the old laws are replaced by a new one Bufc in 
backward countries it is the law that comes first and its function is 
to raise people up to its standard So the tone of the laws are 
alway shigher than the code of morality prevalent among the people. 
Aggressive — coercive. Exigency — passing distress Brink — dorder. 

Page 325 resemblance of relations. Evoke — create ; 

arouse. 

IN THE HOME. 

Jar ring — conflicting Squabbles — quarrels Petty — insignificant. 
Conglomeration — a collection. Heterogeneous — composed of different 
elements X^isitors — callers Pwrs2ie<f!~haunted. One or two in 

the morning — i or 2 o’clock at night. 

, Page 326. Incensed — angry. Visitations — as of supernatural 
beings Bore — an object of annoyance Shift his position — go 

>.dcvTdcy Sociability — -affability. Idiosyncrasies — peculiar tempera-ments. 
Tranquility— pesice. Steady — sustained. Industry — labour. 
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traction — confused diversion Embarassmeni — perplexity ; ciimbrons 
difficulties Lacsrated~rcni ; lorn. Paralysed — made senseless. 
Spark of nahve fire — Indian greatness ^ 

Page 327 Dtgrnty — ^bononr. Armed- — neutrality — tlioiigli the 
combatants are at peace they are collecting force all the time in order 
that they might fight more fiercely and successfully. «. 

NEW YORK DEMOCRACY. 

Christmas — an annual festival in memor3^ of the birth of Christ, 
held on the 25th December Festive — joyous ; anticipating a festi 
vit}". Noncc—yiesent time Materials — accommodation Had brought 
wVvS'c// satisfied myself Square meal — honest and full. Sou- 
puloiisly — -carefully Magnificently — bountifully. 

Page 3 28 Adjuncts — suitable additions. Vie with — compete 
.with Treat — entertamm.ent Located — habited Contnhutions - — - 
donations Disposed — inclined Tramps — wanderers or birds ofHrhe 
road. Organizations — charitable institutions The days of want 
that were ahead — ^the destitution that was awaiting me Zest — relish . 
Tolled — rang 

Page 329 Wade — walk. Slush — liquid mud Guardian angel 
— ministering* angel who keeps a watch over a person Disposed 
— inclined ; in a mood Gamins — a precocious and mischievous 
imp of the pavement Schooling — elementary education Behood 
—benefit , for profit only. Chum — a chamber-fellow Come by — 
attain. 

Page 330 Feller — rustic ; cutter of wood Colored man — 
Asiatics are called so by the Europeans and Americans for their com- 
plexion Niggers — American natives. Cross — fruit of the combination 
Observant — keen looking ; scrutinising 

Page 331. Fenian — a member of an association of Irishmen 
founded in New AYrk m 1S57 for the overthrow of the English Govern- 
ment in Ireland. Irish- A men cans — the Irishmen in America spread 
calumnising reports of the English conduct Coercionists — those 
.who advocate severe treatment of the Irish people for their disloyal 
conduct Restaurant — refreshment shop. Waiter — an attendant to 
wait upon Grub — something to eat. 

Page 332 Got managed to pass fairly Spimk—TciATXo ; 

spirit Scraping off — dusting out. Stuff — good material ; intelli» 
gence. Profuse — verbose , prolific. Yankee — an inhabitant of the 
. United States. Dunno — don't know. Fixed — given the opportunity. 
Make hi$ way — cut his career. 

Pagn 333 Mr Micawber — a funny character on Dicken’s David 
Copperfield ' Turn up — happen Apathy — dislike against the above 
principle. Legitimate — profitable. Imbeciles — incapable invalids 

33^1* Miistachois — moustaches. Leading-strings — strings 
used to lead children when beginning to walk. To call — to come 
and enljuire. -post; work. Sallied out — started forth. Direction 
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— «dcstmatioii Porier — a door-keeper or gate-keeper. Beating'— 
anxious. Pising — pushing 

?fi^age 335. Reduced — thrown D'lstmssed himself — disappeared 
left Quayiers — lodgings Stake — political interest in the adimnis— - 
trative and economical welfare of the country. How I wish I mos 
fervently <Jesire 

* . SOME CI-IARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

Page 336 Republican — democratic Calling — profession. 

Resources — raw materials and human capabilities Metaf fields ' 
mines Virgin — undeveloped Plucky — brave Squeamishness 

fastidiousness 

Page 337 Competition — emulation PnntePs ink spent— 

books are published Primitive Nature — Amei'ica still abounds with 
viigm fields and pastures new, so agriculture is still one of its mam 
Industries i e the natural obstacles are still many that are to be over" 
come Abreast — side by side. 

Page 338 Enhlock — m one lump Benqamin Franklin — was 
one of the seventeen children of a soap-boiler of Boston He rose to 
be a great statesman and a philosopher He was a voluminous writer 
and wrote his biography:" Fie took an active part in the declaration 
of American independence Fie was a scientist of no mean reputation. 
He invented the lightning-conductor Morse — Samuel Finley Breese> 
an artistic and scientific American, celebrated as the inventor of the 
United States system of telegraphs Cable — telegraph The telephone 
— invented in 1877 by Prof Graham Bell of Boston Old and the New 
Worlds — Europe and America 

AMERICAN MEN, WOMEN AND MANNERS. 

Page 33p. Elasticity — power to recover from depression Reverses 
— misfortunes, failures. In almost no time — very soon Make it up — ■ 
recoup , retrieve their fortunes White House — the official residence 
of the President of the United States Rags — dirty torn clothes 

Page 340 Look upon down — despise Cowed — out-willed. Forced' 
— unnatural ; affected Swindling — cheating. U^ifounded — untrue. 
Unenviable — undesirable Sharpers — cheats Hauled up — dragged. 
I ngen uity — cleverness . 

Page 541 Stands — ^raised platforms. Chaff— joVe , light banter* 
Take his choice-selects the paper he wishes to bu^*. He helps himself 
&c —sometimes he cashes his notes or heavy coins himself and takes 
only the balance after deducting the price of the newspaper. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF AUTHORS 

Addison, Joseph was born in 1672 He was the son of a clerpy-fian, 
and was educated at Oxford His poems were popular, anci gamed 
him several important appointments But liis fame le&ts cm Ins piose 
writings In conjunction with Steele he started the Spi'cfato)', the 
first number of which appeared m 171T It was published daily, 
ai^d each number contaijiied a complete essay without anv polirics. 
Of the three papers — The TaTer, The Spectator, and The Gnavdiau-- 
The Speefainy attained the highest degree ol excellence He died on 
June 17th, 1719 

Barbauid^ Anna — (1743 — 1825) An authoress ol considerable 
celebrity, and best mutator of the style of Dr. Johnson While a chifcl 
she was remarkable for quickness of mtelhmt and natural goodness 
of her disposition , and in later ^mars, for the elegance of her taste, 
and the extent of her acquirements Her skill in classical hierature, 
the simplicity of her life and manner, the reftnement of her imagin^ation 
and the purity of her soul arc well represented in her works Her 
si vie IS simple, flowing, and natural Her poetry devout and religious 
.and intended chiefly for the young. 

Works — ' Prose Hynnyis ' ‘ Early Lesson,' &e 

Beaumont, Francis, {1585 — t6i 6), dramatist. His name is 
indissolubly associated with that of John Fletcher, in conjunction 
with whom he wrote '' Pkilaster,” “ The MauVs Tragedy' “ Ilia 
Knighi of the Bi^rning Pestle," “ The Scornful Lady," and about 50 
other dramatic and poetic works 

Bonnet Charles — (1720 — I703h a Sv/iss naturalist, wdiose studicB 
were chiefly directed to the study of insect life He wrote severa 
treatises of great value, in one of wdiich he maintained the doctime 
101 a future life for ail living creatures 

Burke, Edmund— was born at Dublin m the year 173a. and 
Hied in 1707 He began his political career as private secretary to 
Hamilton in Ireland ; and subsequently m pirlmment he took part 
dn the debates on the American war. He was a powerful and })oiished 
'Speaker, and vehemently opposed the French Revolution As a 
writer he contributed to numerous periodicals, and vms the founder 
'Of the Annual Register Perhaps, however, his treatise on the Siihhnie 
and Beautiful is his best-known work. 

Carlyle, Thomas — -was born in 1795, at Ecclefechan, m Scotland, 
His father was a stone mason, and a man of strong individuality* 
Thomas wms intended for the Church, but, after a brief period occu- 
pied in teaching, he adopted literature as a profession. He contri* 
buted papers to the new Edinburgh Review, and wrote a life of ScJvillcr, 
'Subsequently appeared his famous Sartor Resarlus (the Tailor re- 
'tailored), which professed to he a review of a German work on dress « 
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Theft followed his History of the French Revolution, Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, History of Frederick the Great, Lije &f John Sterling, 
Past and Present, <Hc In his later life Carlyle lived in Lorxdon, and 
there^he died in the year i88i 

Lord Clarendon Edward Hyde — (1608 — 1674) Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and historian He supported Charles I and was 
conferred with honours by Charles II He was unjjopiilar and to 
avoid .an impeachment fled to France He wrote the 'well-known 
“ History of the Rebellion,'’ w^hich wall transmit his name to a distant 
posterity His daughter was mairied lo the duke of York, who by 
her two daughters, Mary and Anne, both of whom ascended the English 
throne 

Cowper, William — Cowper, the most popular poet of his genera- 
tion, was educated for the law , but, owing to some constitutional 
weaknesses, which occasionally affected his reason he retired in the 
prime of life to reside with a private family in the country His 
fir,*t volume of poems, containing Table Talk, Truth, The Progress 
of Error, and others, appeared m 1782 Three years later he pub- 
lished the famous ballad, John Giipin, and his great poem entitled 
The Task, which were followed in 17QI by his translation of Homer 
in blank verse Cowper's poems are chiefly didactic, and are .emark- 
able f®r the charming descriptions of rural scenery and domestic life 
which are mingled with his moral and religious reflections 

Daniel, Defoe — was born in London in the year 1661, and died 
1731 As a champion of liberty he got imprisoned in Newgate For 
a time he published a paper called the Revieiv But it is as a writer 
of fiction that he is best known His Robinson Crusoe and Journal 
of the Greai Plague are his most popular works Defoe's Journey 
from London to the Land's End was published in 1724 

De Quincey, Thomas — was born in the year 1 7S5, near Manchester, 
and died m 1859 In early life he led an extraordinary career, during 
wdiich he acquired the habit of taking opium Though he discon- 
tinued its use, he never whollv recovered from its evil effects. His 
works have been collected in fourteen volumes, one of the most popular 
being Confessions of an Opium-Eater LIis style is inimitable, and 
though he himself said he never finished anything, " his sentences 
are models of elaborate workmanship '' 

Dickens, Charles~was born in 1812, and died in 1870 Fie 
began his literary life as a reporter in the house of Commons. Sub- 
sequently he wrote sketches of cit5-iifc for the Plorning Chronicle : 
later on these wmre republished under the title of Sketches by Bqz. 
Then came Pickwick Papers, in which he delineated the life and manners 
of the lower and middle classes liis most popular works are Nicholas 
^Nicklehy, The old Curiosity Shop, David Copperfield, Barnahy Rudge, 
Bleak House, and Christmas Tales 

Gibbon, Edward — was horn at Putney, Surrey, in the year 1737. 
Owing to feeble health, his earl^" education was neglected : his sta\" 
at Oxford was brief Fie embraced Roman Catholicism, but on his 
father sending him to Switzerland he became indifferent to religion 
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of any kind. Most of his life was sx-^eiii in litciaiy piirsuits. ' His 
chief work is The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roinan hynplry, 
Gbbon died iii 1 794 

Goldsmith, Oliver '(172S-1774) one of the must distinguished 

oiiiamcnts ol English Literature He received a uinveisiLv education 
but was very idle and wasteful in Ins youth In gicat poverty he 
travelled in various parts of Europe and on his retiini devoted himself 
wholly to licerature His circumstances afterwards became rys^ieut- 
abie, but his liberality ol his disposition ,want of ordmarv prudence, 
4)reposterous vunil}^ and a propensity to gaming, involved him m 
frequent diihcultics Idis writings Dear the impress oi origiiialil^v 
His st^dc is easy, natural and iiappy. 

Works — Deserted cillagef ‘ Trdoellevf * Vicar of Wahcficdd, 
The Bee ’ lEc 

Johnson speaks of the Travelh’} in the following woids 

' There had not been so fine a poem since Pope's timed' 

Haris, John — (1667-1719) an English divine and mathematician, 
who was secretary to the Rafail Society, lie published a translation 
of 'Pardxes ' Elements of Geometry,” but he is best known by having 
iiT%t projected a cyelopmdia, or dictionary of sciences. 

Haweworth, John (Died m 1773) an able writer, yrho suc?ceeded 
Dr Johnson ni compiling the parliamentary debates, The 'Idven^ 
tme,” which he wrote in imitation of the Spectator " and other collec- 
tions of essa^^s, is his principal work and obtained lor him the degree 
of LL D. He published the life and works of Switt, and was enipl<;yed 
to compile an account of the discoveries made by Captain Cook and 
others in the South Seas He afterwards became an East-lndia 
director. He translated ” Tclernachus.” wrote Almoruji and llanivt 
an Ol tental Tale/' and other pieces of a like kind, very popular in tiieir 
days. 

Helps,' Sir Arthur — essayist and historian. After filling .some 
posts m the public service he rose to the clerkship of the Puvy CounciL 
The chief of his numerous literary works are : — “ Essays written m the 
Interval of Business/' '‘Henry II/' ‘'Catharine Douglas/' “The 
Claims of Labour/' “ The Spanish Conquests of America/' “ Short 
Essays and Aphonsins/' ‘ Thoughts upon Government ” Ec, 

Irving V/ashingto — a distinguished American author. His 

father died when he was a child, and his education devolved uprin 
Ins elder brothers, young men 01 considerable attainments His iiter- 
ary career was commenced m 1802. He was soon compelled to travel 
for his health and visited France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland an 
England. On liis return he retook himself to literature and published 
many humerous sketches, tales, and essays His humorous ” Hts^ 
lory of new York " instantly made him one of the most popular writers. 
Pie also fought in the Ameiicon War of Independence After the 
peace he devoted himself to business but on the failure of the firm 
of “ Irving Brothers ” he returned to his literary vocation His 
Sketch Book '' soon made him known on the both sides of the Atlantic. 
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His >other works are Brace Bridhe Hall/’ '' Tales of a Traveller/’ 
‘\HistQry of the life and Voyages of Colmnhas/’ “ The Conquest of 
Granada,” '' Tales o Alhambra/’ S-c He successfully filled some 
politital appointment in the United States Government and retired 
in 1846 to his beautiful estate, Sunnyside, on the banks of the Hudson. 
Here also his literary labour did not cease and before his death m 
1S59 he ai^idsed the public with some brilliant works of taste and 
researches 

Johnson, Samuel — was born at Lichfield in the year 1709 His 
father was a book-seller. After receiving some education m his native 
town he entered Pembroke College, Oxford His first work the trans- 
lation of Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssi}2ia but it was not until his 
London, a satire appeared that he gained any popularity . He issued 
a paper called the Rambler twice a week and it was at this time R asset as 
appeared His Lives of the Poets — extending from Cowley to Gray — 
has been much valued Johnson’s name will always be associated 
with his Dictionary — the original of subsequentd ictionanes Johnson 
li^ed long enough and well to secured the esteem of all men He earned 
and obtained the independence which he so richly merited. He died 
m 1784 

Kingsley, Charles, — was born in the year 1S19, at Holne Vica- 
rage, , Devonshire At the age of nineteen he entered Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, where he distinguished himself He read for 
Holly Orders and in 1844 became Rector of Everseiy in Hampshire. 
'' The political events of 1848, which shook all Europe to its very 
foundations, stirred his blood and seemed for the time to give him 
a supernatural strength ’’ He showed his sympathy" for the oppressed 
in his Alton Locke. Other works followed , Hypatia, Yeast, Westward 
Ho, The Water Babies He also wrote several poems. He died in 
1875, aged fifty-five years, 

Longfellow, Henry Wordsworth — (1S07-18S2) an eminent Ameri- 
can poet. He was at first designed for the law, but his tastes were 
from the earliest period, decidedl}^ literary. He travelled in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spam, Holland and England, and studied the language 
and literature of each country He possessed a remarkable powci 
of picturesque description. Of all American poets, he is by far the 
most popular in England. His verse is polished and refined — ex- 
quisitely clear, tender and full of musical cadence. Some of his chief 
works are Hypenan,” ''Evangeline,” Pandora/’ "The Golden 
Legend/’ " Tables of wayside Inn/’ &c, 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, wa^ born in iSoo and died m 
1859 Though he was by profession a lawwmr, he achieved sticcess 
as a writer His Essays have been greatly admired. As a historian, 
too, he holds a distinguished place Had he lived longer his History 
* of England '\wonldhd.ve been extended to a later period In poetry^ 
also, he gained considerable reputation, his Lays of Ancien Rome 
are perhaps the best-known Macaulay will also be remembered as 
a statesman. From 1834 "to 1838 he was a member of the supreme 
Council of India and two years later he became Secretary of War, 
He was raised to the peerage in 1 855 
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Milton, John — -among English poets inferior only to Shakes- 
peare, was the son of a London, scrivener. He leceived his ethiralfon 
at St, Paul's School, London, and at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Tn hxb 2ist year he had written his giand Hyniu on Ihe Naiiinly, frluch 
IS considered one of the finest odes in the language From Cambridge 
ho letiied to his father's house at Horton, in Bucking hamsliiie wliere 
he spent five years m the study of classical hteratuie * Pining tins 
period he wrote the beautiful masques ot Comus and Ajchudt's ; Lytidcu^, 
ui exquisite elegy on a college companion, who perished by ‘-hipwieck 
on lus passage from Chester to Ireland ; and two charming (lescnnlive 
pieces, entitled L’Allcgro (The man of Mirth) and II (The 

Melancholy Man), In middle Ide, being of rcpiiblnan pnncqdcs^ 
he employed himself in writing pamphlets m favour of ilie Com- 
monwealth, and afterwards acted as Latin Secretary to Cromwcl!. 
Uncrcasing study had affected his eyesight, and in 1652 he became 
totally blind At the Restoration he retired to dial font, in Bucks, 
where, in 1665, he completed his great epic, Paradise Lost, which 
had been commenced in 1658 In 1671 he produced Paradise 
Regained a sequel to Paradise Lost, but much inferior to it, and Samson 
Agonists, a dramatic poem on the story cf Samson. He died m 1674;, 
and was buried in the chancel of St Giles' Cripplcgate, in London 

Paley, William — -was born at Peterborough in the year 1743. 
Passing through the Giggleswick Grammar School, where his l^afher 
was the Headmaster, he entered Christ's College, Cambiidgc, and 
there graduated- After several preferments he was presented with- 
the rectory of Bishop AVearmouth He wrote much with the endea- 
vour to counteract the evil of scepticism. His chief works aie ' Bin 
depiccs of CJi 7 istiamfy, Harce Paithnce, Moral and Political PJnlosophv 
and a Treatise on Natural Theology. Paley died in 1805. 

Prescott, William Hickling, (1706 — 1830) Ameiwan hiMonan 
AVhiie at College, he ivas deprived by an accident of the use of one 
eye ; and the sight of the other became so impaired as to compel him 
to abstain from any lenghened course of study He travelled ex- 
tcnsively,and after his marriage devoted himself diligently to literary 
pursuits by the help of a reader and an amanuensis In 1838 the 
first ot his historical works ivas produced under the title of ‘‘ The 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella the Cathohe of Spain " The woik 
became universailv successful and was translated into Eronch, Spenisli 
and German. His other works are, ' The History of ihe Conquest 
'jf Mexico, “ History oj the Conquest of Peru,'' History of the Reign 
of Philhp J/," Charles F,” 6-c 

.Scott Waiter — the son of a writer to the Signet, was bum m 
Edinburgh, wLere he was educated for the bar, to winch he wn^ cdllod 
' in 1702. At first he published translation of several German liailads 
and did some literary work The apjiearance of Ins Lav of the Last 
Minstrel 111 1805 instantly stamped him as one of tin gicales-f of the* 
living poets. It was followed by Ins great poem, Mar mum, a laic 
of Fiodden Field Then appeared The Lady of ihe Lain, Hu Vision 
of Don Roderick Rokchy, a tale of the English civil wans of the seven- 
teenth century, and the Lord of the Isles, a Scottish sioiy of the days 
of Bruce. Scott's popularity as a poet had begun to dt clnic when 
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In i> 3 i 4 he issued the first of the long series of brilliant fictions 
kriown as the Waverly Novels, which appeared from 1S14 to 1831 
He was created a baronet an 1820. 

Southey, Robert — a volimmous English prose writer and poet. 
He embraced literature as a profession and distinguished himself 
by his unexampled industiy. He was appointed Poet Laureate in 
1813. • * 

^Xaylor, Jeremy, was boin in the year 1613, and died 1667. As 
a Royalist he entered the army and finally the Church. Through- 
out his chequered career his character was irreproachable, and his 
chief works, Holy living and Holy dying, testity bis strong religious 
feeling. 

Victoria, Alexandrma — (1819-1902), Queen of the United King- 
dom oi Great Britain and Ireland, and Empress of India, is the daughter 
and only child of Edward, duke of Kant, touith son of George HI, 
At the death of her lather, her mother carefully prepared her for the 
lUnstratioiis station she was destined to fulfil. On June 20, 1837 
she ascended the thione of the United Kingdom, and was crowned 
on June 28, 1838. In 1 8 40 she married Prince Albert, by wLom she 
had nine children. In iSbS she authorised the publication of a por- 
tion of her diary, relating to her domestic life in Scotland, and m 1867 
wa^ ♦published b}^ her consent '‘The early of His^ Royal Highness 
the Prince Coiisoit ” From the death of her husband m 1861, she 
lived in retirement. 

Wilson, John — (1785-1S54) professor, an eminent Scotch poet 
and essayist. Pie was a friend of Wordsworth. After making some 
attempts at minor lyrical poetry, in 1812 he published " The Isle of 
Palms.” He was one of the originators of Blackwood's Magazine.'^ 
In 1820 ho was nominated to the chair of moral philosophy m the 
iimvcrsiiy of Edinburgh His chief works are, " The City of the Flag 
” Light and Shadows of Soottish Life,’' “ Trails of HI argaiet Lyndsey/^ 
Nodes Ainhrosiance,^’ 
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